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THE GLEANERS — By Jean Francois Millet (For text, see page 50) 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the wood beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
—ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, by Thomas Gray. 
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Muncie, Indiana, K. t B ld Mi Ii Mi t Fennimore, Wis é = 

scien ib wees. asota building, inneapolis, Minnesota » Wisconsin, 

. : , December 6, 1926. = 

School Dec ag hoa Minn. a na ; —_ School Decoration Co., ; = 

; tee ‘ Minneapolis, Minn. & a 

Dear Sirs: | igh ay é A as Dear Sirs: KG 

We received the framed portrait : 4 S 7 : : 3 ‘ : = 

of Washington some time ago and é yr ‘ I just received our premiums, > 

are morethan pleased withit. Also (volley ball, two pencils, and per- = 

the new shipment of pencils has fume set) tor selling your pencils, §& 

arrived and is being sold. z 5 é. bel aI _, rane — de- § 

ighted,and wea ee lat you are 
I want to thank you in behalf of We Stand for Quality and Satisfaction one of the fairest, and the squarest 
companies we have ever done busi- 


the children tor this opportunity 
for beautifying our school room, ness with. 

I am therefore recommending to 
you a number of girl teacher friends 
which I know will be interested in 


in your offer. 
Yours truly, 
Pearl Whitman, 





Very truly yours, 


Leona D. Stewart. 
rn ena ee ee ccmmntannal 











BOL THE OLD MILL STREAM 


TESST SSeS TOOTS 





BYLTHE CAMP FIRE GLEAMING 


WATCHFUL PEACE 





This set of three beautiful oil paintings, completely framed, can be 
obtained for the sale of ONLY ONE GROSS OF PENCILS. 





Portraits of 


Coolidge, Wilson, Lincoln, 
Washington, Roosevelt, or 
Bryan. These portraits 
come framed in a beautiful 
Circassian Walnut frame, 
14x 20 inches. 


FOR THE SALE OF 


ONLY ONE GROSS 
OF PENCILS 


Either a Basket Ball, 
Volley Ball or Foot Ball 
FOR THE SALE OF 
ONE GROSS 









For her interest in taking charge of the sale of 
the pencils, we will present either one of the fol- 
lowing: Perpetual desk 
calendar, beautiful 
string of imported 
beads or the very 
handy perfume set 
with six different 
odors. Please state 
which you prefer up- 
on ordering pencils. 
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For the sale of one and 
one half gross of pen- 
cils, which amounts to 
$10.80, you may obtain 
any two premiums. 
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Any three premiums EVERY 1 
given for the sale of children 
only two gross, which 11} the actu. 
amounts to $14.40. 1 on th 
| e 
zi 
To the pupil selling the iS Sing a So 
most pencils, we will if ory, Di 
present a beautifully fit- z Di 
; . F iddle 
ted pencil case as illus- 
trated, including an F Hot; 4 
aluminum collapsible Yh terns.— 
= drinking cup; or this ; 
: Giant Mechanical 
= Pencil pictured above. : 
= ; , EE Motive fo 
= ee re a ry ee et ee During the past several years, we E b fo 
i ‘LSE ee ean e 192... | have supplied thousands of our z y the 
| basket balls to schools throughout ; 
Ib l Uae enis Seer eh Le ta Lr 0 cCnn, ds ae ee | the country. We are now in a po- Z 
|= | sition to offer you a basket ball Zl Hark? 
: | Post Office Address............ — goal complete with net as illus- A) Hark? Ha 
be | trated for the sale of ONLY ONE ie by LAM 
5 | PRUNE Stet Be sper 00g BS oh BO Al chest cs Socal A ie enn cr ens, Sa eee GROSS of lead pencils, or one ss Verona’ 
iz | pair complete for ONE AND Al Sones 
1= | SCHOOL DECORATION CO., Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ONE-HALF GROSS. This is an Either 3x5 500 ten’ — of Z vejg's § 
|= Please mail at once postage prepaid, ................. gross of lead pencils, | opportunity we are sure you have ither 5X9 OF FXG 10 ag ze LUCY M; 
ie | to be sold by my pupils at 5c each for which we are to receive never had before. ONE-HALF GROSS OF PENCILS. a, 
P ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the pre- | Z 
= | miums you offer and additional prizes as illustrated. | act 1 YI} NCCORATIO! ‘NAPA 2 
QLFic yi, Pri, a4 2 (oVMIPAIN z 
5 PUR RD ar IAIN SRRNTSS SOOVMMRN NON 0 a Bi eae el te a 8 e e e e e as 
= es o_o | Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 4 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


Mother Goose songs, song's of 


far-off lands, lullabies, 


spirituals, poem-stories, 


accompaniments, rhythms, folk dances, musical 
selections, music of instruments of the orchestra 





EVERY VARIETY of beautiful song and music you need for the 
children is now inimitably Orthophonic, and it can come forth like 
the actual living music of a Now, instead of a record of this music 
—on the New School Orthophonic Victrola. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


Sing a Song of Sixpence; 2. I Love Little Pussy; 3. Pussy Cat; 4. Dick- 
ory, Dickory, Dock; 5. Over the Hills and Far Away; 6. By Lo; 
Diddle Diddle Dumpling; 2. Wee Willie Winkie; 3. Bean Porridge 
Hot; 4. Three Little Mice; 5. Jack and Jill; 6. The Feast of Lan- 
terns—Sung very clearly and beautifully by ANNA HOWARD— 

‘ ‘ . 20621—75e 


RHYTHMS 


Motive for Skipping; Theme ii wins _— of Gypsies—play-fun 
by the ORCHESTRA , 20736—75c 





SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Hark! Hark! the Lark (from “Cymbeline”) (Shakespeare-Schubert ) — 
by LAMBERT MURPHY; Who is Sylvia? (from “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona”) (Shakespeare- Schubert)—by ROYAL DADMUN . 4008—$1.00 


Solvejg’s Song; Solvejg’s Cradle ened ee “Peer Gynt”) (Grieg)—by 


LUCY MARSH 4014—$1.00 


play them 
on the new 


SCHOOL 


OR THOPHONIC 


VICTROLA © 


The New School Orthophonic is incredibly true to tone. It plays 
the most beautiful music of the world exactly as it is. Now the 
smallest child in school can hear music as the greatest living- 
masters can hear it, or as audiences hear it when a symphony rolls 
out from the strings, woodwinds, and brasses of the great Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

The School Orthophonic has every proved necessity for school 
use. Lustrous oak cabinet in early Italian style; wheels for easy 
moving from room to room and up and down the stairs; a portion 
of the back that lifts into a shelf to make a desk for you; automatic 
stop when record is played; locks for both doors, and for the cover, 
to prevent tampering. . . . School list price $165. 

School is on. Your need of Orthophonic Music grows clearer to 
you every day. Arrange a payment plan with your Victor dealer 
Let us send you complete list, to date, of Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Some are many records in 
one. Hear these: 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Torchlight Dance (Fackeltanz) 
Souvenir (Drdla); Serenade 


(Meyerbeer)—Victor Brass Ensemble; 

(Drigo) (Violin-Flute-’Cello-Harp)— 
FLORENTINE QUARTET (Have the children distinguish between 
the instruments. Sounds are beautiful and distinct) 20637—75e 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward); Battle Hymn of the Republic 
(Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas 4 Becket )— 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS an accompaniment really in- 
spiring !) 20745—75c 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
; I Want To Be Like Jesus—by TUSKEGEE QUARTET , 
20518—75c 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Finlandia (Sibelius—Op. 26. No. ‘iii ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 
; : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 9015—$1.50 


Go Down Moses 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Study of Spain and Portugal,” by Jes- 
Looking Forward to PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER sie L. Duboc, Assistant Professor of cra! 
November FRONTISPIECE Poster—SERVICE. Theodore Roosevelt 29 Education and Supervisor of Teacher 66 

: . A New EMPHASIS IN Primary EpucaTION. E. E. Oberholtzer 30 Training, State Normal College, Dil- 
WO inspirational articles which ga Nita pacar aaa Sana SRS eM bee : 31 lon, Montana. For spelling, there will " 

will appear in the November issue How To Teacu Spetuinc—I. Frederick S. Breed : os be the second article in the series by 
are “Integrating Learning in the Ele- HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN INTERMEDIATE Grapes—II. Jessie L. Duboe. 32 Dr. Frederick S. Breed, Associate Pro- mus 
mentary Schools,” by H. B. Wilson, DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM STATE FLowers. South Dakota: The Pasque fessor of Education, The University of in | 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Flower. John T, Lemos 33 | Chicago, entitled, “How to Teach It’s 
California, and “Handicaps in Teach- NATURE’S PREPARATION FOR WINTER. F. L. DuMond 34 Spelling—The Gradation of Words.” Us 
ing with an Activity Curriculum,” by A HANDICRAFT PrRoJECT—A BasBy YarD. Frank I. Solar . 35 E. J. Bonner, Principal, City Normal T 

Mabel Hutchings Bellows, Principal A HEALTH KNOWLEDGE TEST. Rena Stebbins Craig 36 School, Rochester, New York, will J} 

Kensington School, Grand Rapids, OcToBeR Winpow DecoraTION. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 37 have an article on arithmetic entitled, Sno’ 
Michigan. The cover subject, in full For THE Music Hour. New England Witches. Fannie R. Buchanan 38 “Oral Two-Step Problems.” lear 
color, will be “Fog Warning,” by Wins- FARMER FLYABOUT’S PRIZE PUMPKIN. Virginia Straight 39 F. L. DuMond, Curator of Educa- ing 
low Homer. Small pictures will ap- MorTHeER Goose HEALTH Poster. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 40-41 tion, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand : g 
pear in black and white within the FIRE PREVENTION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Valine Hobbs 42 Rapids, Michigan, will have as his nat- feel 
magazine, and the lesson will be by | tye Roap To THE CITY or HEALTH. Hazel M. Wunder 43 | ural science article, “Trees in Win- mist 
Gertrude Herdle, ae neg Memorial DESERT PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Mildred Hildreth 44 ter,” and there will be a primary bird ; 
Art Gallery, University of Rochester. Some Octosper Drawincs. John T. Lemos 45 article, “The Black-capped Chick- of r 


Also of interest in this connection will 


be a story by Rebecca Deming Moore, 46 adee,” by Lina M. Johns and May ried 


JACK AND JILL’S WORLD WARDROBE. Rebecca Deming Moore 
d ; Averill. The music story by Fannie 












































“The World in the Art Museum.” THE Downy W OODPECKER. Lina M. vena and May Averill 47 R. Buchanan will have as its general prov 
ie THE ScHoo, LuncH. Mary Agnes Davis 48 eg : 
Civics will be the theme of . .- Regi ee i subject, ““The March of the Little Lead spec 
siete ; : Wuat-To-Do’s. Jane B. Welling y : 49 ldi ” , spec 
Chicago: Where Education Is Given ena ane os . nae: teaegee ce Soldiers,” by Pierne. 
. ; ” z PicturE Stupby—‘THE GLEANERS.” Gertrude Herdle 50-51 A ‘ one 
a Civic Motive—II,” by Mae Foster : ; : ths ; . <0. 86 Fine, industrial, and household arts 
+ ° “pL re 7 . sto a ’ , 
Jay; and a story, “Cleaning Up for CHICAGO: WHERE EpUCATION Has A Civic Motive. Mae Foster Jay 52-53 are represented in the frontispiece look 
“deed 99 ° pe ae " aE — _ SIGNS . 5 Rate | 
Tiny Town,” by Virginia Straight. phananadlers heen Towa: Dassans. we ee vee ene ss saoeceorese 54 poster, “Thanksgiving Poem,” “Dec- 
“The School Lunch,” by Mary Agnes CcTOBER PRIMARY METHODS AND Devices—Leaves from a School-Visitor’s Note- orative Designs from State Flowers— Bi 
Davis, Instructor, Quantity Cookery, book, Fanny Comstock; Games for Columbus Day, Fairolia C. Weaver; Utah—The Sego Lily,” and “What of le 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- Blackboard Reading Lesson, Maude M. Grant; Silent Reading Crayon Les- Happened in the Kitchen—Progres- 
sity; a story, “Giant Fresh Air Chases son, Mae Foster Jay; First Lessons in Reading, Olive E. Winship; A Hal- sive Drawings,” all by John T. Lemos; way. 
Away Dwarf Foul Air,” by Hazel M. loween Invitation, Marion Carlson; Profitable Seat Work—II, Margaret Pat- in “Window Decoration—Chrysanthe- neve 
Wunder; and Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s terson; A Safety-First Poster, Bess Bruce Cleaveland; Picture Stories, mums,” by Bess Bruce Cleaveland; t} 
“Mother Goose Health Silhouettes”— Frances R. Dearborn... 5 55-60 “Peck and Bushel Crates,” by Frank I. 1€ | 
all emphasize the importance of atten- | Svccestions FoR GRAMMAR GRADES—A Four-Day Directed-Study Lesson in Solar; and “How to Dress a Doll,” by or pe 
tion to health. Geography, Rudolph Cook; Ideas for the English Lesson, Bertha M. Bard- Mary B. Grubb. oper 
Geography and history are repre- well; The Personal Arithmetic Book, Vera Weightman; Blackboard Calendar, Primary Methods and Devices, the } | 
sented in ‘People of the Arabian John ae Lemos; A Successful Recitation, Edna Cotner; Community Posters, Help-One-Another Club, Suggestions hear 
Desert,” by Mildred Hildreth, and in E. May Cross 61-64 for Grammar Grades, and the Enter- it al 
“History and Geography Problems In- TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB __.66-70 tainment Department will appear as sey 
itiated by Fifth-Grade Pupils in a OcTOBER SONGS, PLAYS AND RECITATIONS __._-72-80 usual. for 
frien 
. . e o ° 
Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay November 15th |  “*” 
O DE 
The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- _ List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and i in Combination Iy 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in en : is . 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or ae ea a nants bitte: 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers... feeb Renee “$2. 00 the ; 
« 
By placing one order now for everything that you will THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on page 102). .. 1.00 the ¢ 
be likely to need for your year’s work, you will effect p 
: » YO! oth zin ee ee ee nee ee Te ena ht eee 
a substantial saving as compared with ordering the items th of the Above seainatt i ini wnat lei $2.75 I cou 
separately—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH ~— oS a 
WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER Special Redeosd Prices on ‘te Pulinetann Helps when ‘ordered | eee | rece wen, Gees cinat 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. || when || ,20Ur order | Se learn 
Our Cr dit Off We shall be glad to have teachers The first column at right gives the prices of the various items || ordered | both of above) Z 3= Es C 
e er place their orders now for Normal when ordered separately. The second column gives the special Hl ecgusetelly | cee 5>Fs 90 d: 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the priess ot witeh | Seay ane be tnstedes | Se. | awe siz. the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 92) | $1.50 $1.20 225 wed 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 92) | 1.50 1.20 || §°=" Spare 
that payment need not be made until November 15th. INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 96) 3.60 2.90 || 5 i te withc 
‘ . PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See | page 102) 1.25 1.00 sue g 
We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this }oUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102) | 160 || 1.20 2350'S. wond 
credit privilege and thus have the magazines and other pEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102)... 1.50 1.20 | Less Pe: 
helps to use before making payment for them. SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102) 1.50 1.20 |S og. requl 
: : : : THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102) } 1.50 1.20 sasé 
_ Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at “HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 102)...... | ia - grate no ] 
right and select all that you will need for use in your ppacTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102) | 1.00 .80 ! SS FS. tiresc 
work, Then simply check the items desired in the con- poEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102) | 1.00 ‘30 | git 
venient form of order blank provided on page 102, fill in POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102) i} 1.00 80 || taSc8 haps 
your name and address and mail tous. Your magazinesand INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 102) .80 -65 e pss? thi 
other helps will be forwarded to you promptly cegerdices 4S ESS Bee Gememen beer noe eves (ee pogo 162) .80 65 | 22-5 mg 
of whether or not remittance accompanies your order. 3 se RNS, heavy paper covers (See page 102). | 80 65 || we ° 23 oO 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 102)............ | 80 .65 | eve sc , 
The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTERS, heavy paper covers (See page 102) .80 .65 |25 “#3 half-e 
ange lished at the Nation’s Co and every- SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS, heavy paper covers (See page 102) .80 -65 e333 - th 
Must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 102) 6 | 50 || SEG s el 
yurpose. In each issue all the im yrtant news of the d ss ' INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 102). | -60 50 || elise wi 
purpose. mx of the day is skillfully i {| W itho 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of = = 
value and use may ss to teachers. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of | Foreign Postage. For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 30c ; to Other Foreign Countries, 50c. Almo: 
52 numbers. or prices with other teaching helps see table at right For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, Mexico and U. S. Possessions) add $1.00. the l 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 
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| 
al. if 
| — Until I Found It Was Easy As A-B-C 
| 
r il _ 
| Then I Gave My Husband the 
if) . . 7 
|| Surprise of His Life 
ive if} 2 : 
ty 1 6é ON’T be silly, Mary. You’re per- 
| fectly foolish to believe you can learn 
_l| to play music by that method. You can never 
7s learn to play the piano that way... it’s 
or of crazy! You are silly to even think about it.” 
“7 “But, Jack, it’s . . .” 
e will “Mary, how can you believe in that crazy 
¢ ad music course? Why it claims to teach music 
ity of in half the usual time and without a teacher. 
Teach es cethla 1 
aie * It 8 impossible ! 
ormal That is how my husband felt when I 
ill : 2 
titled showed him an ad telling about a new way to 
learn music. He just laughed. His unbeliev- 
—: ing laughter made me wonder. I began to 
ran . . ° 
8 nat feel doubtful. Perhaps I had been too opti- 
oa mistic—perhaps enthusiasm and the dream 
y bir aye . ae 
Shick of realizing my musical ambitions had car- 
_ May ried me away. The course, after all, might 
‘fannie “~ 1 
eneral prove too difficult. I knew that I had no 
Lead special musical talent. I couldn’t even tell 
oo one note from another a page of music 
spiece looked just like Chinese to me. 
But how I hated to give up my new hope 
‘What of learning to play the piano. Music had al- Suppose the course proved to be horribly gether. Now our musical evenings are a mar- 
se ways been for me one of those dreams that difficult . . . Suppose Jack were right after velous success. Every one compliments us, and 
) : we are led wi invitations. Music has 
anthe- never-come-true. I had longed to sit down to all! fe are flooded w tn anVitatio! lusic ha 
eland : ; : ee simply meant everything to us. It has given us 
sak f the piano and play some old sweet song .. . Imagine my joy when the lessons st: arte d and Popularity ! Fun! Happines 
1,” by or perhaps a beautiful classic, a bit from an! found that they were as easy as A. B.C. Why, If you, too, like music _ then witte te: the 
opera, or even the latest jazz hit. When I # mere child could master them! U. S. School of Music for a copy of the booklet 
ee 1 hers playing, I envied th 30 thi While Jack was at work, I started learning. «ytycie Lessons in Your Own Home.” ‘together 
stions hear¢ others playing, 1 enviec them so t lat I quickly saw how to blend notes into beauti- With a Demonstration Lesson, ex ." tog this 
sage it almost spoiled the pleasure of the music ful melodies. My progress was wonderfully niidetha’ spies saa re — ' . 
for me. For they could entertain their rapid, and before I realized it, | was rendering Piatt Caceittahs Tasitatin ine Salis weit dain tan 
friends and family . . they were musi- selections which pupils who study with private talent. Thousands of successful students never 
4 : 7 . teachers for years can’t play. For thru this q).a, 1 th 1 lit til 
cians. And I, I was a mere listener. I had ie , dreamed they possessed musical ability unti 
th . . Sot ‘ : short-cut method, all the difficult, tiresome ‘t was cll srate Fg them by a wae rful “Mu 
afin , , ° 30 : i wee as veale Oo , yav e | Sl- 
to be satisfied with only hearing agree parts of music have been eliminated and the cal Ability Test You: toc. can leave to alae 
I was so disappointed at Jack. I felt very playing of melodies has been reduced to a sim- a ease meer ve hciieiiinieh , aacuaee pote re 
. . — ec* ° . . yO a -} S 1e 7 OTE P ~ 
a bitter as I put away the magazine containing plicity which anyone can follow with ease, short-cut method Send the coupon Tie 
2.00 the advertisement. For a week I resisted rigor sp I decided to play “tee _ and show Demonstration Lesson showing how they teach 
. yhat a “crazy course” hi aught me. § . 1 nip ’ , 
_ the temptation to look at it again, but finally !™ what a crazy course had taught me. SO will come AT ONCE. Address the 
2.75 I ldn’t k f teu abit Thten one night, when he was sitting reading, I went 
pods rene + ee sae “pee andl : . e a casually over to the piano and started playing U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
a cinated me. It told of a woman who had a lovely song. Words can’t describe his as- 610 B ick Buildi N York 
fat learned to play the piano in tonishment. “Why why ~ ; an emt ng ow ae 
5s 90 days! She had mastered ° 4 a igecion ag I simply ‘ 
35 the piano by herself, in her Pick ae Se Wes. On oon Je Samm eimmntinmainteds 
<8 ti eer 1c But soon, of course, Jack in- U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSK 
g spare time, and at home, haba +1) Oe Stee ; 93 
+ or t t ch . Sead the Your Course nage * iat I tell him all about | 610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
$5 without a teacner. nc e it. ‘here I had learned > , ‘ 
3s : . . ss Please send me your free book, “Music Lesson: 
ri wonderful method she used Piano Cello when I learned... how. So | in Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. 
a3 required no tedious scales— Violin Harmony and I told of my secret... and Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and partic- 
Bg ; ike Organ Composition how the course he had laughed | ulars of your offer. I am interested in the fol- 
ree no heartless exercises—no Drums and __ Sight Singing Sey. sn aka sats eee, owing course: 
weet Be ee racticine a Traps Ukulele Sa aa sean > ene eee | 
43° — practicing. Per Mandolin Guitar plished musician. 
Sst haps I might do the same Clarinet Hawaiian Steel One day not long after, Jack | 
a . ‘ > ruits 
35. thing! Snaies wo came to me and said, “Mary, 
33% So finally, half-frightened, Cornet Diccolo don’t laugh, but I want to try | Have you above instrument 
oF half-enthusiastic I wrote to oe a . learning to play the violin by | 
SSS t . mevictstncerahe -ateimnd eon that wonderful method. You Name 
ig ty the U. S. School of Music— Automatic Finger Control 7 . . 
EB without letting Jack know Piano Accordion certainly proved to me that it 
- sess Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String is a good way to learn music.” Address 
i ig Almost as soon as I mailed or Tenor) @ Bs tas Pes 
$1.00. th : So only a few months late 
e letter I felt frightened. Jack and I were playing to- | City State 
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to our Students 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will t bring you popt ularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had 
any musical training, you wv ill quickly get on, because 


our nine experts have perfected a course of home 
instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, C’s, 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
Method Easy ica tinea toe Seam 


but we furnish pictures of our professors playe 
iagrams, charts and pho mograph records 
lesson. This practically brings our 
from our stucio to your own home 
to listen to their playin 
U i they were actually in front of 
you. To prove this is easy, we will send 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon-—Send No Money 


we tl 








So positive are it you will bec« ome one of 
i 








” Also rec 
gives particular 1 
for your free book < e lesson today. 

os ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es es ee ee 
HAWAIIAN STUDIO No, 7210 

of New York Academy of a 


100 Fifth Avenue, New Yor N. ¥. 

Please rush your free book, “How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar and my first lesson. \lso reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me Thia obligates me in no way 
whatever. 

Pcthcnbsnctwibbbitiu doh scmhanakcckakhienankee 
PE iikbaeendaneuan  aackebie 
ae er State 








ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


IN THE BETTER PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND RECENT 
GRADUATES OF STANDARD COLLEGES 





ONLY, ARE URGED TO REGISTER NOW. 
WRITE FOR APPLICATION BLANK; 
Subsidiary of the National Bureau of 


Private Schools) 
Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
Suite 505 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






















We quickly teach 

by mail, or at school, 

in 8; are time. Enormous de- 

Big future. 

work. Oldest and foremost school. 


EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
obn Vas: N z- _ gets $25 for _o show 
card. Crawford, writes: *‘Earned $200 
while taking course. Jon’t delay. Send today 
for complete tien. sampies and guaran’ 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Stimson Ave, Est, 1399 DETROIT, MICH. 


Lest" DALN Tongw CARDS 
NSS! 










A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph—the 
same grade we have been supplying | 
schools for the past ten years—FREE 
for selling only FIVE GROSS Pencils. 
Read Page Seven. 


Teachers Wanted ‘<icntific Teacher. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Nor y " 
Indianapolis, Memphis. 

















(Continued on page 6) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| Important Notice 
jeremy Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
| authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 

of teachers and generally 
| throughout the country, and we 
| are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
| Instructor and Primary Plans 
| and our other publications with 

these agents as to have them 

send their orders direct to us. 
| 


Occasionally, however, we 
| learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
| such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 

| representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











Educators from Many Lands 
Meet in Toronto 


Four thousand delegates, represent- 
ing thirty countries, twenty-one official 
co-operating bodies and some eighty 
{other organizations, met in Toronto 
from August 8 to 12 for the biennial 
convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. The Univer- 
sity of Toronto was the host, and the 
| principal sessions were held in the uni- 
| versity’s Convocation Hall. Dr. Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Education for the state of Maine, pres- 
ident of the Federation, presided. He 
'summed up the purposes,of the organi- 
zation thus: 

“Only four years have passed since 
the World Federation was organized, 
but it has already grown to wield a 
|tremendous influence. The objects of 
the Federation are to secure interna- 
tional co-operation in educational en- 
terprises, to foster the dissemination 
of information concerning the progress 
of education in all its forms among 
| nations, and to cultivate international 
good will. The Federation believes in 
' nationality, but it believes in a com- 
mon humanity. It sees no way where- 
by a person, in being loyal to that com- 
mon humanity, can be disloyal to his 
|own land. It believes that those rer- 
sons will serve humanity best who, 
deeply grounded in the faith of their 
|own people and in love of their own 
country, will, nevertheless, step over 
national boundaries to the service of 
all peoples.” 

The convention met in plenary ses- 
sions and as groups. Education for 
peace, the teaching of history, develop- 
ment of international good will through 
sports, methods of peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, illiteracy, education 
of teachers in the international view- 
point, utilization of motion pictures to 


|foster understanding of foreign peo- 


ples, were the subjects of fruitful dis- 
cussion. 

Just how many corners of the earth 
had spokesmen and contributed to the 
success of the convention may be 
judged from the fact that the speakers 

| included leading educators from the 
following countries: Canada, _ the 
United States, England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, China, Japan, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Bulgaria, Persia, In- 
dia, Mexico, Greece. 

The World Committee on Education 

| for Peace, composed of a number of 
notable educators from different coun- 
| tries, and having as chairman Dr. P. 
W. Kuo of Nanking, China, director of 
the China Institute in America, pre- 
sented a lengthy and illuminating re- 
port, showing that the peace movement 
is now being furthered by some three 
hundred international organizations. 
| “We find,” says the report, “that edu- 
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= ALHAMBRA @ OE MING Ik H t & GLEASON 
x a oe C r* MARRIS- WALDO 8 a 
Games and Rhymes! Language Games | Number Games for) Primary Games to Spelling Games 
for Language Teach- for All Grades Primary Grades Teach Phonetics By Nell K. Gl 
i j , xy sve wat 
ing in the First By Alhambra G By Ada Van By Eliza Ann| son Contains 8 
Four Grades Deming. 30 lan-} Stone Harris and | Ss ample. Fifty-four | | spelling plans, 14 
- guage games to es-| Lillian McLean} games designed to} spelling plays, 

By Alhambra G. tablish the habit of | Waldo. Fifty-eight} stimulate the child's} games for review, 5 
Deming. Seventy-| correct speech and | number gam de- | interest in the teach-| relay races (for 
two new language ay . inc . te LS | Signed to create anjing of phonetics as| speech), 4 trav 
* Se a ch 8 oO Q jactive interes inja step in the mas-| gs > yeography 
games _ inclu ting Cloth, 90 pages —— Cloth, 123 ]tery of the key to ger eer: , 
rhymes and * | Price (bookonly) $0.80 } , Pike : re f pains 

: Book with 64 cards, size | V&&es, with many] reading. Cloth, 96] cross word spellir 
games, Clo 41-2 x 61-2 inches, for | |! llustrations, pages, illustrated | puzzles. Cloth, 
pages. Price. $0. 35 pupils’ use .... $4.20! Price ............ $0.85! Price .......... -$0.80 | pages, illus. Price $0, 80 


FIVE BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 








Methods and Mate-| Motivated Sead Morning Exercises | Primary Seat Work,| Devices and Diver- 
rial for Composi- Activities for All the Year | Sense Training and| sions for Vitalizing 
tion By Margaret F By Joseph C. Sin- Games eaching 

By Alhambra G. | Metcalf. Jesigned | delar. Over 300 ex- $y Laura Roun-| By Alhambra G 
Deming. Compre-|to guide rural and | ercises arranged tree Smith. Nearly | Deming. Contain 
hensive in scope and primary teac ae to lay by. day, the re ee } 100 sense ait aining | hundreds 4 i n 
rzesti 5 ‘overs | 4n intelligen ap- j ing an exercise for | exercises, OL levices anc diver 

+ sappors nog sneaene preciation of child-| each mc wning of the work plans and de ions for intermed 
vaske of tha inter- | D&ture and the} te n school months. | vices, and 54 school-| ate and = grammar 
end grammer things children like} Cloth, 254  pp.|room games. Cloth, | gr: ade s. Cloth, 216 
to do Cloth, 143 | Price $1.00 / 160 pages, with over , ill. Price $1.20 





. Cloth, 232 pages. 


$1.20 | pp., ill. Price $0.90! Paper binding -60 | 300illus. Price $0.85 LP m aper binding .60 


NEW SILENT READING SEAT WORK 





MATCHING MATCHING ANSWERING FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED 

COLORS PICTURES TO QUESTIONS PRINTED STORIES WITH 

6 cards, 8x10 SENTENCES 10 cards 6x8 DIRECTIONS QUESTIONS 
inches, to set, each|10 cards 8x 10/inches, to set, each}/20 cards 6x8/10 cards 8x10 
card different, also| inches, to set, each card different inches, to set, each| inches, to each set, 
color tablets and card different Grades 1-3. Child card different each card different, 
word cards Grades 1-3, Includes | arranges correct an- Grades 1-3. Va-| with — illustrations 
Grades 1-2. Set | 12% ares .of sentences. |swer to each ques- rious directions for es in colors 
No. 601. Price tures. A total of 80 fif- | tion with a og the children to_fol- Grades 1-3. To 
F . $0.30 | ferent pictures with 80 numbers. low. Set No. 604./ test the child’s prog 

= aitere ent sentences. Set 3. “-. “$0. 4 PURO scocctused * ress in reading 
- 502. Price $0.40 Price ............ $0.40 


All Books sent postpaid at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please you or we will refund your 
money. Our 1928 Catalog of Books, and School Materials is now ready!—the complete standard 
teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 

















No Joke 


Complete Your Education 
by C -respondence. High School Di- 
plom.s College and Professional Degrees. 
Hom: “tudy Bulletin FREE. 

TEACKL..S PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


AMME. te eenccenetul Master | 
appi 
me onand fort Lt MMeformation and ape peeks 
je co’ ors postag > * 
173 73° Stimson, The @ Lewis institute, Detroit 

















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 9“ ***ney 


awe New York 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 10 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and 


GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS 
arec gnatantly in ¢ such with the BEST 


321-323 University Block, We 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and of ten ADVA ALARIES THIRTY to 


SYR ACUSE, N. ¥. FIFTY pere Jent. Send for FRE Regi VANCE SALAL 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °222!Ssi**« 


The only agency in this section, We recommend you for the vacancy for “ae you are fitted, pee onl 
for a vacancy that exists, Come south and work ina growing system. Enrollment blanks on reque: t. 


VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamosiowns' Wi: « 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE, Write for particulars. 





THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


d HIGHEST SALARIED 

















PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY sre ses ioe Nese icnr Huntw orth 


Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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A Book That Makes Reading Fun 


“And what,’ said Alice “ is the use of a 


hook without pictures or conversation 2” 








| She would approve of 
LAD AND OTHER STORY PLAYS 
| By Anne Darlington 

$1.50 


I No long descriptions—charmingly written stage 


THE : é _ 4 ; 
Ww directions, lots of action and delightful pictures. 

manana “Altogether fascinating, graceful and practicable” 
PRESS says the Boston Transcript. 








600 Lasinaten 
Avenue 
New York 


| 
| THE WOMANS PRESS, 
| 600 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.50, 





Please send me LAD. 
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WORK BOOKS AND INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION EXERCISES 





stan 





Under the editorial direction of 











No. 2127 Autumn 


Peponama POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS—Beautiful color decoration which pu ils 
















make i direction of teacher. Four colored 12 x 36 
inch Spring, Summer, Autumn and W inter back- . 
grounds. Figures of children, dog, etc., printed on ‘Na 


sheets to be cut out, colored, pasted in Wwege 
oe oe Makes a wall decoration 12 ft. long 
$0.50 


2127. Complete 
peat STORIES—No. 2002. 


separate white 





Eight Silent 


Our Nation 
Washington . 












The Harter Schon! Suppty Co 




















MY WORK BOOK 


= EARLY AMIBICAN MISTORY 

































Garry Cleveland Myers, P.H.D., Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


PUBLISHED BY THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
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Reading Cards. yach card has an interesting ellip- HARTER SILENT TEACHER SEnice. Vocab- 
tical story. Missing card phrases printed at bottom ulary Building. For Grades 1 and 2 t in 
of each card are to be eut up and placed by pupils this se t 
eS ee $0.40 ard yx 11 iz rinted 
" HARTER WORK BOOKS Gernot ects and ata 7 
*y 4 
the | ‘ ftor 
FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plar n n every becoming ; : 
detail, in which the most advanced standards of materials and method are so correlated as relieve ie ing card 1 
~e teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plan ty major places ti 
an emphasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own tea ka € - W tl n aced 
Ne ] ) cludes a full semester's balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in respe the lea t ird ; 
# Each Be eee eae COmOrene: assurance of daily progress and mastery of your rricular e ia lace y " yet " 
every pupi eachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans and outlines to be tated to the pup ; made é ; 
No. 2128 or each pupil may be requested to buy his own copy and perform the exercises in the ' ages of the book. E ‘requent refere t < | 
THE HARTER CIRCUS PARADE Packe ts t 
See illustration above. Excellent new class project il ba yg ge -, rand Carolin By pases 15 bs er © a Rs 7 or pe hl 0 the e Bh. ‘ 
ation abo . eveland Myers, P id Caro me. Mye s 
makes an attractive wall decoration twenty four sont Providing wholly new cans rete org and neece 4 oa ‘a a rkbook in “Vital ~ ae ce - nited No. 2028-—126 Illustrated nouns. Per set....$0.60 
long, twelve inches wide. C ile sr pee two tall dure for individua, self inptrin ‘tion in all of the] States fror 1492 1795 ‘ No. 2145-108 illustrated action words. Per - 
phants, bareback rider, goose, Bruno anc trainer, ta number facts and processes required in each set 0.60 
man, dwarf, monkey cart and goat, two camels, clown grade. Per copy 7 $0.68 No. 2146—108 illustrated nouns Per set 0.60 
Charist and dow reindeer, ‘and’ calliope are printed in |] For grade 4. Ready November 1, 1927 QUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON —Iiy Charles Me. S167—108 iustrated nouns. Per set... 0.00 
brown and black ink on white drawing paper, to be For grade 2. Per — $0.60 ie Martz, M ; choc ‘u \ rk- PRIMARY ARITHMETIC r = , 
cut out, colored with crayon or water colors, and For grade 3. Per y $0.60 | - ok in the H ine ‘ nited it from 1795 lattes 9 rs 
pasted on backgrounds. No. 2186——Per set....$0.60 For grades 4, 5, 6. Ready October 15, 1927. pa we Prone’ ‘ oe iF I e A rvs | 
er co aces 0.68 pr ary I I eat 
a Teerene hem TOBY'’s AND TORY'S TALES— By Mary E nied ° work, ( ay dean extant 
Mother Goose. great educa- Pierce, B A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning| MY WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE By variot s Sih) di ti 8 
tional value in teaching children Reading Kimber M Persing. i a ao E] Per 1 i 2) (3 ere : 
\Dub-Dub. Little. Afiss. Muffet, For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy...» $0.96/.. For Jr. High School, “Por copy Bb Hh | attraction, msg (ALLIES UTA 
a- - ‘ 4 Miss 3 at, and di r ‘ 
Little Tommy Tucker, Old Mother MY WORKBOOK IN READING By Edna M.| WORKBOOKS Ad ALGEBRA By Myers, Thomas with learning DAK I Ao ©) 
pabbard._ mistress Mary, oo Aldredge and Jessie McKee Can be given to the] and Persing volume for each semest mpan} ‘ 
foman Tossed up in a_ Basket, child the day he enters the first grade. Ready ~ : « ‘ 
a Bye _— Bunting, a October 15, 1927. Write for prices. vee 1 pero Py Oct. 1.1927 $0.80 : i ; No. 2026 
e Boy Blue, and Sing a Song o — — Sicimccbe an f-checking ae 
5 A : ; 9 ARLY AMERICAN HI 
Sixpence, printed on heavy 9 x 12 myn WORE DON, bes ay LY AMERICAN ii8- WORK BOOK IN INTUITIVE _GEOMETRY— No. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 
inch —— ies apes. = aly 4 | By Betz, Miller, Mill For Ju i a ps So tion Facts below 10 
s0 a number of brilliantly colorec a ¢ 997 ‘ F 0. 2032—Silent Teache f Subtra i 
sheets of cutting paper with print- Ber prades 4, 5, and 6. Per copy.............. $0.48 | Ready October 15, 1927 Wr r price see + ne eae pad of Subtraction 
ed outlines of various parts of 2034—Silent Teacher of Division 
each picture, to be cut apart and $0.60 
pasted according to complete in- 
structions. No. 2065-—Per Set........-..ccsssee- 
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The family is going on [| 
a penic. 






Father and brother are 
going to fish 






Sister and baby are 
going to play. 





















No. 2157 
No. 2180 . . ” . TH HART { 
BIM, THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT. rd sie, For EXAMINE THESE TRIAL PACKAGES this news es copelets of gintees ante a acco 
First and Second Grades. Sixteen separate illustrat- For your convenience in selecting seatwork materials to exactly fit the require- , , vs >, re tat 
a Bene te the p nee og aoe yor ge oe ments of your class we have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listing each 





story followed by directions and suggestions for oar 
















of the 198 Harter numbers now available. 








These 


samples 
































are arranged for grades 













































ing, coloring and poster making. Price, per set..$0.5 as indicated below and will be sent promptly upon receipt of your order. Kindly 
STUFFED ANIMALS we. a Stee. Por use coupon below. he Das f the Week No. 2157 
First, Second and Third Grades eight 9x 12 inch - 2 oO Far 4 — e 
cards, die cut with outline forms of animals that Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 1 & 2 $0.15 postpaid lly al gaa, ae? ho 
ore love, es oes er gt age Complete Samples of Harter’s Seatwork for Grades 3 to 10 $0.15 postpaid T hr ‘ $0 
ete. Toys may be made up in oil cloth, muslin or “ : ‘ ° , or iat 
patch-box materials. Also suitable for’ blackboard The two above packages combined for Grades 1 to 10 $0.25 postpaid (san GaatanT GRE 
end poster decoration, drawing, wood-working, etc. | Hh » GRO LERY SIURI 
PU, IE TUR cnescncesnscceescvescoosencnsauscenntevavenessen $0.60 Seneca 
ANIMAL Discs. 
e e For Grades 1-A and 
2-B. By Elsie F. 
Larson and_ Elinor 
<Q 02 oe SS Williams. On the 
6 '@ learning side of each 
of these 8 cards ap 
Pe GQ pears the picture of 
> animal with its 
a DE name, offering vo- ites 
18 LJ ( — cabulary exercises. rena = 
No. 2182 On the wack or No. 2149 No. 2071 
testing side of each . 
card between the rows of perforations the same ani-| syRPRISE PICTURES—No. 2140. For Second } ng Be A OTs titerest cro hy Fy! 
mals as appear on the discs, are pictured with their Grade. Eight 9x12 inch cards accompanied - from paetuared shelve it a fe ms in bu a oe 
names, thus, when the card is reversed, only the per- patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut iu & 
forations into which the discs fit are to be. seen. from construction paper, freehand, assembled and ” ies 2102 No. 2098 THE GROCERY STORE—NO. 2067. Grades 3 
After learning from theve cugde wate gs a me pasted according to directions. Each.... $0.40 and 4. é 40 
tame and which are wild the child reverses his card |e eens ETTES—No. 2102. P 
and classifies the animals by inserting the discs in zTHoUeHT ovaenione AND ANSWERS. For mary Grades. 24" illustrati digs gy March, Run, | FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS—nNo, 2093. 
their proper places. No. 2182—Per set..........$0.60 | Grades 1 and 2. By Mabel Covtetem, A of eight ‘Jump,” “Skip,” etc., prit on 9x 12 inch car Reading and writing nu sf » 10 
a ctAaay) | mew and original thought question cards, with answers > on ; , an yom decoration interesting animal pi tur es 16 r 6 ir 
worRD CLASSIFYING Motivat- Word Ci 4 Clase ssitying to match. Size 9x 12 inches. Printed in clear large Price aA tonetine atest woth $0.50 $0.40 
ed by Stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and type on durable manila stock. Over sixty-four mis- >t > ; pan ny 
ith Grades. zach of 16 self- ‘ cellaneous questions in set The answers are to be | MOTHER GOOSE _ SILHOUETTES — No. 2098. | | @ 44) = NO. 2005 — PICTURE 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has cut on dotted lines and placed in envelopes. Pupils | Grades 1 and 2 32 Silhouettes on cards 9 x 12 MAKING. I t 1 el 
a fascinating story so written as | | lay them below the corresponding question. inches with rhymes —e Oo] ite each silhouette, } cards f free} 1 1 
to suggest to the child a flood of | 1 WOO, BOOS—-Per Seb .ncccccccccceccocccccesccccccccococccces $0.40 | to be arranged in proper sequience by pupil. : a wit! 1 tio 
pictures. Following the story | Price, per set...... shane S “enone” $0.40 eal n 1 , , 
are a group of words from which CLASSIFYING WORDS. For Grades 2 and 3. By Scams 
the child is to select one or more Florence Goldstein. Set of eight cards all different, DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES—No. 2004. Grades| | ly t f k 1 
lists adopted to designate high size 9 x 12 inches. Printed in haere clear type on 2 and Similar to our No. 2098 described ~ w I t 
spots in the story. These silent durable manila stock. Set has 288 different words iio but schadiine silhouettes of animals, birds, fish, | as + at I i} iu 
reading projects appeal to the to classify under twenty-four classifications, such as | ete. instead of Mother Goose Characters Sentences | 1G Ari Xx) de : 
native interests and prompt pur- months of the year, occupations, parts of the body, are to be cut and placed by the pupils at the de | —-—- - t 
posing. No. 2074—Per set $0.40 eS Oe ee eae $0.40 | of the proper picture according to context $0. 40 | thing of Each $0.40 

































T Cc ERS and P PI To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PREMIUMS Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, « 
[] New Teachers Catalog which describes and 1 S \ g n 
Send us your name, name of school, and ad- needs, (FREE) 
dress. We send correct number of good pen- ] New list of Helpful Hints. (FREE) 
cils for your pupils to sell at 5 cents each. ] Iustrated Circular Describing Harter’s Work Book ull grade FRE} 
re J so ‘ircula te ed to lude 1 t 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and New Unit Box Circular—Rev ud FREI 
we ship the premium at once. Enclosed find cents. Pl end Seatwork Sam; ‘ 
PREMIUM NO. 1—American flag. 3x5 ft. 50| PREMIUM NO. 6—7 Ibs. Permoplast Modeling Clay Enclosed find nts f Work Book ir 
pencils. | 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil sharpener. 50 pencils. | PREMIUM NO. 7—-Ten Pupils’ Pantographs. 100 Grade Returnable if desired. 
PREMIUM NO. 3—Schoo! Thermometer. 50 pencils. | pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4-—15 Blackboard Stencils. 50 pen-| PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Pantograph. 60 Name ....... P 
cils. pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Independence. | PREMIUM NO. 9—-20 copies “Golden Book of Fa Address 
Original script. 50 pencils. } vorite Songs.’ 100 pencils. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TEACHING HELPS 














THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Educational Publishers 





2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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These children do not have restless, idle moments because they are 
naking Constructive Seat Work booklets. Their teacher has subscribed 
for the Seat Work Service, and every month new pages come for the 
books and new designs for posters. ‘The children become absorbed in 
the fascinating task of making these books, learn to think for themselves 


and 
hel 


Constructiv 


mos 
fitti 


is ¢ 


The ma 


pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of the year. The 
stories are continued, and they are so planned that a number of lessons 
iay be developed from them, each page containing directions for the 
making of other pages. The pages are all punched, ready to tie together. 
De ns to color and cut furnish additional seat work and may be used 
to make posters. The wonderful part of it is that the material is all 
ready to put into the hands of the children without further preparation, 
ind the teacher can arrange to have enough copies so that every child 
will have one. 
IT IS FOR YOU 

Thousands of Agr ming are being helped by this Service. It will prove 
just as prac ‘tical, just as successful, for you. Why not try it? You can 
have it just a get as other teachers do. Just think what a difference 
it will hoe in saving time and effort for you! 

A package of sample pages of Constructive Seat Work material will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


Constructive 
Princeton, Illinois 
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INTERESTED! HAPPY! 


BUSY ! 


doing their own work without expecting constant 


teacher. 


habit of 
from their 


A SILENT TEACHER 


e Seat Work, beginning with the foundation of the simplest, 
isily grasped problems, builds upon that foundation, step by step, 
and more difficult facts into their places, until the structure 
and a definite end in the education of the child is reached. 
silent teacher building into permanent remembrance the 
in the recitation. 


PREPARATION UNNECESSARY | 


arranged that the 


the 


form 


t e 
ng new 
ecomes a 
taught 


al consists of pages of silent reading, so 


ter 


Seat Work Service, 


ailing of a sample package of 


nts to pay for the m 
your service to teachers. 


Seat Work with a description of 
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ENGLE’S **STANDARD’”’ DISPLAY ALPHABET follows Strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 





designed and recomme: nde »d by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. 
quality bristol, Capitals 
Orramental in any Grad 


PAID. Money Order or Express Order, Cash with orde 
Combination Script and Roman with figures, ‘like cu e , 50. 
Hse Alphabet and F igures 2. oe. Alphabet and Figures = 
. ENGLE, ‘‘The Map Man’”’ Lock Box 941, BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Takes 16%2 feet of space. 





8inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. 
ed or Ungraded School. 


Printed on best 
Useful and 
SPEC . AL PRICES on Large School Orders, Samples Sent POST- 





ee — 
! 








Owen Catalogue Free 
Send for Your Copy Today 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our large catalogue, which fully 


describes our entire line of books and other publications for teachers and schools 
and gives LIBERAL COMBINATION PRICES on many valuable teaching helps. 


Send a postcard for your copy today. Give complete address. Also names 


and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like to receive catalogues. 


Address orfce) 
Nearest to You 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y.— Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 











| staff of officers. 





cation for peace is influenced by a few 
dominant ideas. On the one hand it 
seeks to remove from the minds of the 
growing generation racial prejudice, 
misunderstanding and ignorance re- 
garding other races and peoples, and 
on the other hand, it seeks to cultivate 
an international good will, to develop 
sympathetic and intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs, foreign culture and 
civilization, and to create a desire and 
sentiment for peace and for the crea- 
tion of friendly relations with other 
nations. 

“For the education of school children 
a great variety of methods and devices 
are being used, including the teaching 
of world civics, the reform of history 
and geography teaching and textbooks, 
the observance of Good Will Day, Ar- 
mistice Day, the holding of world hero 
contests, peace oratorical and essay 
contests, the promotion of international 
correspondence and the exchange of 
students and professors.” 

A long report was likewise offered 
by the Committee on Military Pre- 
paredness, of which the concluding 
paragraphs were: 

“The Federation should enceavor 
by its policy and its work to adopt a 
positive activity toward organization 
for peace and not wait for develop- 
ments in the direction of disarma- 
ment before acting. 
and work for the co-operation of na- 
tions in all possible ways but espe- 
cially in educational matters. 


“We must, through education, en- 


| deavor to make the nations ready for 


this change and use our influence for 
peace immediately, without 
for a change in the mental attitude of 


nations, and for complete disarma- 
ment. 
“We should demand disarmament 


as a principle, but be ready to accept 
a gradual reduction of armaments as 
a step in advance, without being en- 
tirely satisfied with this partial dis- 
armament. 

“Finally, the policy of the Federa- 
tion should be to demand and to advo- 
cate extensive physical training for 


It should advocate | 





waiting | 


adolescent youths up to eighteen years | 
of age as against all military train- | 


ing.” 
At the final session, President 
Thomas announced plans to_ incor- 


porate the Federation and to place it 
on a_ $10,000,000 endowment basis, 
which will make possible a permanent 
secretariat with a trained executive 
Dr. Thomas stated 
that adoption of the report of the 
World Committee on Education for 
Peace did not signify that the Feder- 
ation was interested in breaking down 
national lines or in diminishing the 
sense of national patriotism. 
set ourselves to the task of promoting 
world peace with the conviction that 
we can better serve our own respective 
countries by serving humanity in all 
of its total relationships,” he added. 

It was decided to hold the next bien- 
nial convention, in 1929, 
Switzerland. It was also voted to 
postpone until the Geneva meeting ac- 
tion on that part of the resolution on 
military training that condemned such 
training in civilian institutions. This 
action was taken not because there was 
not a clear majority in favor of the 
resolution in its entirety, but rather 
because delegates of the different edu- 
cational and teachers’ associations in 
countries where no such military train- 
ing was given, were reluctant to pass 
judgment on the defense policy of other 
nations, 


Put God in your debt, every stroke 
shall be repaid; the longer the payment 
is withholden the better for you, for 
compound interest on compound in- 
terest is the rate and usage of this ex- 
chequer.—E merson. 





Schoolroom Baseball 
(FREE TRIAL) Give name, address, 
grade and send 48c. We will mail 48 
cards. Do you wish an add. & sub. or 
mult. & div. game? After two weeks 
use, you may keep or return cards and 
we will send 54c. 


Jones Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Cal. 


“We | 


in Geneva, 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


The 
from 







are used in preparation. e books contain 
actual questions, selected past examina 
tions, with complete answers. These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 










—Agriculture - - 40c —United States History 
~—Arithmetic - 40c - 2 © © © G06 
—Bookkeeping 40c —Music 40c 
—Civil Government 40c —rerney - 40c 
—Drawin ane Penmanship - , 40c 
~ Geography 40 —Physiology - - 40c 
—Grammar and English —Reading - - 40c 
Composition 40c 
ap tesa CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33c 


25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 

each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 

We are sure these books will please you~so sure that we 

willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 

need and enclose your check. atthe end of 10 days 

you are not fully satisfied, you may return the 

books and we will gladly refund your money 

FREE Write for our free catalog containing 

* sample questions and answers and 

, other material valuable in your review work 


A WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MINDEN ,NEBR. 


each, 
28 











The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 
ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 


Send 5c for our 256-page catalog at once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 











We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhi akesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 ye ars’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicage, Gil. 


























The Neilson Drawing Books 
Unequaled 


Hundreds of thousands in use. 

and City adoptions. 

8 book series for the grades for students. 

3 book series for the teacher. 

Rural book and hand-book. 

Landscape Painting for Home Development. 

RICES : 

Landscape Painting, Postpaid, $1.00. 

Any drawing book and hand-book, 65 cents. 

All 8 drawing books and hand-books, post- 

paid, $4.20. 

The same with all portfolios, postpaid, $5.00. 

Drawing books and hand-books by the dozen 

f. o. b. 28 cents each, 

By the 100 or more f. o. b., 25 cents each, 

Address: NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 


State, County 














SCHOOL ROOM PICTURES 


Easy to hang up prints. drawings. etc., by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures, charts, maps, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Will not mar woodwork or plaster 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















4 Ready mixed, non- 
Clay for Modeling. peat "Gee re. 
peatedly. Finest quality. Pound 40 cents, Sample 
10 cents. K.G. HOOVER, Marion, Ala. 
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Fi L With Glass 
' ags, Large rrame ic ures onograpns 
‘ ky g 9 Fronts ’ 
katt 
* t t 
Xe ype e ross irs i abine S, enci arpeners, 
1* 
h SS 
rial Leather Foot Balls, Basket Ball lley Balls, Et 
x _ Genuine Leather Foot Balls, Basket Balls, Volley Balls, Etc. 
when * N =~ 
KS e ” 
ntain 
nina 
Uh Iven rree for Uur Fencli Sales 
inc 
rs Te 
lent 
eat N thousands of schools throughout the country alert Osborne pencils sell readily because of their attractiv 
story teachers are adopting the Osborne plan of securing appearance and superior quality. They are high grade 
49c needed schoolroom equipment without a cash outlay. hexagon pencils in assorted colors with No. 2 leads, 
asc See how easy it really is! fancy gilt tips and rubber erasers. The gilt lettering 
49c Select the articles you want from this page and then which we place on every pencil free of cost tells just wha 
use the coupon below to send for the necessary number of the sale is for, as for instance, “Sold for the Flag Fund,’ 
) pencils for your pupils to sell at five cents each. As soon “Sold for the Picture Fund,” ete., thus making each per 
33c as the pencils are disposed of send us the proceeds and we _ sell itself and help sell others. We also supply the pen 
— will immediately ship to you, postpaid, the articles to cils without inscription if so desired. Be ire to sta 
which you are entitled for the sale of the pencils. whether you wish the pencils with or without inscription. 
oyen 
) days 
n the 


Large Framed Pictures 
for Your Schoolroom 


You may have your choice of any of 
the following Large (16 x 20 in.) 
Framed Pictures complete with Glass 
Front for selling only ONE GROSS of 
our Special Pencils. 


mane Beautiful American Flags in 
Various Sizes 


work 
We will give you a Large Ten Foot Flag 
made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed Fast 
Colors, Stripes securely sewed (not printed), 
complete with Canvas Headings and Metal 
Eyelets, suitable for outdoor or indoor use, for 





the sale of only ONE GROSS of our Special P . 
— Pencils. We will also give you your choice of o- ee —_ mw 
—— a Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag made of the as TE Neca Gles ngeius 
same materials for selling oniy ONE-HALF —— = Old Mill 
GROSS of Pencils. ee en ag a 
. Hardi ong of the Lar 
For interior decoration we furnish a Beau- 4 ‘ hers = i = 7 . 
tiful Three Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony St. Cecelia Christ at Twelve Christ in Gethsemane Sacred Heart of Mary A good, serviceable ball. Complete 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the Sistine Madonna Christ in the Garden Sacred Heart of Jesus St. Theresa (Little Flower) bladder, lace, ete. Given for the sal 
sale of only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils, or One or more of these Pictures will add immeasurably to the appearance of your school- ONE-HAL F 'G ROSS of our Special Pe 


a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted as above, for room and the pupils can proudly say ‘‘We earned it ourselves.’ 
selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 
It is only by purchasing the Flags in large ° 
quantities that we are able to make these Special Announcement 
wonderful offers. “ 
e Each Pencil will be suitably inscribed ‘Sold none Framed Color Reproduction of Old lronsides” 
for the Flag Fund” in Gilt Lettering at no 
extra cost when so specified. 


Your Choice of a Spalding Genuine 
Leather Basket Ball or Volley Ball 
<< . 


Through a special arrangement we are offering for the 
sale of only ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beautiful 16 x 20 in. 
! Framed Color Reproduction of the Famous Painting of 
' “Qld Ironsides’’ by Gordon Grant. The United States 
; Navy Department is distributing three million of these 
Pictures, the proceeds being used to restore this historic 
warship. We pay a certain percentage of the cost of each 
Picture to the Navy Department for this purpose. Each 


Large Size Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinet 





y 
A Necessity in the Schoolroom * Picture is mounted with Glass Front in a Beautiful Blue 
—s q and Gold Frame to harmonize with the coloring of the y 
ea | Picture. re to 
i This is an exceptional opportunity for your schoo! to These are high grade, fully guaranteed, Spal- 
secure one of these Pictures free of all cost. ding products. Each ball complete with be 
quality bladder, lace, ete. Given for the sale 


“ r i u n ” ‘ i 
Pencils will be suitably tnserthed Sold for the Picture Fund’”’ when so ordered at no additional cost. of only ONE GROSS of our Special Pencil 


Get This High Grade Phonograph for Your School Without Cost Levee Sie Chicago Pencil Siew 


Given for 
the sale of 
only ONE- 
HALF GROSS 
of our Special 
Pencils. Saves 
time and nev- 
er breaks the 3 
lead! Automat- /|% 
ically stops cut- 
ting as soon as 
proper point is 
secured! No 
more dirt or 
chips to litter the floor 4 
Your pupils can earn 
one of these serviceable Sharpeners in a few 
minutes of their spare time, 








We are making it easy for your pupils to 
secure this very useful Cabinet without any 
cost whatever. 











It contains all things needed in case of ac- 
cidents, cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often 
have you wished that just such a kit was at 





We 














hand? Accompanied by Instruction Book 
ks carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. 
high by 3% in. deep. Made of hardwood, oak a e 
finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and Special Reward for the Pupil 
dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever 
sie desired. Given for the sale of only Two Gross Selling the Most Pencils 
of our Special Pencils. To the Pupil selling thé largest number of 
ae pencils we will present one of our Schoo! Com- 
° panion Set containing Fo High Grade 
Special Reward for the Teacher THE MODEL “EF” PHONOGRAPH illustrated above plays all disc records—Victor, Rubber 1 pped Pencils, One Pen Holder. One 
~ . i Mdis comers re » ete re ors every selectio ox sitely—-just like Spencerian n Point ne andy Pencil 
id ache rh Jers » Gross ¢ olumbia, Edison, Eme rson, Pathe , etc. It renders every s¢ lectic n exquisitely s ‘ ao ae “ut 
Winakor bes = te hee a om Bw hs the high priced machines. It is durably constructed and will give years of service. Sharpener, One Six Inch Bra Edged Ruler 
be , : ¥ ° oan wwe. 7 "0 - Th: ’ — 11 . hi. , 
Combination Letter Opener, Paper Cutter and This wonderful Phonograph is given FREE for the sale of only FIVE GROSS of our This handsome reward Dede be highly pr 
Ruler with our compliments. This will be Special Pencils. Each Pencil will be inscribed ‘‘Sold for the Phonograph Fund” in Gilt by any boy or girl fortunate « no igh to rece ve 
»st- found useful every day and will last indefi- Lettering at no additional expense when so ordered. Hundreds of teacher have written it It will be sent m mediately on rece ipt of 
nitely. Securely packed with every shipment us that they have found this Phonograph a great help in Pe nmanship Cla ses, Exercises, re srpdpie “€ P sashes ided tnis = ac “ su witnin 
of one gross of pencils or over. Folk-Dancing, Physical Training, Drills and Marches, Musie Appreciation Classes, ete. ixty ays from date pencils are hipped 
zen 
_—n —— ee es ee me 
m No Money In Advance No Time Limit on Sale | 
= Remember, we do not ask you to send one cent of money in advance, nor will there be any extra | N.I. Oct., °27. 
charges of any kind, as we furnish the pencils and pay the shipping charges on them as well as on 19 
the premiums you choose. Furthermore, we do not set any particular time limit on the sale, gladly | a = : ’ : 5 “EP 
» granting 30 or 60 days in which to complete the sale if necessary. The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York ; ™ 
, SPECIAL OFFER—As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present to every school | _Gentlemen : You may send us, charg pre paid sasocsaeeelS FO Pty you By ei >> <te 
— remitting for the pencils within fifteen days after their receipt a Large Size (16 x 20 in.) Facsimile cils. We agree to sell them at 5e ons a a 1 ren pers . I shai ‘ wn S a 
Reproduction of the Declaration of Independence on plate paper suitable for framing. ‘This famous [ cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upor srr a rem “ waht 
historical document should be on the wall of every schoolroom. It is given absoiutely free of all cost our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale, 
in addition to the premium chosen for the pencil sale. [ F Send 4 ' . ; 
i i t J y ~] s oe yencils thout inse tion. 
Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want, fill out the coupon order- [] Send pen with i riy 
ing the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. [ Inscribe vencils—‘“‘Sold for the 
| | Teacher's 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, an 
Name of k 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK | Prin or Supt. Addr 
| Name of School 
en 
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with Phonic Word Cards 


by Maude Goldsmith 


Provide the teacher with permanent, basal vocabulary material 
of a flexibility which makes it of equal value in teaching Oral and 
Silent Reading, Seat Work and Story Telling. 

Warmly approved for its value in Kindergarten, Pre-Primer, 
First Grade, Subnormal and Foreign Children Classes. They pro- 
vide a basis for pre-primer reading exercises and may be used to 
supplement any primer or first reader. 

Series No. 1 consists of forty Action-Word Cards, illustrated in 
silhouette, size 8 x 9, with forty Initial Phonic Word Cards, size 
3x8. Price $1.50, postpaid. 

Series No. 2 consists of thirty Animal-Word Cards, illustrations in 
silhouette of thirty animals which have domestic, story and circus 
interest, size 8 x 9, with thirty supplementary Initial Phonic Word | 
Cards, size 3x 8. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Unique Display Box—-Teacher’s Manual 


Each series packed in a substantial box of unique construction, | 
effective manner. With each series there is a Teacher’s Manual | 
describing many interesting methods of use. | 

Both series, ordered together, $2.75, postpaid. 


New English Work Books | 


Learning English Help Books | 


Complete Project Books in Elementary English 


By Anna Evans and Mary Leland Watkins 
Teachers of Elementary English 








Learning English Help Books provide motivated exercises and 
: ssignments which drill the pupil in correct use of words and their 
relation to each other; sentence formation, paragraph formation, 
punctuation, capitalization and letter writing. Book Reviews, 
Picture Study, Bird Study, etc., and the activities of a Good English 
Club and programs for Special Days provide unusually attractive 
subject matter for written and oral composition. 

GRE 36 cents | Serene 44 cents 

For Third, Fourth or Fifth Grades. For Fifth, Sixth or Seventh Grades. 


(25% discount when ordered in lots of 10 or more.) 
Printed on good paper, size 734, x 1014, substantially bound with 
tough paper covers. 


SPARKS 
By Valine Hobbs 


A delightful new reader for Primary Grades— 
which also teaches Fire Prevention. 

With bright original stories, playlets and school 
exercises—all based on child interests—it provides 
interesting material which effectively teaches Fire 
Prevention—yet does this incidentally and without 
extra effort on the part of the teacher. 

Rich in suggestive projects—Dramatization, Orig- 
inal Verse Making, Original Poster Making, Sentence Completion 
Tests, Oral English and Silent Reading. Large type, charmingly 
illustrated. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


1112 W. Daggett Street Fort Worth, Texas | 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by Harr- Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By N. eg 
Cloth. 





Brownies in the Greenwood. 


Panta, Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. 

128pp. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 
“Brownie” is almost a magic word | 

to any youngster. Anything new 


about the brownies is more to be de-| 
sired than much fine gold. Of course 
there is not a great deal relating to 
these mischievous, helpful, industrious, 
fun-loving sprites that can be called 
new—not since that genius, 
Palmer Cox—and these stories are de- 
scribed as largely adaptations from 
German, English, and Scotch brownie 
stories. They will be new, however, to 
a large number of children, and -that 
is all that matters. Dorothy Dulin’s 

illustrations are filled with the true 
brownie spirit. Large type and simple 





and minds. 

Alison Blair. 
of “Princess 
Witch,” ete. 
Cloth. 305pp. 
pany, New York. 

Alison Blair is a tale of adventure 
and romance with its setting the period | 


By Gertrude Crownfield, Author 
White Flame,’’ ‘The Shadow | 
Illustrated by George M. yon | 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton Com- 





PROSE™POETRY 


An Upper Grade Reading Course | 
for English Study and Appreciation 


S I X T H 23 stories; 38 poems; 9 Kipling 
selections; 10 Scott poems; 
YEAR Silent Reading; Vocabulary 
drills; Helps; Notes; Biog- 

raphies; Character building; $1.12 net. 


SEVENTH non ay 40 poems; 6 Holmes 


Treasure Island ; 


YEAR C oe Carol; Great Stone 
Face; Lady of Shalott; Silent 
Reading; Teaching features; $1.12 net. 
E I G HTH 5 stories; 41 poems; 6 Lowell | 
poems; Man Without a 
YEAR Country; Sleepy Hollow; || 
Evangeline; Miles Standish ; 
Snowbound; Teaching features; $1.12 net. || 


N I N TH oa Entrance Require- 


nts; Ancient Mariner; |} 

YEAR ken rican Poems; Short Sto- || 
ries; Odyssey; Ivanhoe s As il 

You Like It; Teaching features; $1.36 net. || 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Publishers 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


604 Snow Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 














of the French and Indian Wars. Its | 








heroine is a charming English girl who | 
to America in 1755 with her | 
father, who died on the voyage. | 
| Thereafter she had many a lively ex- | 
perience. The historical facts recounted | 
are authentic, and the atmosphere is | 
faithful to the times described. In 
writing, the author had in mind girls | 
of twelve to sixteen years of age, and 
it may be assumed that they will be 
delighted not only by the no but by | 
the tasteful and artistic appearance of 
the volume. It seems likely, too, that | 
|their brothers and other boys of like | 
_age will hardly scorn a tale that is so | 
| well seasoned with the exciting events | 
|centering in General William Johnson 
and the famous Indians of his time. 
Toys Every Child Can Make. By Harry B. | 
Wright. Illustrated, Cloth. 64pp. $1.60. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, | 
Wisconsin. | 
Not only “toys every child can | 
make” but “toys every child will want | 
to make.” The drawings in this col-| 
lection are inspired by understanding | 
on the part of Mr. Wright, for he is | 
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THE FOX HUNT Homer 


HARMONY OF COLOR 
is essential for 
TRUE ART APPRECIATION 
80 > Subjects Now Ready 
he series is entitled 
THE DAY MASTERPIECE MINIATURES 
Unquestionably the finest ever published. 
All our prints are guaranteed printedin four colors- 
yellow, red, blue, black. 
Price 8c to 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 Different Subjects 
Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. N. 8 East 49th St., New York 


No.7 











constantly aiding the manual training 





teachers in Buffalo, N. Y., to work out 
new ideas in woodworking for younger 
pupils. . The author is connected with 
the Art Education Department of the 
public schools. The toys’ attractive- 
ness is partly dependent on a humor- 
ous element which, while not carried 
to a farcical extreme, is sufficiently 


f you cannot attend 


Home Study: : ® High school or college, 


write for our bulletin 


on “How toStudy at Home.” High School, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Higher Accountancy, Civil Service, Law, and many 
other courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
Free. Write CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


Engineering, 


Bulletin 





obvious to draw a _ response from 





young children. The outlines are 
simple and of good size. Directions 
for cutting and coloring are plain. A 
large variety of projects is offered, in- 
cluding items for a circus parade. A 
more delightful source-book for crea- 
tive work in the thin-wood medium it 
would be hard to find. 

Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of 


Schools. By Thomas D. Wood, A.M., 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, A.B., M.D., Lecturer and Assistant Phy- 
sician, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 637pp. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. 

In their Introduction, the authors 
state clearly the purposes and scope of 
this book. The program of health su- 
pervision they have developed is in- 
tended to be thoroughly practical and 
comprehensive. That it is comprehen- 
sive might be assumed from the 637 
pages in the book. That it is practi- 
cal one would gather from the fact 
that a great number of persons and or- 
ganizations have co-operated in pro- 
viding the authors with the fruits of 
their experiences. Modern _ school 
health work has come to have many 
phases, and the present volume _ is 
necessarily limited to those indicated 
by the title. Dr. Wood has written 
and is writing on other aspects. Here, 
the following topics are specially con- 
sidered: Protection and promotion of 








MAPS 


POSTPAID 


10c 


END ten cents in stamps or 

coin to school map headquarters 
for a new sample assortment con- 
sisting of six desk outline maps 
in two sizes, and one project-prob- 
lem map of Europe. 


Or, if you need the maps quickly, 
order direct from our advertise- 
ment on page 23 of the September 
Normal Instructor, where the 
order number, description and 
prices of the desk outline map 
helps for teachers are given. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO., 
School Map Specialists, 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 


I enclose 10c. Please send me postpaid your 
special assortment of desk outline maps. 


Name 
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WASHBURN 3 * 
WASHBURNE 1 BRT 35 SMALL 
1 SET 7 PERFORATED CARDS PICTURE CABDS 3 BET 7 LARGE 
) GWT 4 SHERTS OF LABSLS STUDY CARDS | 
| 
WASHBURNE 
1 SBr INDIV. PHONIC 
DRILL CARDS 46 
e ee . 7 l | j 
Winnetka Individual Reading Materia _ — | 
By Livia Youngquist and Carleton Washburne, illustrated by Margaret Iannelli, pe eee ee | 
Pre-Primer and Primer Material Pre-Primer and Primer Material—Cont. || 
For each child in the class: For the teacher: 
One set individual picture and study One teacher’s edition of “My Reading 
cards (35 small picture cards, 7 large Book” $1.25 
study cards) ........ ...-$0.50 WASHBURNE 
) ee -) 1 GET 36 LABGS 
One set of perforated cards and labels Phonics Material rioeGean Case 
(7 large perforated study cards for ir sceroines 
strips, 4 sheets of labels). Note: For each child: 
This is the only part of the material One set of individual phonics drill cards 
that cannot be used over and over (46 self-instructive, _ self-corrective 
again by different children....$0.20 cards) $0.25 
a iis Racodtine Rack” tone , weaned . 
One copy of My Re ading Book {prim One “My Sound Book,” 176 pages, illus- 
er, 136 pages, illustrated)........ 90.59 trated (for learning phonograms and 
sing > j ‘eading s ries..$0.9 
For the teacher: using them in reading stories..$0.90 BOOK 
One set of teacher’s picture cards and for the teacher: aow u 
sight word cards (35 large picture ae 
cards and 12 large cards for testing One teacher’s edition of “My Sound e wh o a | 
MOG “WORGEY sec ccscitlanncns ..$2.25 Book” $1.25 | 
OUNGOUNST- WASHBURNEI | 
Chicago oon New York ; 
536 So. Clark St., RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 270 Madison Ave. 











all employees of a school system; de- 
tection and correction of health defects 
of pupils; minimizing as far as pos- 
sible the limitations of handicapped 
children and assuring such pupils the 
best possible social and economic 
status for the future. A vast amount 
of material is included, so organized 
and indexed, however, as to be readily 
accessible. Many charts and tables 
present compactly data and devices 
that would be adaptable to the needs of 
various communities. 

An Athletic Program for Elementary Schools. 


Arranged According to Seasons. By Leonora 
Andersen, B. S., Formerly Director of Physical 


Education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. Foreword by Dr. J. Anna 
Norris. Illustrated. Cloth. 144pp. $2.00. A, | 


S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

The Conduct of Physical Activities in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools. By Wilbur P. 
Bowen, M.S., Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 175pp. $2.00. A. S. Bartles and Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Philosophy of Athletics. 
Character, with the Psychology of 
Coaching. By Elmer Berry, Associate Director 


Coaching and 


International Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion College, Springfield, Mass. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 228pp. $2.00. A, S. Barnes and Com- 


pany, New York. 

Swimming Simplified. Revised and Enlarged 
by Lyba and Nita Sheffield, A. M., Directors of 
Swimming, Universities of California and Col- 


umbia (summer sessions), and (Nita Sheffield) 
Instructor of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Illustrated. Cloth. 310pp. $2.00. A. S. 


Barnes & Co., New York. 

These four books are quite different 
in character, yet they are unified by 
the fact that each treats of some aspect 
of physical activity. An Athletic 
Program offers games “built out of 
fundamental game elements, graded 
and adapted for use in school condi- 
tions.” Careful experimental 
with groups of children preceded the 
preparation of the book. The Conduct 
of Physical Activities, likewise, applies 
to elementary schools, but its range is 
wider, including the high school, and 
it is rather a book on the technique of 
using material than a supply of ma- 
terial. It is chiefly intended as a nor- 
mal school text, providing training in 
technique through definite projects to 
be worked out by the students. The 


Athletic | 


work | 


Philosophy of Athletics is written from 
the standpoint of the most intelligent 
type of coach and emphasizes the im- 
provement of athletics which such a 


coach may bring about through under- | 


| standing and application of basal 
principles. The “philosophy” with 
which the book is concerned is of the 
most practical and fruitful sort. It 
is the author’s contention that the 


fundamental contribution 
to education. Swimming Simplified is 
an excellent book in its particular 
field, with all that one might reasona- 
bly expect in accurate directions and 
| explanations and in adequate illustra- 
tions. It goes from Beginner’s First 
Lessons through chapters on Deep- 
Water Emergency Tests, Swimming 
for Children, Analyses of the Various 


can make a 


Swimming, How to 
ming Meet, Life Saving, Swimming 


and How to Teach. 


My Life with the Eskimos. 
tion.) By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. With Fore- 
words by Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of 
the American Museum of Natural History, and 


(Abridged Edi- 


Stefansson 
$2.00. 


cal Survey of Canada during the 
Expedition, Illustrated. Cloth. 400pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

It is very pleasant to be able to call 
attention to this condensed but in no 
way injured edition of Mr. Stefans- 
son’s remarkable account of his Arctic 
experiences. In a Foreword, Reginald 
Walter Brock, who was Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada during 
the Stefansson Expedition, says the 
explorer has “presented to the public 
| the most vivid and readable descrip- 
tion of the country, of its inhabitants, 
and of life within the Arctic.” Says 
Mr. Stefansson himself: “The abridge- 
ment keeps the direct narrative of 


sions, and omits the scientific appen- 
dix. ... In one respect only is the 
short edition more complete than the 
longer. This is in the case of the 
‘Blond’ Eskimos, a subject that has 


of Physical Education, Professor of Physiology, | and Life-Saving Tests, Water Sports, } 


coach of large ability and broad vision | 


Swimming Strokes, Racing Starts, ete., | 
Diving, How to Train for Competitive | 
Manage a Swim- | 


Reginald Walter Brock, Director of the Geologi- | 


the original edition, eliminates digres- | 


ree to Teachers 


Inattention 





Tardiness 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 





How would yot rol with the newest s ol 
n, : l Project-Problem 

Di Recitation, 

C) Classr¢ 








Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
irt, please send me at nce *rof 
Be y's Introductory Course 
tical Scho Discip 


in Prac- 
ne 


Name 


Addre 


INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 


™ 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 
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We give you FREE ALL FOUR PREMIUMS shown below for selling only one gross of our 5c “SUPERFINE” hexago: 


shaped SCHOOL NAME PENCILS. Send no money. Just order one gross of our “SUPERFINE” pencils. 


We engrave your SCHOO). 


NAME or any short inscription, as (SOLD FOR OUR FLAG FUND) on the pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold FREE. Sell the pencils to you: 
pupils, or have your pupils sell them for 5¢ each. Send us the proceeds ($7.20) and we will send you FREE all four premiums illustrated an! 
described below. These premiums are guaranteed to be the highest quality. Our “SUPERFINE” pencils are not cheap pencils but 5¢ pencils. 
They contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth firm lead that will not break or scratch, they have polished brass tips with red Para rubber erasers, 


and come in any or assorted enameled colors: red, blue, green, yellow, lavender and purple. 


In spite of its high cost, the lead in “SUPER- 


FINE” pencils is made only of premium grade graphite, subjected to the most elaborate refining process known to the pencil industry. Every 
lead is pressure molded to give it exceptional strength and lasting quality, before receiving the special treatment which makes its smoothness 


so pronounced. By actual test a “SUPERFINE” lead will suspend more weight than any other lead made. 
“SUPERFINE” pencils. 
and print the engraving you want on the pencils. We pay all postage. 


FLAGS 


U.S. Flags made of ex- 
tra heavy bunting, 
sewed 
printed), heavy canvas 
headings and brass 
eyelets 
mounting. 
not to fade in sun or 
rain. 

outside 
choice of 3x5 Ft., 
Ft. or 5x8 Ft. size. 























We are the only firm selling 


‘In ordering give your Superintendent’s name and address; write plainly; state size and style of premiums wanted 
Send in your order today. 


stripes, (not 


ready for 
Guaranteed 


For 
use. 


inside or 
Your 
4x6 


SOLID GOLD SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PENS. Your choice of ladies’ or gents’ style. 
pen is 14 Kt. solid gold with Iridium ball point, as good as any pen made. 
mottled Green Jade color non-breakable material. 
filling lever are gold plated and are of the latest approved design. 
writer and guaranteed for five years. 


SILVER PENCILS are propelling, contain extra leads, have red 
rubber eraser and are guaranteed 
to be mechanically perfect of the 
Your choice of 
ladies’ or gents’ style. 

AUTOMATIC 
SHARPENERS are of standard 
Have rotary hardened steel 

Fully guaranteed. 


best material 


CHICAGO 


make. 
cutters. 


The ring, clip, and self- 





The 
The barrel and cap are 


A good 








XMAS NAME PENCILS for Xmas gifts to your pu- 
college or general use. 
Names in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold, one name to a box. 
“SUPERFINE” 5c hexagon pencils described above, 
Beautiful 
plainly on but one side of paper. 


pils. 


any or assorted colors. 


Practical for school, 


boxes. Write 











Box of 3 pencils, 25c; 10 boxes 
or more, 17c a box. 

Box of 6 pencils, 35c; 10 boxes 
or more, 27c a box. 

Box of 12 pencils, 50c; 10 boxes 
or more, 47c a box. 


Remit with your order. We pay postage. 
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LETTERS TO iiiiiii » @ ore» e OO oe) Bas 
] ontrover- America’s Roots in the Past. (In “‘Commun- 
ee ene DOMESTIC SCIENCE | vrved to be unexpectedly cont pcltmerten’s Bests te the Bast. (Ie “Commen- 
Largest Cataloglssued Sent FREE sial and of perennial interest. The Principal, Oglesby Public School, Chicago, and 
Thi ekg baboon Ute aay nebartecletans te Home Study Courses expedition, which for long was sup- | Dorothea’ Beeby. Illustrated. Cloth. — 431pp. 
J center and HS, GS, or $8 beside shield, 12 or | Cooking, Neng mee Health, Maratha ete. fend year] posed to be lost, was successful be- | Charles E. Merrill Company poige A ‘ 

1554 o or teachers, extension workers ea room, unchroom sf ¢ ca 4 > > 
cs mise, fa.s5 each. Sturting olive. re Samples | jpetitation managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page cause Mr. Stefansson and his zoologist The story which this hel tells i 
booklet, The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE. companion, Rudolph Anderson, learned | written with the view of helping the 





Metal Arts Co. ‘lec, 


743 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. | am. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th 





RHYTHMIC SONGS 








SHERMAN CLAY & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me descriptive cir- 


cular on RHYTHMIC BOOKS. 
Name 
Address 


City...... 


S for Early Grammar and Kindergarten 

contains 35 songs and games for small children with full directions for the games. 
RHYTHMIC STUNTS AND GAMES for Slightly older Children 

contains 23 songs and games for Boys and Girls with full directions for playing the games. 
| ar THMIC DANCES AND DRAMATIC GAMES for Older Boys and Girls 


ba diaccecancssainens 


contains 16 games and dances with directions. The accompanying muste i is for piano solo, 


LIST PRICE EACH BOOK $1.25 
Special Introductory Offer to Jan. 1,’28 


THE THREE BOOKS $3.00 
Sherman Clay & Co., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


St.,Chicago 


Three Books of Rhythms for School Children 


























Teachers—let me give you a regular 





how to live in the Arctic as the Eski- 
mos themselves do. The story of their 
adventures and accomplishments is 
more fascinating than any fiction and, 
being all true, it furnishes an authen- 
tic word- picture of a region and peo- 
ple studied at first hand with sym- 
pathy and intelligence. 

The Constitution of the United States. By 
James M. Beck, LL.D., formerly Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, with foreword by Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Edited for school use by Edwin 
L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of Detroit 
Schools, and C. C. Barnes, Supervisor of Social 
Science, Detroit Public Schools. Cloth. 207pp. 
$1.25 net. George H. Doran Company, New York. 


Interest in the Constitution of the 
United States has been fostered in 
schools recently by oratorical contests 
held under the auspices of a group of 
newspapers. The young orators who 
have won out in state, sectional, or na- 
tional events have received publicity 
and awards. Thousands of students 


fifth or sixth grade pupil “to view his- 
tory from the social standpoint and to 
regard the problem of history as the 
problem of ‘living together.’” This 1s 
distinctly a “background” text, devel- 
oped along lines consistent with pres- 
ent-day ideas in presenting history. 
Social and economic conditions receive 
much mote space than political events, 
wars, and rulers. The first sixteen 
chapters are concerned with prehistoric 
man, early Asian and African civili- 
zations, the Greeks and Romans, med- 
ieval life, discovery of the New World, 
beginnings of self-government in Eng- 
land, and developments in_ religion. 
The remaining chapters are devoted 
to early life in the American colonies. 
Topics for Discussion and Suggestions 
for Reading conclude each chapter. 
Maps and illustrations are carefully 
selected. 








30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 


have studied and spoken on the Consti- - A, Bird's Eye View of Invention. By A. 

j > ; ; rederic Sollins, uthor of ‘‘Radio Amateurs 
tution and thousands more will in the | jondbook,” ete. 61 illustrations. Cloth. 320 
future. For this reason, particularly, pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted this offer last season 


New York. 

Mr. Collins has covered a wide field, 
as his title implies. It would obvious- 
ly not be possible to tell much about 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


and because understanding of the Con- 
stitution will have a _ profound in- 
fluence on our attitude as citizens, this 
school edition of Mr. Beck’s notable 








Send the names of 20 or more 
/ yeasts of your pupils. We will 


send you, not asample, butareg- 








ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 





any one invention in such a survey, 
and the wonder is that room has been 
found for so much that is significant. 


work is welcome. It is less expensive 
than the original edition, which has 
been reprinted many times, and at the 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











CATARRHAL JELLY 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


[KKONDON's NI DO? INDON'S SOLD BY 





Written in popular style, indexed by 
subjects and by proper names, the 
book has value for ready reference as 
well as for more continuous reading. 
The inventions discussed are grouped 
under Units of Measurement; Busi- 
ness Machines; Wood-working Tools 


end of each chapter the editors have 
added True-False-Debatable State- 
ments for review purposes. The book 
does not offer a detailed analysis of the 
Constitution, but describes its basic 
principles, and points out its bearing 
on our present-day problems. 
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LEARN N CARTOONING 
AtHome--Simple Method 


Just think 
ists for work that’s fun! 
at home—no matter if you've never touched a drawing 


—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good cartoon- 
And YOU can learn cartooning 


pencil. 
plified method and Offer to New Students. 
NAME PLAINLY. 
Miss. (Nosalesman will call.) 

WASHINGTON Stee, F GAnroonms. 
Room 4210-E, 1113-—15Sth St. ee Washington, D.C, 


WRITE 





Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No 6. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two youre 
e 












! You can complete 
this simplified Hig 
hool Course at | +4 

8 all requirements for en- 

trance to col hd the leading professions. ane 

Free Bulletin. Send Dae TODAY van 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 11767, Drexel Av. & 68th St, © A.3.1923 OHICAGO 


















Become a Tulloss Expert 


TENOGRAPHE 


DOUBLE THE OUTPUT—EARN $40 TO $60 A WEEK 
Quickly Develop Into Big Executive Position. 
World-Famous Tulloss Expert Shorthand and Typewritin ng. 
learned Quickly at Home—Spare Time Only. Speed o of BOto 100 
words @ minute in Typewriting. 125 to 15 Shorthand, 
Wonderful Srary Zales Course. Graduates 

$60 a week. $O CAN YOU. 
Moderate cost. “ee ok 
‘alu- 


Guaranteed. 
double output—Earn $40 
Supersedes old methods. Eas "Por anyone. 
promotions, Limited Special Offer now open. Send for 
able Free Book. Tells all. Write TODAY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1074 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 








Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


lf you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 





Send posteard for FREE Book describing our sim- | 


State age and whether Mr., Mrs. or | 














frank opinion. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr, Burton 442 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 





| the 
| an introduction describing the method 
| of procedure with detailed instructions 


You can read music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how tolearn 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. 
Boxtanere ce. or advanced players. Your ‘only expense about 
2c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 












Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
ur writing in few days. Big im mprovement in three 

| ooh No failures. ma, s outline FR 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 1 St. Louis, Mo, 





ROWN’S Home Study School (225"°3." 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 


Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, lll. 





| Reading Book. 


and Machinery; Farming Implements; 
Power Generators; The Story of 
Transportation (four chapters); Pa- 
per and Printing; Textile Machines 
and Processes; Stone, Pottery and 
Glass Working; Arms; Musical In- 
struments; Electricity; Telegraph and 
Telephone; Optical Instruments; Dis- 
coveries in Chemistry. The illustra- 
tions show many interesting and curi- 
ous inventions of earlier centuries, as 
well as the beginnings of things on 
which our civilization of to-day de- 
pends very largely. 

My Reading Book and My Sound Book. 
Individual Work in Beginning 
Livia Youngquist, Primary Teacher, 
Ill., and Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Ill. Illustrated by Margaret 
| Iannelli. Cloth. My Reading Book: 136pp., 85c; 
Teacher's Edition, $1.25. My Sound Book: 176pp., 
90¢ ;Teacher's Edition, $1.25. Pre-Primer (for 
each child): 1 set picture al study cards, 60c; 
1 set perforated cards and labels, 20c. (For the 
teacher): 1 set teacher's picture cards and sight 
word cards, $2.25. Phonics Material (for each 
child): 1 set phonics drill cards, 25c. Rand 
McNally and Company, Chicago. 

The two books named are part of 
the Winnetka Individual Reading Ma- 


For 


terial—pre-primer and primer ma- 
terial, and phonics material—which 
has been developed over a period of 
years by Miss Youngquist and Dr. 


Washburne. It has been released only 
after experiment and thorough testing. 
Fifteen hundred sets were tried out by 
co-operating teachers in various parts 
of the country; the material was then 
revised and rearranged for the perma- 
nent edition. The work is fitted to the 
varying abilities of individual children 

and yet it is so constructed that it can 
be utilized in classes of standard size. 
This individualized reading material 
is put forth as distinctly scientific and 
practical. The content is childlike, in- 
volving the experiences of a family of 
three children with their pets. The il- 
lustrations, too, are childlike, for while 
they are artistic they savor of the 
drawings made by small children. Af- 
ter several weeks of socialized activ- 
ity, the child begins using the Win- 
netka story-picture cards, study cards, 
perforated cards, and labels involving 
words used in the primer and stories 
already introduced by the teacher. 
This preliminary work will enable 
the child to read independently in My 
My Sound Book is a 


|carefully constructed phonics drill 
book. In connection with it, forty-six 
phonics drill cards are to be used. 


The Teacher’s Edition of each book is 
same as the children’s except for 


for each step of the work. Larger 
story-picture cards and_ sight-word 
test cards are provided for the teacher. 
Much of the children’s material can be 
used over and over by different chil- 
dren, if desired, and the teacher’s ma- 
terial can be used with different 
classes. 

(For “Other Books Received” 

“God has resources unguessed by 
mortals until they begin to look to Him 


see page 12) 


in their work. Then they find not only | 
all things but all individuals working | 
for good and God working | 


together 
with them.” 
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Basket Balls, 








Premiums for Your Schoolroom 


Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt 
Harding or Wilson. 


—Obtainable without spending a cent— 
We send you one gross of pencils that sell everywhere for 
5c each; your children distribute them; return the amount 
collected, $7.20, to us and we mail the 16x20 framed portrait 
or the ball that you select. 

This offer is for teachers only. State school and grade taught. 
Write us also for our latest Teacher’s Catalog 
and complete literature. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Established 1899, Dept. A, Painesville, 0. 


Footballs. 


Soccer Balls, 
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Reading. By | 
Winnetka, | 



























Make it a Happy Hallowe’en! 


HH’ LLOWE’EN—withits spooks 
and ghosts and witches! Hal- 
lowe’en with its black cats and 
flying bats and golden pumpkin 
faces! The children are counting 
the days till it comes! This year 
make it a happy gala day for 
them! 


Plans for Decorating 
the Schoolroom—Free! 


Denniscn, headquarters always for Hal- 
lowe’en novelties, has prepared com- 
plete plans for celebrating the day at 
school. How to decorate the room— 
how to make favors, costumes, novel- 
ties—things the children will find it fun 
to do. Just the clever ideas you’ll want 
—and they are free! 

There’s a big special number, too, of 
the Party Magazine, packed with ideas 
for Harvest and Hallowe’en parties— 
new costumes, new favors and invita- 
tions, new stories to tell, new games 
and stunts. And forevery kindof party _. 


or festival or gay affair you can get 
Dennison supplies. This year the line 
of holiday goods is bigger, brighter 
and filled with more interesting novel- 
ties than ever before. 

The Party Magazine and Dennison’s 
Holiday goods are on sale at stationers, 
department stores and many drug 
stores. But be sure to send this cou- 
pon now for the plans for decorating 
your schoolroom. Remember they are 
free! And why not the Hallowe’en num- 
ber of the Party Magazine at the same 
time—it’s only 20 cents, 


7. 
WWWYYWw-- 
Dennison’s, Dept. 24-K, Framingham, Mass. 


plans for decorat- 
1 for Hallowe'en 


Please sen 1 me free, 
ing the Schoolroor 


wT 
Name 


Addre 

> aieacieniinainiis .-State 
If you want the Party Magazine (Hallowe'en 
Number) enclose 20 cents and check here 


Why not let us send you some of the famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose 10¢ for each.) 
Crepe Paper Flowers 
Sealing Wax Craft 
Weaving Paper Rope 


Crepe Paper Costumes 
Table Decorations 
Decorating Halis 


ERS AEE: ty 


' 





















JEWEL CASE 
See LePage Ges 


Book, page 10 






Craft 





PLAQUE VASE * 5 70 R E ¥ RAME 
See LePage's Gesso-Craft See L Enae come: See Le? sso-Craft 
Book, page 7 Craft B page 11 Book page 11 


How to nlite Christmas Gifts 


in the occupational hour 
with LePage's fascinating New GEO — 


When children’s heads are full of the 
Christmas, LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 
occupational hour fascinating for them 
for you by showing them a new, easy way to 


uuights of cally a t secret w 
makes the Glue, the bes t the re is for mer ‘ 
and easier use Ges i rating many handsome gif 

make Gesso is a les ~orative art It dresses uy npl 





attractive gifts. They start making simple gifts expensive articles into beautiful gift Ther I 
and gradually work up to more elaborate gifts It expensive set or any ¢€ ! eT ls t yt 
is surprising how this develops their craftsmanship it opens a whole new gift-making opportuni 
ability. Send 10 cents, coin or stamps for 


LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book is packed full of ideas 
for gifts that children can make for thei 
at home, for home decoration articles 


LePage's GESSO- art Book 


Try this new way of making I 























and Christmas gifts It contains many ies tr i l in the i I first I 
in black and white and in color, and easy c only 10 M 
directions for making the gifts illustr sted above, below t u tod 10 I 
and many more besides. stamps and wi pn 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a fascinating OD , en : ty a 
old art, long known to craftsmen, but kept practi t : 
paid \ re | 
Craft ag 
Recipe for making LePage’s GESSsO Essex Ave meee 
To make one cup of LePage's Gesso, you Mass Tear “ie 
need 1 gill can of LePage’'s Glue, . % cups coupon now you Afr 
whiting, 3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 tea won't forget 2 
spoons varnish Place whiting in mixing supply books for Vess, Sd 
bowl and pour in slowly in this order, Le in quantity ut a ecial toh 
Page’s Glue, linseed oil and varnish. Mix 4s we i / 
until smooth All ingredients obtainable / rilts } 
at the nearest hardware store MAIL THIS COUPON | if | 
Specialcouponfor {| Shee ff 
teachers + “enent Slog / 


r LePage’s Craft League, a 
546 Essex Ave., Gioucester, Mass. 
G zentlemer Enclosed please find 10 cent n 
GLUE ony of tts ook 


That makes Le Page's 
Gesso-Cralt possible 
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for YOU 


These Schools 
Made Tests 


There was a time, some years 
ago, when teachers and school 
boards hac ‘to be “shown” how 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
would help both teachers and 
students. Now all you need to 
know is that it is a genuine Auto- 
matic, for all the testing has been 
done—by such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Minneapolis. 


Boston, 





DEXTER 


seer 











The “DEXTER” Model 


The model you select depends 
upon your needs and appropria- 
tion. The “Dexter” is the 
finest hand feed sharpener, but 
you have a wide choice in other 
model s—“Chicago,” “Giant,” 
“Junior,” “Dandy,” and “Wiz- 
ard.” Be sure to ask your sta- 
tioner or supply house for 


APSCO 
Automatic 
Pencil Sharpeners 











Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


| for Students 
























We have prepared a 
special lesson sheet on 


“How to use Crayola’, 
Would you like a copy? 


TRAWING is often found difficult to present 
by teachers who already have so much else 
to do, Yet, every effort in this direction is repaid, 
because the children like it so well. 


EI OSG OOS POR 


Educators 


are advocating more drawing, color and design. 


Binney & Smith Company’s Art 


Service ; 


Bureau, beginning its fifth year, gives prompt KY 
and helpful service in drawing, color and de- J 
sign to all teachers. m4, 


If you are puzzled about what to teach in 
drawing, and how to teach it, 
your problem definitely as to grade and material. 
Give your official position. 
sent to you gratis, 


1 Street 


write us stating 


Our reply will be 


“New York. 


NY. 





| Crabb, A.M. 





vo 













Other Books Received 


Preschool Education. A Historical and Criti- 


cal Study. By Ilse Forest, Ph.D., Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Cloth. 
4l4pp. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The Barker. 
acts. By Kenyon 


A play of carnival life in three 
Nicholson. Cloth. 150pp. 
$1.60. Samuel French, Inc., New York. 

Goose Towne Tales. By Alice Lawton. II- 
lustrated by Wynna Wright. Cloth. 240pp. 
$2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

The Littlest One: His Book. By 
John Webb. Illustrated by A. H. Watson. 
Cloth. 162pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
0., New York. 


Blackbeard’s Treasure. x tale of the famous 


pirate, Captain Teach. By T. E. Oertel, Author 
of “Jack Sutherland.” steel by Mabel 
Pugh. Cloth. 3884pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., New York. 

The World In a Barn. By Gertrude Chandler 
Warner, Author of “The Box Car Children,” 
“Star Stories,” etc. illustrated by Florence 
Liley Young. Cloth. 120pp. $1.25 net. 
Friendship Press, New York. 

The Boy’s Book of Experiments. By A. Fred- 
erick Collins, Inventor of Wireless Telephone, 
Author of ‘‘Radio Amateur’s Handbook,” ete. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 828pp. $2.00 net, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

Uncle Sam’s Teasers and Chronicles of the 
Revolution. Cloth. 192pp. $1.00. The Oak 
Press, New York. 

Days Before History. By H. R. Hall, Author 
of “The Threshold of History.’’ Illustrated. 
Cloth. 160pp. $1.25 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. 


Mental Hygiene. By Daniel Wolford La Rue, 


Ph.D., Author of “The Science and the Art of 
Teaching,” ete. Cloth. 453pp. $2.20. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


The Improvement of Reading. A program of 
diagnostic and remedial methods. By Arthur 
I. Gates, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Author 
of “Elementary Psychology” and ‘Psychology 
of Education.” Cloth. 452pp. 
$2.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Investigations in the Hygiene of Reading, 
By James Herbert Blackhurst, Drake University. 
os ge 64pp. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 


English Grammar. By L. E. Marks, A.M., 
Pd.M., Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 
Cloth, 90pp. Globe Book Company, New York, 


The Supplementary Reading Assignment. A 
Study of Extensive and Intensive Materials and 
Methods in Reading. By Carter V. Good, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Miami 
University. Cloth. 242pp. Warwick and 
York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sex Differences in the Growth of American 
School Children. By Edward Andrews Lincoln, 
Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard University. 
Cloth. 202pp. Warwick and York, Ince., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Heidi. By Johanna Spyri. Tllustrated by 
Constance Whittemore. Cloth. 428pp. $2.50 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

English Synonyms Explained. By George 
New edition with Index. Cloth. 
80lpp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. 

How You Can Write Plays. 
Author of “Brown's in Town,” 
ey,”’ etc. Cloth. 256pp. $2.85. 
Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

The Book of Famous Queens. By Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, Illustrated. Cloth. 416pp. $2.50 net. 
Thomas Y, Crowell Co., New York. 

Principles of Physical Education. By Jesse 
Feiring Williams, M.D., Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 48lpp. $3.00 net. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

From Panama to Cape Horn. A South Amer- 
ican Reader. By Ethel Imogene Salisbury, 
Director of Course of Study, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Associate Professor of Elementary Edu- 
eation, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 294pp. $1.40. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rating Scale for School Habits. By E. L. 
Cornell, W. W. Coxe, and J, S. Orleans, Edu- 
cational Measurements Bureau, New York State 
Department of Education. Per package of 25, 


By Mark Swan, 
“Her Own Mon- 
Samuel French, 


with Manual of Directions, 50c net. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Teachers’ Manuals for Social Arithmetic. 


By Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and C. Beverley Benson, C.E., Purdue Univer- 
sity. Prepared with the collaboration of the 
authors by Edwin H. Reeder, Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Paper. 70pp. and 
63pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Exercise Book in Spanish. A Drill and Exer- 
cise Book on The Subjunctive, Idioms, Pronouns, 
and Irregular Verbs. By Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools of New York City, and Hymen Alpern, 
Instructor in Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. Cloth. 88pp. Globe Book 
Company, New York. 


In Our Times. (Source-Readers in American 
History, No. 5.) Selected and annotated by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University, 
Historian of the George Washington Bicenten- 
ary Commission, with the _ collaboration of 
John Gould Curtis, A.B., LL.B., and an Intro- 
duction for Teachers by Mary L, Sawyer, A.B., 
M.A., of the Springfield Technical High School. 
With many illustrations. Cloth. 530pp. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


Detroit Reading Test. By Claudia M. Parker 
and Eveline A. Waterbury, Assistant Super- 
visors of Reading, Detroit, Mich. Test I (Forms 
A and B) for Grade 2; Test II (Forms A, B, 
and C) for Grade 3; Test III (Forms A, B, 
and D) for Grades 4-6; Test IV (Forms A, B, 
C, and D) for Grades 7-9. With Manual of 
Directions, Key, and Class Record. Per package 
of 25 test booklets of any form of any test, 90c 
net. Specimen set, 25c postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N, Y. 


Books Two and Three. 


Marion St. | 


October 1927 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 





Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book If High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States have adopted these books 
in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 














FORMART is a pure 
modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in 


cost, which permits each pupil 
to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. 


FORMART is a true 
modeling clay, with excellen 

drying qualities. It can be tinted, or 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely. 

FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay 

is furnished in: Metal 

Cans; 100-lb. Metal Drums, 
300-Ib. Metal Drum, 500- 
Ib. Metal Drums, 


Send for Bulletin No, 240 








25-Ib. 








PATTERNS 
To Cut and Color 


Series No.1, 1 usan Lowe 
Contains 5 PATTERNS FOR Oct: 
COL Se ALLOWE, E AC 


EATING A 
FOR EVERY MONTH OF T 
Printed on 12 sheets 91-2 inches by 1 
Complete i nstructions for axes coloring Ae using 
terns in the Primary Grade: These patterns are the 
inform and proportion, Prin te ed peony real cut patterns that 
are especially designed for children an be "oa das 
»utlines or as cutting mo ear ainst 
dinattractive folder. Pri rents 
not send stamps. When ordering ask for the 
attern of a window ope oe ii end for circular on Christmas 
reeting cards to coloran 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New York City 

















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritte nletters, notices, 
lessons, etc.,in ten minutes, quickly 
and oot: Printing surface 6x7 

$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4 00. 
Duildecesone” ink and sponge com 








plete 
perpound. Alsothe Perfect Fountain 
Pen-pencilto use with any Duplicator 
(The Inkograph ) with absolute Guar- 

antee, Self fill$1.50, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY Us. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 











Are You Teaching the 
American Revolution ? 
If you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 

“THE RISE OF A NATION” 

If you are not teaching that period of American 
History, I have outlines that cover the period you 
are teaching. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 





Refilling Composition, $1.00 














A Genuine Red Cross First Aid Cab- 
inet FREE for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS PENCILS! Read Page Seven! 





brell: 
and | 

Ak 
Child 
Begg 








True 
design: 


Orde 


them « 


Bo-Pee} 
Witch 

Pierrot 
Red Ri 
Browni 


Colonia 
Dutch 

Irish . 
Spanish: 


Clown 
Jester 
Pierrot 
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=| | EDUCATIONAL SEATWORK AND HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


8 Drawing and Color Work Hallowe’en Books 



























































or 
FOR ALL GRADES. DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON. ' CREEPY HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS. By Clara J. Denton. Fi 
——_——— = . home, school and club use. It will solve all your problems and will insure 
if (A % the success of the evening. Folks of all ages have been provided for. The 
— t ‘ are 25 games which can be played by old or young. There are 22 spoo 
n aS 4 ( i) Rs Ne stunts and fortune-telling schemes. The sugvested decorations are unusual 
ae and can all be made by the hostess and he helpers with little expens« 
Is Kor W N There is a department devoted to dialogues, drills, ex- 
i hy ercises, pantomimes, recitations and songs for the oec- 
IV + * easion. This entertainment material includes numbers 
(Ay? suitable for children in the grades as well as boys 
Vv ZK and girls of High School age. 154 pages. 40 cents. SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
y 
VI Oo s _— Se ee : ane ERTERTAINMENTS 
ut SPOOKY HALLOWE’EN ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
VII aie Evelyn Simons. ‘This volume covers the problem of 
i oe how to entertain successfully on Hallowe’en more 
Vill “2 eS R — thoroughly than it has ever been covered before. All 
Eskimo Pilgrim Dutch Indian Japanese the material is new and entirely original with the author and of such 
ooks Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. nl that a successful party or RT ee sured, it contains © 
Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. sretlgend* Anny ae BB. mo sagem y igre Sn ‘20 proph os rye ~ 
es e . —— s $a rames ; 22 prophetic verses ; 42 fortunes; 20 prophecies; 12 tests; 
‘at PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. suggestions for parties, decorations, invitations, etc. 40 cents. 
New AMERICAN INDIAN. Birch Canoe, Wig-) FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Grapes, Ba- HALLOWE’EN HILARITY. By Marie Irish. An illustrated book of 127 
‘aro- wams, Deer, Indian Squaw, Rug Weaver, Indian} nana, Apple, Pear, Cherries, Plum, Basket of pages. Not an old idea or stunt in the book. A whirl of hilarity from 
and Pony, Papoose, Indian Girl and two others, |} Fruit, Carrot, Squash, Ear of Corn, Radishes, cover to cover. There are five parties for grown-ups and four parties for 
PILGRIMS. Mayflower, Fort, Going to} Basket of Vegetables. young folks. Decorations for the room as well as the table are discussed 


thoroughly. Appropriate menus are su ted and recipes given, There are 
Fortunes, Fates and Charms in abunda Young an 
old will find suitable Recitations, Readings and Exer- 
cises. In addition to all this abundance of material 
the following will be found: 4 spooky drills, 3 songs, 
5 plays, 4 last-minute stunts, 2 pantomimes and 2 
scenic readings. 40 cents. 

HALLOWE'EN CELEBRATIONS. By Effa E. Pres- 


ton. <A book that is totally different i ry feature 


Church, Cradle, Fireplace, Boy with Turkey and _BIRDS AND FLOWERS. Geranium, Daffo- 
four others. dil, Tulips, Bluebird, Red Bird, Robin and six 
ESKIMOS: Eskimo Girl with Doll, Seals, | others. . i is 
cts. Polar Bear, Eskimo House, Woman with Baby, DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND FOWLS. Cat, 
Boy Feeding Dog, Boy Fishing and five others. sm _ tL ig, ee Sheep, Goat, Rabbit, 
DUTCH. Boy and Geese, Flower Girl, Dutch | G005¢, tien, Rooster, Turkey, ‘ : 
Houses, Boy with Milk Wagon, Girl with Doll,| , WILD FLOWERS. | Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Dan- 
Windmill and six others. delion, Bittersweet, Black-e ed Susan, Violets, 
Sweet William and six ott 


NY, JAPANESE. Girl Carrying Baby, Flower ae | SAFETY FIRST. The “Safety First” idea is 
































ste peg Di. aa Jinrikisha, Cherry Tree earried out as applied to children in relation to ech and original with the author. a rps ~ saci 

on a Swiss pe —_ _— ae Ath Pets safety in play and work. games for old and young. Any one plar ning to give a 
Skiing, Street Scere, Farmhouse Peasant We|,.DAYS WE CELEBRATE. Hallowe'en, ng ot ge apap F pay Boney mages my nas bags 

EEE SRST al DT ie higher ahaa te ‘ “| Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter SS thie ‘sya’ me ~ h hegers lk eines Th Ghost's Re ps 
sl) Ss. i “py . aialideee s book are the follo 1g: 1e Ghost’s Reunion, ¢ 

—— FRENCH. Farmyard, Washing Clothes, iy io mantee costumed pantomime; The Haunted House, a play for 


French Carts, Girl with Doll, Kitchen Scene and Boys and girls in these Upper Grades and High Schools; Madam Turnabout, a humorous play 








seven others. aie yg tor ger Rc Map my am in the im- | yall children; The Fearsome Forest, a play for the entire school; Cornelius 
ITALIAN. Courtyard, Girl with Donkey, Gon- ' SPORTS OF CHI DHOOD Rolling Hoops the Crafty, a burlesqued pantomime; The Goblin Drill; Recitations; Sor 


dola, Peasant Girl, Milk Wagons, Boats of Tug of War, Stilt Walking, Baseball, Swinging, Fortunes; Stunts, etc. 40 cents. 


» Venice and six others. Jumping Rope and six others. 
IRISH. Thatched Cottage, Fruit Stand, Hang- MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. Eskimo Sled, 


ee e 
ing out the Linens, Kitchen Scene, Washing the} Came catuta Gin % . P - > oe I h k B k 
Doe anl seven: others, Camel, Prairie Schooner, Gondola, Canoe, Dog an sgiving oo Ss 
























































Me Cart, Elephant and five others. —1, 
SCOTCH. Village Street, Girl and Donkey,| ‘THE CIRCUS. Big Tent, Elephant, Tiger, a," ; a puuchetiien —eetacked ; 
a nn pn ge rg Player, Typical Scotch-| Camel, Lion, Clown, Bare-Back Rider and five = aes mh aa ccakes’” Canta: ace ae 
a seven others. others. Huntin nets ae 3: : uh : oe e aanee oe wer @ 
CHINESE. Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um-| STORY LAND. Puss in Boots, Jack and Jill, CHOICE THANKSGIVING Se ies Get ee ae 
po ges age Boa a a ee Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, Mother Goose ENTERTAINMENTS | Harvest " Feasting ‘and Thankful Stunts ’ a ‘dosen 
and seven ot ers. and six others, weapon pepe a ws e a ; a ‘ : s oe — 
ARABIAN. Arab and Horse, Woman and| LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE. Light- one “nekean’ wel aera eee 
Child, Coffee Shop, Oasis, Camel, Tent in Desert,| house, Sailboat, Farmhouse, Hills and Dales, miavihen with some new. ideas. 46.cuen : 
Beggar Girl, Arabian Woman and four others.! Bow! of Roses, Japanese Tea Set and six others. THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
T : 7 Some of the exercises and dialogues are for boys 
a | , alone, some for girls alone and some for boys and 
WHR) mam / i | girls together. The recitations vary in length 
Wy 4 ——s Eo sor from four lines to thirty-two lines. With this 
\\ os > »>d+9 @ : book in hand the primary teacher will have no 
\\ { } \ | | ™ fa Rec on difficulty in arranging a successful program. The 
KIC gyi Ata > | Poone Pushing “4 book contains 54 recitations : 22 unusual exercises; 
Nags \, Lv \L 9 songs; 6 marches and drills; 12 dialogues; 1 } 
& \ ’ play; tableaux, quotations, ete. 40 cents. 
\*| \A 
d e 
—— Christmas Books : 
nstmas Powe $0 Come 
| L. Treasure Book THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. By Noel “the Girl Who Had 
a. x J Flaurier. Just published. A veritable treasure-chest of No Birthday 
rare, new Christmas entertainment materia! for all the pet remy 
grades from the first to the eighth. Not an old number a 737%) 
or idea in the book. A live, vibrating book radiating the | oO 
Christmas spirit in over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, re! 
Songs, Drills, Pantomimes and Plays. You'll be glad + 
you ordered this book. 40 cents. : 
THE GIRL WHO HAD NO BIRTHDAY. A Musical 
Play by Karin Asbrand. Just published. Magsie, the Paine Publishing Co 
girl who had no birthday, and Flossie, the pout, furnish Dayton. Ohio 
the comedy. No Santa Claus. The music is catchy and | 








not difficult. The play calls for 6 girls and 4 boys of the 
Primary or intermediate grades and if desired a larger 
chorus may be used behind the scenes or in front of 
stage. Two exterior scenes and easily arranged; charac- 























































































ters wear outdoor dress. Time about 40 minutes, 
50 cents. 
CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. _ Every- 
a ; thing new and original. It contains 71 Recitations; 8 
nt Seg . : Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Costume Special- 
ing pat: REDUCED PRICES “a ties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 13 Tableaux and 
=a that Owing to increased volume of sales and greater [(eeeomat Dane teenager geet 8 Monologues ; 5 Opening and Closing num- 
s hekto manufacturing efficiency we are able to offer our ers. 40 cents. aoe ; ” 
id. ps customers 10% discount on dozen lots. | TOkLY, CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND | RECITA- 
, outline ~ NS, 11s o00n contains a yg variety of materia 
acetane MATERIALS 7 for all grades and types of children. There are 37 reci- 

Pt. Costumes are made of cambric, bunting, tarlatan, ete., in a variety of colors and tations and monologues and 17 dialogues and little plays. 

i a OW TO ORDER 40 cents. ihe 
ie oO : , _ ? by a — , . CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For a!l 
— rder children’s costumes by age; adults’ by chest measure. W e do not rent costumes or send Pie be Cortente: BO. Recitation a6 Ountations: 9 

them on approval. Shoes, hose, wigs and masks are not included in these rock-bottom prices. ia aha HikaGske > ti Plage and Diaecm:. 12 
LOPER Children’s Costumes. Age 8, 10, 12, 14, None sent on approval. Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- 
, t0-Peep .... cece. 00 Toy Soldier, ........ 2.25 Dutch Boy aun De Scotch Girl _ 2.00 mimes: 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 
DR Witch .... ..- 2.00 soy Blue ... 2.00 Dutch Girl 2.00 Fairy (all colors) 2.50 a Closing address. 40 cents. 

Pierrot .. - 2.00 — Indian Boy.......... 1.75 Colonial Boy 2.50 Clown 2.50 THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
of your own —_ Riding Hood... 2.00 Indian Girl... 1.75 Colonial Girl........ 2.90 Sag ea ee i 2.00 novel and new for the little folks. Content 4 Reci- 
Ts, notices, Srownie .............. 2.25 Sallet (all colors) 2.50 sort eel ial: “elle metre 5 eiinuew Wtcente 

ick! y tations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever Exer 
~ dg J Women’s Costumes. Sizes: 34, 38, 42. None sent on approval. cises: 7 Songs: 6 easy but eifective Drills; 12 Dialogues 
12 1-2,84.00. Colonial .......2.....-83.00 Columbia .. -. 2.25 Indian 2 Japanese 2.7% and Plays: 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40 cents. 
Htion, $1.00 Dutch 250 Scotch ... Gypsy Chinese 3.00 CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and In- 
pet Fountain BTID conones a hl Witch BAS SS an puritan Chow 3.09 termediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations by 
} Duplicator Spanish .............. 2. 50 Pierrette ... --- 3.00 Turkish famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
Satisfaction Men’s Costumes. Sizes: 36, 40, 44. None sent on approval. Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 
SY US. ne cditveakedseiere $3.00 Nearo Dude . 5.00 — 3 00 cinemas 3 00 Tableaux. 40 cents. aise ‘ 
New York pia a ee tp laa = 2 yutch i OM ey 2.48 MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
Pierrot 5 Indian ........ ae Colonial ............. 3.0 Puritan 3.00 , av, abandence of material for all grades... Content : 42 
Wigs Beards Mustaches panes Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exer- 
we ea cises;: 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; an Operetta; 
the ? 4 y ; he Christmas Quotations; ete. 40 cents. 

No, Each No. Entertainment . -/ « 4 : IRE : > , 

662 7 As ALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
n? 664 Girl's Wig. Two braids. Any color..$0.60 | 661 Negro Minstrel Wig. Curly Hair Dook a itn ot te ot tee tok ee se a 
copy of 6648 Girl’s Wig. Curls. Any color LP ee 671 Japanese Girl's Wig. Black a CONE Pe Ma “er! t sh age py Mtoe ; 

Feiste ae —he ; 667 Indian Man's Wig.. ml Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for Intermediate 

665 Woman's Wig. Any color 60 5c { 

P 665N Negro Woman’s -  Sitadona aa 45 676N Negro Bald-headed Wig grades and 10 for the Grammar grades. 40 cents. se 
arya 673 ‘naiay awa th... 60 675 Chinese Wig. Long queue THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. ‘There 
Hod you aI Maid’s Wie fae — 654 Tramp Beard. All colors are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recitations for all 

D9-10 Old Maid’s Wig. All colors....... . 90 Jow P Blac 2 . 4 ops ~ Pe beer nd hcg 

y, , i yi hi f 654) Jew Beard. slack... grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 

669 Woman's Colonial Wig. White Wool.. 1.00 462 Chin Whiskers. All colors = = ; 4 we Beg edgy magne 

Y 666 Man’s Dress Wig. Any color...........-.. red 657 Full Beard. All colors St St Whine aad Macteetvees.. 9. Dialaetie and. 16, ee 
, N. ¥- 676 Bald-headed Wig. Any _color.. sore OO 653 Mustache and Goatee. All colors lf grades; 11 ableaux Ch "eae apie al ; li aon rr _ 

668 Man’s Colonial Wig. White Wool.... 1.00 648 Mustache. All colors............0......-....-- 10 Plays, etc. No better Christmas book published. cts. 

ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED. Ilustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, School Supplies, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. Address 


| PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, szeFrixsén sts. DAYTON, OHIO 
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A Delightful Introduction 
to Primary Reading . . . 


———— > 





THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 


WORK ax2 PLAY 





First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 


| 
WITH WORDS 


tone 
Peart) 
ma 
Mawes Oorwer 
CREARY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














Work and Play with Words is a de- 
lightful introduction to primary read- 
ing. It is not 
primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between 
the time when the young child is un- 
familiar with word symbols and the | 
| 
| 


: | 
a primer or a pre- | 


time when he is introduced to the 
primer. 


with Words appeals 
children’s love for 
to their delight in 
color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to 
their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or “game”, while suffi- 
ciently interesting in itself to pro- 
vide delightful occupation, accom- 
plishes a definite step in learning. 
By the time the thirty-three “lesson 
games” are finished the child has ac- 
quired a reading vocabulary of words 
which are common to his oral vocab- 
ulary. He has, moreover, acquired 
the habit of reading for thought 
from the exercise in silent reading | 

| 

| 


Work and Play 
strongly to the 
play and games, 





and following directions given in the 
book. 


Work and Play with Words is equally | 
helpful to the young teacher who is_ | 
eager to find the easiest approach to | 
reading and to the more experienced | 
teacher who may have been forced to 
draw on her own ingenuity and time 
for producing such material, and 
wants something fresh and stimu- 
lating. The book correlates perfectly 
with any of the basic readers and 
applies equally well to the large, 
crowded class which must be divided 
into units of ability and to the 
smallest group in the rural system. 
While it is primarily intended for the 
later kindergarten or _ pre-primer 
stage, letters have been received from 
teachers telling of its successful use 
as far as the second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonder- 
ful time this term by ordering your 
supply of Work and Play with Words, 
Send for a copy and examine it. No- 
tice the well drawn and attractively 
colored pictures, the carefully chosen 
vocabulary, the well sustained play 
spirit, the manifold possibilities for 
correlation with other activities, the 
sound psychology of treatment, the 
practicality of each lesson. Note also 
the convenient form in which this 
material is combined; a form which 
frees the teacher from the ordeal of 
searching for sufficient and worth- 
while seat work, and the routine of 
manufacturing her own material. 





HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 

Enclosed find remittance for 48 cents for | 
which send to me a copy of Work and | 
Play with Words for examination, subject 
to return. 


Position... 


| When Interest Lags, 





Address....... 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Use a 


“‘Model-Store”’ 


when the pupils just can- 
not grasp that new subject; 
when the dull ones drag the 
work and delay the rest, and 
the world seems hard. 


The Whole Class 


loves to “play store”, 
they grasp the new ideas 
quickly ; class practice on fol- 
lowing days is more rapid be- 
cause they understand what 


is being done. Pupil efficien- 
cy improves. Examination 
Day loses its terrors for 


Teacher and Pupil alike. A 


larger proportion “pass”. 


The “Model-Store” is Free if you 
wish it so. It is supported by 
subscription. 


The ‘“Model-Store” consists of a 
supply of empty, clean boxes of 
standard articles, the same as in 
high grade shops. Your pupils 
will gladly set them up in store 
fform for use. The service in- 
cludes “Drill Books,” outlining 
lessons used successfully by 
teachers, so you may work effi- 
ciently from the start, covering 
Kindergarten to Eighth Grade 
with book-keeping for Junior High 
work. Educational Foundations 
Magazine and direct personal aid 
in your problems by correspond- 
ence are supplied. 


Arithmetic, Language, Geography, 
Writing, Drawing, Domestic 
Science, ete., are easier when the 
“Store” is on hand, used as needed. 


Thousands of Schools, in every 
State in the Union, have used the 
“Model-Store” for a dozen years 
and report great gain in class 
work. The majority of teachers 
write “I would not know what to 
do without it.” It gives every 
teacher the much sought power 
to easily focus and hold attention. 
Please use the coupon for Appli- 
cation Blank and_ descriptive 
literature, 
ee 
| Model-Store Department, 


Educational Foundations, Inc., 
| 23 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Please send Application Blank for FREE | 
Model-Store Service as offered in Normal 


Instructor, October, 1927. ] 
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| addition, 


| the United States in the past two years. 


: deep enough.—Edward Atkinson. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching Mountaineers 


About 4,000 adult illiterates in Bun- 
combe County, N. C., in the past six 
years have been taught the simple ele- 
ments of education—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Their average age 
was about 30 years, but some of them 
were more than 70. This result is 
largely the outgrowth of the enthusi- 
asm of Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss, who is 
director of elementary schools in Bun- 
combe County, according to an article 
by L. R. Alderman in School Life. So 
important has the work become that 
Buncombe County and Asheville (N. 
C.) boards of education now appro- 
priate $10,000 a year for its support. 





Popular Education in Mexico 


A thousand new rural schools will be 
established in Mexico by the federal 
government during the coming year, 
according to announcement of the sec- 
retary of public education. As far as 
possible the schools will be located in 
sections where the need is greatest. In 
10 normal schools will be | 
opened for the training of rural- school 
teachers, and 10 “cultural missions’ | 
will travel through certain sections | 
holding institutes. Each mission | 


prises a director, a teacher of agricul- 
ture, a social worker, and a teacher of 
physical education, all of whom have 
undergone a period of special training 
in preparation for the work. They re- 
main four weeks at each place. 


Many New Schools Built 


School construction has been active in 


New school buildings erected in 281 
cities of oe or more population cost 
$245,811, 715, an average for each city 
of $874,7 75, as shown by a study of 
recent movements in city school sys- 
tems by W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of 
city school division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, published as Bulletin, 
1927, No. 8. Of the buildings erected, 
432 were for elementary schools, 165 
for junior high schools, and 127 for 
senior high schools. The average cost | 
of the 724 buildings was $339,519 per | 
building. If similar activity existed in 
cities of this size from which no reports 
were received, 1,380 new school build- | 
ings were erected in this country dur- | 
ing the biennium 1924-1926, at a total | 
expenditure of $714,314,365. 
Notwithstanding this great activity 
in city school construction, inadequate 
school facilities necessitated part-time 
instruction of a number of elementary 
children in 67 of the 404 cities report- 
ing, and of high-school pupils in 19 of | 
= cities for which statistics are avail- | 
able. 





Co-operative Supervision 


The place of the elementary princi- 
pal in the school system is a very im- 
portant one. It is vitally important 
that he co-operate with the superintend- 
ent who cannot carry out his educa- 
tional policies without him. He must 
have in turn the co-operation of the 
classroom teachers. 

Ideal co-operation in supervision 
would mean voluntary association of 
superintendent, supervisors, teachers, 
and principal in which they would or- 
ganize democratically to assist each 
other through mutual action in which 
the motive would be service to the chil- 
dren. Service is the soul of co-opera- 
tion. 

The big superintendent and the big 
principal pass on big ideas and make 
an appeal to intelligence in their sub- 
ordinates instead of demanding blind 
obedience. Where there was a real 
spirit of co-operation, superior officers 
might frequently admit that subordi- 
nates had more practical ideas than 
their own. Growth cannot be expected 
unless the superintendent, and in his 
turn the principal, creates an atmos- 
phere in which teachers and princi- 
pals may work in unhampered free- 
dom.—Elizabeth R. McCormick. 


Every man is an optimist who sees 





















October 1927 





EIGHT MAPS $18.50 


1927 REVISED EDITION 


















Eight large maps of the continents litho- 
graphed in six colors on clothbacked stock, 
mounted on spring rollers, in Rowles map 
rack, weight 50 lbs, 
Shipped on approval, money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 
2345 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











Dept. M, 

















Help Wanted 


There are thousands of teachers who will 
be disappointed in securing a satisfactory 
position in the schoolroom this fall. To 
such teachers and all others who wish to 
earn better salaries than they have in the 
past and at the same time do a service to 
mankind that will give a personal satis- 
faction and benediction no other service can 
give, write for our proposition, The work 
is dignified and pleasant and your letter 
will be treated personally if addressed to 


W. A. POTTENGER, 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child. 


The Boston Tea Party 

The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 
Rip Van Winkle 

Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas 
Robin Hood 

Christmas at the Manor Hall 
Rumpelstiltskin, also 


Parliamentary Law for Young People 


(For club and class use.) 


10 cents each. 


10 cents each; special rates for 50 of any of these. 


AUDITORIUM PRESS 


New address: Lock Box 1273, Asheville, N. C. 








A New Service 


to 


Elementary 
Teachers 


“The Science Classroom”, used by 
thousands of teachers, has been 
doubled in size this year to meet the 
demand for varied classroom and 
supplementary science material for 
the student and teacher. 


“The Outlines of Elementary Science, 
Grades I—VI”, is a department or- 
ganized to meet your requirements. 
It supplies topics, methods and sug- 
gestions for work and references for 
outside reading. Also, excellent 
material for Elementary Science 
classes is foundin other departments. 


The Science Classroom Gives 
You Each Month 


Outlines of S l tary Material for 
General Science Students. 

Science Club Activities and Programs. 

Chemistry, Physics and Biology Notes. 

A Nature Calendar. 

Astronomy Month by Month. 

Classroom Procedure, Teaching Methods 
and Helps. 


Price, Twenty-five cents for 
ten issues, September to June. 





Popular Science Pub. Co., Inc., 
248 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Please send me free sample copy of “The 
Science Classroom”, 


City 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


STORY teaches itself 





. ae 
SERIES A 


From the Discovery of America through 
the Period of Colonization 


1 The Vikings in America 

2 Famous Old World Explorers 

8 Columbus in America. Map & Pic. 

4 Ponce de Leon in Florida 

5 Balboa Discovering Pacific 

6 De Soto Discovering Mississippi 

7 Other Spanish Explorers 

8 English Expl.—Cabots. Map & Por. 
9 English Explor.—Sir Francis Drake 
10 English Expl. —Sir Walter Raleigh 
11 Fr, Expl.—Cartier & St. Lawrence 
12 Fr. Expl.—Champlain and Quebec 
13 Fr. Expl.—Robert La Salle 

14 French Expl. — Marquette, Joliet, 

Hennepin 
15 Dutch Explorers—Henry Hudson 
16 Settlement of Jamestown, V 
17 Pocahontas and John Smith 
18 Plymouth Colony 
19 The Pilgrims—Alden and Priscilla 
20 Pilgrims Celebrating 1st Harvest 
21 Mass. Bay Colony—The Puritans 
22 Roger Williams and Rhode Island 
23 Settlement of Conn. Fight with 
Indians 

24 Purchase of Manhattan Island 
25 A Scene in New Amsterdam 
26 The Dutch Surrender to England 
27 Penn Making Treaty with Indians 
28 The Society of Friends—Quakers 
29 Calvert and Maryland 

$0 Oglethorpe and Georgia 


SERIES B 
Early Intercolonial Wars, French-Indian 
War and the American Revolution 
31 Fr. Claims in America, Map & Por 
ntercolonial 


33° French and Indian War Washing 
ton’s Mission 






34 French and Indian War—Brad- 
dock’s Defeat 
prone h & Indian War—Acadians 






r. & Ind. War 
Indian Allies of French & English 


38 Settlement of Ky. 


Capture of Quebec 


& Tenn. Boone 
39 Causes of Amer. Rev.—Stamp Act 
40 a Amer, Rey. Soston Tea 
"a 

41 Men Who Helped the Amer. Cause 
42 Patrick Henry's Famous Speech 
43 Paul Revere’s Ride 
44 First Shot at Lexington 
45 Washington Taking Command 

46 Battle of Bunker Hill 

47 Signing Declaration of Independ 
48 War in Middle States. Map. & Por. 
49 Nathan Hale Caught by Enemy 
50 Washington Crossing the Delawar: 
51 Foreigners Who Aided Amer. Cause 
52 The Winter at Valley Forge 

3 Surrender of Burgoyne 


55 Famous Women of Amer. Rey. 
Clark in Northwest. Map & Por. 
57 Capture of Stony Point 

58 Paul Jones Captures ‘‘Serapis"’ 
59 War in South. Map and Portraits 
Surrender of Cornwallis 


SERIES C 
From the Adoption of the Constitution 
to the Civil War 


61 Constitutional Conven. in Session 
62 Authors & Birthplace of Constitu. 
63 Inauguration of Washington 
64 Important Inventions—Cotton-Gin 
65 Louisiana Purchase. Map & Por. 
66 Lewis-Clark Expedition 
67 Tripoli—Burning of 8S. 8S. “Phila- 
delphia’”’ 
Develop. Steam  Power—Jas. Watt 
Develop. Steam Power—‘‘Clermont”’ 
70 War 1812—‘‘Constitution’’—‘Guer- 
riere’’ 
71 War 1812—Perry at Lake Erie 
72 War 1812-City Washing. Captured 
73 War 1812- Ft. McHenry. National 
Anthem 
4 War 1812—Jackson at New Orleans 
5 Purchase of Florida. Map & Por. 
6 Erie Canal—Mode of Travel 
‘ 
8 


53 
54 Franklin at Court of France 
rr 
if 





_ 


Dev. wyeam Power—1st Ocean Liner 


Calhoun, at Webster 








Goodyear, Ericsson, Westinghouse 

Fremont Exploring Rocky Mt. 

Mex. War—Scott Entering City of 
Mexico 


79 Steam Power—1st R.R. Engine 
80 important Inventions—Telegraph 
81 Important Inven.—McCor’k Reaper 
82 Important Inven.—F sr in Surg 
83 Important Inven.—Sewing Machine 
S4 

Sh 

8 


87 Land Gains West—Ore., Mex. (ess. 
88 Discovery of Gold in California 


= 


Pioneers Journeying West. 
Great Amer. Writers of this Period 


SERIES D 

From the Beginning of the Civil War 

to the Present Time 
Abolitionists 
Abraham Lincoln—Log Cabin 
Secession of So. States. Map. Por. 
Beginning of Civil War. Ft. Sumter 
“Kearsarge’’ Defeats ‘‘Alabama’”’ 
“Merrimac” & ‘‘Monitor’’in Action 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclama, 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
Sherman's March to the 
End of War 
Transportation—Old Methods 
Laying the First Atlantic Cable 
Alaska Acquisition. Map & Pic, 
Transportation—New Methods 
Inventors in Field of Electricity 
Spanish-American War—Cuba 
Spanish-Amer, War—Manila, P. I 
Our Island y aoe 
The Age of Steel 
Agricultural Implements 
Invention in Field of Aviation 
Discovery of the North Pole 
Panama Cana 
Transportation—Modern 
Transportation—Automotive 
World War—Declaration of War 
World War—Action Abroad 
World War—Troops Returning 
Peace Palace of Versailles 
O League of Nations in Session 


90 
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IAT OIR BARS 





a ekkeke kk 


120 
VIVID 
PICTURE 
CARDS 


ILN.S. HISTORY 
CARDS 


HE romance of discovery—the 


| headings into which they 


heroic Colonists—the Pilgrims | 


—in fact all of the stirring march 
of events and heroes of American 
History may be brought into the 
class-room. But not as “dry as 
dust” text—History can 
taught visually, Pictures are en- 


best be | 


joyed, hence grasped by the imagin- | 


ative child mind, 
tional methods prove. 

That is why leading educators in 
public, parochial, and _ private 
schools use and recommend I. N. 8. 
History Cards. Thousands of pu- 
pils the country over are now using 
them It is a most successful 
method. 


What They Do 


. Add play element and dramatic appeal | 


to study. 
. Present a perfect review of textbook 
material, 


. Raise the standard of your class. 
. Meet with the approval and delight of 
parents. 


6. 


The pictures were chosen by a committee 
of experts—authentic photographs, repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, specially 
drawn maps. On reverse side is given 
simple, clear explanations, necessary 
dates, associated events, several good 
questions. Staunch cardboard, size 4% 
by 356 inches. Thirty cards to a set. 


Fill in the Coupon Below 
For Sample Order 


Surely the benefits found by so many 
leading teachers is worthy the small price 
of investigation. See description of titles 
at left. Note that price is low enough to 
be in reach of every pupil. Thirty cents 
per set. All four sets (120 cards) $1.20. 
Orders filled by return mail. Write for 
Quantity Order Reduced Prices. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, INC. 
138 W. 17 ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 
SAMPLE ORDER COUPON 
Interstate School Service, 138 W.17th St., New York, N.Y. 

Please send to me— 








set Series A, at 30c per set 

set Series B, at 30c per 

set Series C, at 30c per set 

set Series D, at 30c per set 
Total — 


set 





Enclosed find $ 
OD isincccicns 





Address 




















as modern educa- | 


1 
2 
3. Ideal for pasting in history note books. | 
4 
5 


| pages and, 


| 
| 





Help other studies by mental relaxation, | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Interesting Books 


An announcement in regard to “Pic- 


tured Knowledge” will be noticed on 
one of our advertising pages. This is 


1 striking set of books and we are in- 


gard to them than is contained in the 
advertisement. We have had the priv- 
ilege of looking over the books and 
find them more than ordinarily inter- 
esting and valuable for the purpose 
for which they are planned. 

The ten volumes contain some 2400 
while we have made no ex- 
act count of the illustrations, it very 
evidently exceeds this figure in num- 
ber. Many of these are full page, some 
colored, some _ photographs, others 
drawings and diagrams made especially 
for the elucidation of the text. In fact, 


clined to give more information in re- | 


in all of them there is direct connection | 


with the text so that “pictured knowl- 
edge”’ is added to that of the printed 
word. These books are intended prin- 
cipally for younger readers and as 
such are adapted for the home library 
and fill a distinct place in the school 
library and in connection with school 
work. It would be impossible in our 
space to give a detailed description of 
the contents of these books. We can, 
however, mention a few of the chief 
are divided: 
“Seeing the World and Its Peoples,” 
“Meteorology,” “‘Nature Study and the 


Child,” “World of Plants,” “World of | 


Animal Life,’ “The Great Indus stries, 
“Stories of American History,” “Some 
of the World’s Helpers,” ‘Famous 
Works of Art, Architecture and En 
gineering,” “Secrets of the Magician,” 


“Pets and How to Keep Them,” “The 
How and Why of Common Things,’ 
etc. This indicates somewhat the 


scope of the book but gives little idea 
of the wealth of material provided 
under each topic or the graphic and 
interesting manner in which it is pre- 
sented. For instance, the subject of 
Meteorology would not be one natur- 
ally considered as well adapted to the 
youthful mind, but when this is brought 
down to weather and deals with such 
subjects as “Myth Stories,’ “The 
Weather Man and the Frog,” “Why 
the Wind Is So Fickle,’’ “How the 
Clouds Get Acquainted with Each 
Other,” it brings it within the under- 
standing of the young reader and ex- 
plains many things that are of in- 
terest and wonder in connection with 
the weather. 

But we are going altogether too much 
into detail in this description. We 
merely intended to indicate the great 
wealth and v: iriety of the contents and 
the very attractive way in which it is 
presented. One or two features, how- 
ever, should be mentioned to give a 
clearer idea of the arrangement of the 
book and the use to which it can so eas- 
ily be put. Some eighty pages are de- 
voted to questions relating to the text 
with page numbers indicated. This is 
divided topically and emphasizes the 
educational value of the book. Then 
there is an index occupying some sev- 
enty age which gives ready reference 
for any topic discussed in the text or 
illustrated. There is that chapter on 
““Whys” in which “Why Do Cats Have 
Whiskers?” “What are Eyebrows 
For?” “Why Does a Fish Always 
Float with His Head Upstream? 
“Why Does Yeast Make Bread Rise?” 
“What Makes Movies Move?” and a 
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hundred other such questions are 
answered. 
Wrong cannot afford defeat, but 


Right can.—Tagore. 


PLASTOY 


Does not soil hands or clothes. 
Can be used over and over. 
Use coupon for trial package. 
Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send one trial 
package of Plastoy Clay by express or freight to 








Name 
Address 


_— State... 


[nexpensive Modeling Clay y 




















$1 140 to $3300 


A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 


City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 
STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There 
is no oe _thing as ‘‘HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 

prac TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.00 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, 
the maximum being $2,700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


eo 


‘On Fast Mail © 
; 


nreng 
Potomac Valley |. 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 


ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation, their pay contin- 
ues just as though they were working. They travel 
on a pass when on business and see the country. 
When away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel When they grow old, they are retired with a 

mun“ CITY MAIL CARRIERS 

A 

POSTOFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a year to 
$2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation Examinations are frequently held in the 


larger cities. City residence is unnecessary, 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 


(Open to men and women 18 or over) 





Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical 
work in the_ various vernment departments at 
Washington, D. C., and other cities throughout 
the country 

IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 

Compare tl nditions with your present con- 

r J frequently no 
in 1 SPERMANENT employment ; 
uently out of : ) DO YOU GET 81.900 
ERY YEAR? PAVE “Yor ANY ASSURANCKH 
FEW YF ARS eer NOW YOL WILL 
$2,100 to $3060 A YEAR 





TEACHERS, YOU CAN GET THEM 





These p tions are not hard to get. Country resi- 

nts and city residents tand ped y Ge Experi 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
permitted Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following yu} Tear it off and 
mail it da now, at once 

DO IT Now This investment of two cents for a 
ostage stam» may result in you getting a I S 





yvernment Job, 
== Gn Goes Gus GueD GEE Gomes ume aes aoe on 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P244, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me “er rely 
iption of the s 
c opy of illustrate: i b« 
ernment Job’; (3) 4 
Jobs now obtainable; 
how I can get the | 
] Railway Postal Clerk 
|] Postoffice Clerk 
J 








cl ne (1) a full de- 
ked below; (2 Free 
To Get a U S. Gov- 
° Government 
yarticulars telling 

hecked 
($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 





[] City Mail Carrier 
} Rural Mail Carrier 


] Government Clerk .. ($1140-$1860) 
[] Income Tax Auditor.................... ($2040-$3000) 
BIG PAY POSITIONS NOT GOVERNMENT 

Check those on hich h uu wish valuable book 


and FREE SAMPLE. INSTRUC TIONS 

[] Seclentific Salesmanship 

[_] Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
[] Millinery Designing and Making 

[] Expert Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
i. Electrical Engineering (Elementary) 


Name 


Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 



























































USE THESE PICTURES IN BEGINNING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
WE WANT EVERY READER OF THIS JOURNAL TO HAVE OUR CATALOGUE. 


CATALOGUES. 64 pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations 


It costs 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Reproductions of 
World’s Great Pain 


ONE CENT SIZE 


3 x 3%. For 50 or 


TWO CENT SIZE 


5% x 8 For 25 or 


TEN CENT SIZE 


10x 12. For5or 


Send 50 cents for 2 


jects or 25 for Children, or 25 


Historical Subjects. 


‘Your pictures ha 


great value to me in my work 
this year, and I shall certainly 
do my best to impress others 
with their importance 


schoolroom,” 





the | 
tings 


more 


more 
The Angelus— Millet 








Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the Educator, said: ‘I am glad to make an excep- bird ith 

more tion to my rule to commend no school material, in favor orief rine Aare r ie 
of The Perry Pictures. I have been greatly interested in a oe ee 
them from the first, and regard them as a very important ———— 
addition to our school equipment. They should be in Large Pictures for Framing. 

5 Art Sub- every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the Artotypes 

; 5 smallest country districts.” : ‘ 
Size 5 %x8. Size 22x28 inches, including 


Feeding Her Birds—Millet 








The Gleaners— Millet 


Perry Pictures 
Interest and Educate 














Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 
Three Cents Each for 


15 or more. Also Ani- 
mals, Fruits, Flowers, 
Minerals, etc. Size 7x9 


Send $1.00 for 33 com- 








the margin. $1.00 each for 





ve been of 


in the 





The Perry Pictures ©. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








two or more; $1.25 for one. 
See Catalogue for 150 subjects. 
Send $2 for Saved and the 
Angelus. 


Hand colored, same size, $2.00 
for one, $3.00 for two. 



















also translations of O' 
also supply any Di 


We can supply pay oral 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each 
each) of Caesar's Gal lic War, Ci 


, and F 






it 


Student's French, and ——- two-part Diction- Large Catalog Fri 
aries, at $1.25; No ge Type Spanish-English, English- T. Ss. DENISON & £o- 
Spanish Dictic nary, at $4 00 po stpaid, C ash with o rder. 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 5 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 


(75e each), 


lish 





Interlinear ($2.00 each), PLAYS  neoheding 
ully Parsed Translations ($2.00 Pageants, Musical Readings 


ero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, adow Plays, Tableau 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


e them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
onologues, Folk’ Dances, Operettas, 
omic Son i 


ngs, Motion & Pantomime 
ux, Special Entertainments for 





ail Holiday s, Min atrel Shows, 
Doke, M Make-Up Goods, 


a Poe allages wy sy 


and Modern Classics. We can 
ved, including the well known 








76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY CHICAGt 


New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Revues, 
suitable for high school and 
college presentation. 



















day 
H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, Colo. 


Kodak Prints. 


service, 


3c Each 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


\n opportunity for you to have this very successful 
. . . school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
all sizes under 4x6, Finest glossy finish. One package containing directions and supplies for a 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cents. rv mn nian for from 1 to 2 pence now on sale. 
Yrder to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 













SCHOOL 
BOOKS 
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TENT OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 











































NORTH AMERICA - 
SOUTH AMERICA - 


EUROPE 
REAL GEOGRAPI 


Geography 
Ruth Thompson’s 
Reader 


ORDER BY MAIL 


BOOKS THAT MARK A NEW ERA 
IN GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION 


Dr. Harold W. Fairbanks’ new Geographies devel- 
oped according to the Problem Method. 


- 254 pages, 6x9, beautifully illustrat 


- 264 pages, 6x9, 


Reader......... : 
“Our Neighbors Near and Far”. 


vcsonsentdieloabiacesue r eee og 


‘THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 


- 300 pages, 6x9, beautifully illustrated.... 


beautifully illustrated.... 
1Y AND ITS PLACE IN THE SCHOOLS............ 
Ruth Thompson’s “Type Stories of the World for Little Folk.” 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 
WITH CON- 
TENT OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 








$1.87 
$1.87 


postpaid 
postpaid 
$1.87 postpaid 
$2.00 postpaid 
A third grade 
$1.12 postpaid 
Grade Geography 
......$1,12 postpaid 


ed... 


The Readers with the Socialized Approach. Teacher Satisfying. 


Pupil sanpiting. Vital. 


PRIMER - - - 
BOOK I - - ° 
BOOK ILI - @ 

BOOK III - - - 
New socialized conte 
great social objective 


for correct placement. 


er and Book I writt 
dramatization. 


BOOK IV - - - 
BOOK V - - - 
tN Cia nls “9 BOOK VI - - - 

» - .85 
nt bape’ on the five 
s of education. ‘lested 
Large type. Prim- 
en from viewpoint of 


New socialized silent 
rectly graded. 
ries. 


Teaches more than reading. 


By Ruth Thompson and H. B. Wilson 


$1.00 
1.12 
1.12 


reading content, Cor- 


Alive ‘with gripping sto- 


A ser- 


ies for progressive teachers, 


Readers That Contain 95% New Material That Should Be Available 


“The Alaska Primer’ 
to children’s interest by giving stories of daily activities. 


ete. Opportun 


“Study Guide for Problems in American History.” 


Bagley’'s 
“Teaching American 


“Ely-King Tests in American History’ 
*__A Child’s Workbook by Lillian E. 
Adapted as a reader for Beginner: rs ; by “Alice Rose Power 


“Phonics 


“Jingles” Mother Go 
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“History of the American People”. 


in Every School 


’—By Zoe Porter, Primary Supervisor, Sitka. 
280 words in the 
A pupils’ 


ities are given for seat work. 
; 


History by the Problem Method’’. 
(Teacher's Manual) 


Talbert... ie 
ose. 


“SEND FOR CATALOG NOW! 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
J. B. Taylor, Box 885, Stamford, Conn. 
Pioneer Publishing Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
McIndoo Publishing Co., Manuf'rs Exchange 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 
Wilcox & Follett Co., 1257 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


This primer appeals 


Stories of birds, animals, 


book... ..Price $.80 


Manual based on Beard & 


selina Price $1.00 net 
..Price $ .30 net 


..Price 4e each (7 period — 


Price $ . 


rice $ .65 Postpaid 
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Sunlight Indoors 


Philadelphia schoolboys are to be 
among the first in America to enjoy the 
benefits of a recent scientific discovery 
which has been a great boon to the 
health of pupils in English schools. 
Through the generosity of Samuel T. 
Bodine, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the United Gas Improvement 
Company and a member of the board 
of trustees of Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, the entire lower school of the 
academy has been equipped with vita- 
glass. This glazing material, only re- 
cently available in the United States, 
permits the passage of the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays, making the health-giving 
qualities of sunlight available indoors. 

At a school in Smethwick, England, 
a group of thirty boys, ranging in age 
from eleven to thirteen, were seated in 
a room equipped with vitaglass and ob- 
served carefully over a period of nine 
months. During this time the test 
group, as compared with another group 
of boys of the same age whose classes 
were held in a room fitted with ordi- 
nary glass, showed an average gain of 
one-half inch in height, 3.29 pounds in 
weight and 8.61 in blood ‘count. Among 
the boys in the vitaglazed room, there 
were 40% less absences on account of 
illness. 


The Superintendent and the 
Teacher 


The service of the schools in edu- 
cating children is so extended and com- 
plex that a division of labor is neces- 
sary. This division is not of purpose 
but of function since the education of 
the child is alike the objective of the 
teacher and of the superintendent. 

Education concerns itself with ~ 
individual and society, the teacher’ 
activity is directed chiefly toward the 
individual, the child. The superinten- 
dent’s activity is more definitely di- 
rected toward society, through the 
board of education. The superinten- 
dent is the advocate of the teacher to 
the board of education and to the gen- 
eral public. The teacher is the advo- 
cate of the superintendent to the child 
and his parents. The teacher and the 
superintendent are mutually dependent, 
what helps one helps the other, what 
harms one harms the other. 

The teacher is the irreducible mini- 
mum without which other elements of 
education are impotent, the course of 
study is dead, supervisors are of no 
effect, and the "material means supplied 
by the principal, superintendent, and 
board of education are but so much fuel 
powerless to release its energy.—J. M. 
Gwinn, 


October 1927 


Classifying Pupils 


In order to ascertain which city 
school systems classify pupils accord- 
ing to ability, the basis used for the 
purpose of classification, a question- 
naire was recently submitted by th« 
United States Bureau of Education t 
all school superintendents in cities of 
10,000 or more population. 

Of 163 cities of 10,000 to 30,000 pop 
ulation reporting, 145 have adopted 
the plan of dividing some or all of th« 
pupils of the elementary school grade: 
into ability groups. Eighty of the 14 
cities use the plan in all the elementary 
school grades. In the sixty-five othe: 
cities, sixteen use it in grades 6 to 8, 
twenty-three use it in grades 4 and 5, 
and twenty-six in grades below th 
fourth. Of the 163 cities reporting 
119 classify some or all of the junio: 
high school pupils into ability groups, 
and eighty-one classify some or all of 
the senior or regular four-year high 
school pupils. 

The bases used for classification pur- 
poses in thirty of these cities are in- 
telligence quotient, mental age, educa- 
tional age and teacher’s judgment. In 
other cities there are various combina- 
tions of bases, as intelligence quotient 
and educational age. The _ teacher’s 
judgment is one of the bases used in 
133 of the cities reporting, intelligence 
quotient in 106, mental age in forty- 
one and educational age in forty-five 
cities. 

Of eighty-nine cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 population reporting, sixty- 
six are classifying the elementary 
school pupils in some or all of the 
grades into ability groups, fifty-seven 
are so classifying the pupils in the 
junior high school, and thirty-six those 
in the senior or regular four-year high 
school. 


Studies of Honesty 


Studies of honesty among. school 
children in cities and towns of the East 
indicate that children of wealth are 
most prone to steal money, that girls 
more often cheat in the classroom and 
boys in games, and that honesty is in 
direct proportion to intelligence. The 
tests are being made by psychologists 
engaged in a “character education in- 
quiry” at Columbia University. 

A majority of the pupils were re- 
ported as lying when asked questions 
to which they felt an affirmative an- 
swer should be given, such as, “Do you 
read the Bible every day?” Ninety 
per cent said they did. 

Ingenious tests were devised to 
measure stealing, lying and cheating 
tendencies. Children were asked to 
solve a puzzle which involved the use 
of 69 cents. The object was to see how 
many would take the money. 

Among 250 Jewish orphans of New 
York’s East Side only 10 dimes disap- 
peared. When the same test was given 
children of the rich in an exclusive 
school it was found that 18 per cent 
took money, while in one case the coins 
entirely disappeared, box and all. 


The rural pentathlon, a_five-event 
athletic contest for pupils in rural one 
and two teacher schools in Texas, has 
been inaugurated this year, sponsored 
by the Interscholastic League of the 
state. It is designed to promote all- 
round development rather than special- 
ization upon one form of athletics, and 
at the same time to supply wholesome 
competition among rural schools wher: 
contestants will meet on terms of equa!- 
ity as to equipment and coaching ad- 
vantages. To this end five events hav 
been chosen. They consist of a 100- 
yard dash; a running high jump; a 12- 
pound shot put; a standing hop, step, 
and jump; and a running broad jump. 
It is the only athletic event carrying a 
special division for rural schools, or- 
ganized on a state-wide basis. The 
pentathlon winner at the county meet 
qualifies for the district, and the win- 
ner at the district meet may represent 
his district at the state meet. In this 
final contest four prizes are offered, 
bronze, silver, and gold medals, and a 
silver loving cup.—School Life. 
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March’s Hallowe’en Page 
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Cut-out decorative borders, ‘sithooatte designs neatly die 
window and table decoration, trimming paper costumes, ete 
silhouettes. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. 


per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. H12. Black Cat. (See No. H13. Yellow Jack-o’-la 


Two designs, 


illustration.) 


Hallowe’en Crepe Papers. 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Nine different designs, 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Price, 30 cents per fold; $2. 
dozen folds, postpaid. 
Witches Owls 
Black Cats Goblins 
Jack-o'-lanterns Stone Wall 

PLAIN CREPE PAPER. 
10 feet long. 


Hallowe'en Panorama 
Black and Orange Stripes (1 %-in. 
Solid colors, 


No. 63. Dark Amber No. 13. Gray 

ne. 64. Light Orange No. 71. Light Pre 
No. 65. Dark Orange No. 72. Dark Bro 
No. 12. Black 


Hallowe’en Festooning. 


FOLDING TISSUE-FESTOONING. Most effective 
decorating. Made of tissue paper in honeycomb style. 
numbers in Orange and Black Combination. Order by number. 

No. &. Pretty garlands, 2 inches square and measuring 3} 





when opened. Price, 5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen, postpaid. a 
No. . More elaborate garlands, 5% x 4 inch fancy oval, measur- 
ing 12 feet when opened. Price, 10 cts. each; $1.00 per doz., postpaid. N° HBS! 
HALLOWE'EN ROPE FESTOONING. No. HF120. Japanese Rope 
Festooning made of wood fibre securely bound to form a durable rope-like gar- 
land Similar to tinsel festooning. Desirable for draping and twining 


Furnished in Black and Orange, 
Price, 

ALHAMBRA FESTOONING. The 
can supply either panes, ar Black in ten-yard rol 
than one roll.) 

CREPE PAPER "FUCKED STREA 
son product 
beautifully 
ing and twining, 


MER. No. 





tucked. San be successfully used in 1 


No. HF120. 


making purty aprons, head bands, etc. 
a huge sale. In rolls 10 feet long, and 1% inches wide, 
Price, 15 cents each; $1.25 per dozen rolls, postpaid. 


Fancy Dress Costumes. 


For Entertainments and Masquerades, 
mand, we offer a line of costumes, 
sewed, attractive and low-priced These costumes are comp 
every detail, except shoes and stockings We list costume 
variety of characters and sizes., The fit is not so important t 
For adults’, give chest m 


children’s costumes, order by age. 


ment. 


each, postpaid, 


Masks. 


VARIOUS NATIONALITIES, CARICATURES, ETC., 
such as Negro, Dutch, Irish, English, Jew, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Indian, Gypsy, Swede, Turk, Mexican, Uncle Sam, Co- 
lumbia, Cowboy, Farmer, Dude, Tramp, Devil, Witch, 
Skull, Pumpkin, Clown, Pickaninny, Topsy, Mutt, Jeff, 
Jiggs, Maggie, Punch, Judy, Old Man, Old Woman, Old 
Maid, Young Man, Young Lady. School Boy, School’ Girl, 
Fat ewe Fat Girl, and Baby. Price, 35 cents each; $3. 50 

per dozen (assorted), paid. L 

ANIMA D BIRD MASKS, such as Lion, Pear, Wolf, 
Fox, Tiger, Elephant, Leopard, Zebra, Hyena, Deer, Horse, 
Donkey, Cow, Pig, Lamb, Goat, Monkey, Rabbit, Squirrel, 
Dog (black, white or brown), Cat (black, white or gray), 
Rat, Teddy Bear: (brown or white), Father, Mother and 
Baby Bear, Alligator, Fish, Frog, Bat, Rooster, Hen, Duck, 
Goose, Turkey, Eagle, Parrot, Crow, Blackbird, Bluebird, 
Redbird, Robin, Canary, Sparrow, and Owl. — Price, 
cents each; $3.60 per dozen (assorted), postpaid. 


We send with each and every Mask ordered our patent mask fastener, 
is no better way to securely fasten masks. 





Negro 


FREE 








No. 


-cut from plain crepe paper. 
and when cut apart can be used as individual 
Price, 10 cents per fold, $1.00 


in folds 20 


Black and Orange Checks (2-in. squé 


in folds 20 inches wide and 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


for Hallowe’en 
Two different 


To meet a popular de- 
made of suitable materials, 


most of these characters do not require well-fitting garments, 


COSTUMES FOR WOMEN. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3.00 

each, postpaid. 

No. No. No. 

61. Columbia 656. Mother Goose 61. Japanese 

52. Pierrette 67. Dutch Woman 62. Gypsy 

63. Witch 58. Irish Lassie 63. Turkish Girl 

64. Indian Squaw 59. Scotch Lassie 64. Quaker Maid 

65. Puritan 606. Spanish Girl 65. Chinese Girl 
COSTUMES FOR MEN. Sizes: 38 and 42. Price, $3.00 


No. No. No. 

81. Indian Chief 85. Colonial Soldier 89. Chinaman 

82. Pierrot 86. Dutchman 90. Negro Minstrel 
83. Clown 87. Irishman 91. Mexican 

84. Devil 88. Turk 92. Jester 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Designs similar to the above. 
Sizes: Age 8, 10, and 12 years, _ Price, $2.50 each, postpaid. 
Send for our complete Costume Catalog. Its free on request. 









The Teacmens 











Crepe Paper Silhouette Streamers. 





H13 


ntern, 


50 per 


ares). 
stripes) 
own 


wn 


% feet 


the colors alternating about every two yards. 
20 cents per roll of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 
famous moss tissue festooning. 
Is. (We do not sell less 
cents per roll; $3.50 per dozen rolls, postpaid. 
15. Another Denni- 
Orange and black crepe paper joined together at the center and 


lumerous ways; 


for covering small favors and baskets, for trimming costumes, 
A new decoration which is enjoying 
This is chemically treated so as to be fireprvot, 


well- 
lete in 
s ina 
yecause 
For 
easure- 


Mexican 


Cat 





free of charge. 


Used extensively for 


(See illustration.) 











Crepe Paper Borders. 

Dennison’s Crepe Paper Borders make effective decorations where the wider crepe can 
not be successfully used. For blackboard borders, table decorations, streamers, and vari- 
ous other uses they can not be surpassed. We list both horizontal and vertical designs 

In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long, except where otherwise given Ten differ- 
ent designs as listed, printed on orange crepe in black and other colors, Order by num- 
ber. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1. 00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. H1. Autumn Landscape. See illustration. 

No. H3. Flying Witches on Broomsticks (vertical). 

No. H4. Witches with Magic Kettle (horizontal). See illustration. 

No. H5. Jack-o’-lanterns (vertical), Also splendid for cut outs. See illustration 

No. H8. Bats and Pumpkins (vertical), 2% in. x 15 ft 

No. H9. Fighting Cats and Weird Jack-o'-lanterns (horizontal), 3% in. x 15 ft 

No. H20. Witch, Goose and Cat. See illustration, 

No. H21. Witches and Cauldron, See illustration 

No. H24. Brownies, Owls and Cats (vertical). 

No. H26. Black Cats and Pumpkin Spooks (horizontal). See illustration. 


We 


for twist 


There 


making shipment within twenty-four 

















NOH2I “NHS 
’ . . 
Hallowe’en Party Invitations. 1 
No. H125. Cut-out cards like illustration, and other clever designs witl 
owls, ete a a orange colored art board printed in bla Si 3% x 
& inches, ith envelopes. Price, 25 cents ber dozen, vost a i : 
No. H235. Folding, cut-out cards, the cunning de P nag abl 
Made of orange colored art board and printed in ‘bla k Any tatic nted 
within the folded part. Indispensable to the smart ze, whet — 
folded, 3% x 4% inches, With envelopes. Price, 36 cents per doz. » postpaid, 
| Hallowe’en Table Decorations. 
CREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. H120. i ie all t 
36 x 36 <page White crepe ! ee with grotesque wit S at ook " \ 
tion in colors and orange border ery pret ty Price, 20 ‘cents each, he tpaid. 
LARGE CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. H230. ze, OLX S4 No. H125 
inches, White crepe cover with border of witches on broomsti i printed in : 
colors and bronze. An effective decoration for a large tabl Price st 
court a n ce, 30 cents each, 
_ CREPE PAPER a r ~ Striking Hallowe'en d sign pes ted on 
in colors and bronze Ss I irties Ik m 
covers can be supplied Daten: "10. ‘conte ber dozen; 60. ‘cents per hundred, 0" ty aid 
PARTY CANDLES No. C1. Twisted yellow candles for the table, eer bu 
several hours Price, 50 cents per dozen, pe ‘paid. 
PLA CARDS No. H525. (‘ut cards with attractive black cats, jack-o 
terns, etc, See illustration. Will stand alone. Price, 25 53 
Ea cents per dozen, postpaid. 
No. H525. CANDY or NUT CUPS No. H635. Dainty litth ard 
; board containers for holding small candies or nuts Decorat 
ed in appropriate Hallowe en designs For the hostess who wants somethit g differ 
ent for her party. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. : 
° 
Fortune Telling Cards. 
ROLY-POLY FORTUNES No. HO20. Crisp brown paper crullers and bright 
red paper. PS eT out and will stand alone. Clever fort Ss are inted on the 
inside. Eight different fortunes in the assortment. Price, 20 cents per doz.. postpaid. 
LEVER PROPHECIES No. H135. Fanciful fortunes and subtle sayings con 
cealed in Hay Wagons, in Nut Shells, behind Closed Doors and beneath the Ghost’s 
White Robes. See illustration. All are cut-out cards, various shapes aT d izes and 
are printed in natural colors. A wide selection of fortunes. Ve ve as fav 





ors and sure to add merriment to any gathering. Price, 35 cts. "per Gen, postpaid. 
, 

Hallowe'en Lanterns and Shades. 

BALL LANTERNS No. B8. 


terns for decorative purposes . 
black cat faces painted thereon, See 


Fancy, folding, paper lan- 
r paper with 
tion Size, 8 





inches in diameter. Candles may be ir or the lar 
terns may be placed over electric bulbs A very excep 
tional Hallowe'en decoration. Price, $1.20 per dozen, 
postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 

MOON LANTERN No. M9. New folding-paper moon 
made of orange paper with attractive face printed 
thereon in red and black. See illustratic r Size 18 inch 
es in diameter. Can be used either by inserting candle 
o placing oe Se electric light bulb A most. popular 
antern for all H I we'en festivities and can be used on 

No. M9. Feo . asions a moon lantern i desirable 
cents eac h. ‘postpaid. 
ADAMANTINE CANDLES” "Plain white cand! wv use With the above lanterns 


Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Silhouettes and Seals. 








HALLOWE" EN SILHOUETTES NO. H106.  Jack- 
es, Cats, Gobolinks, and many other rotesque designs cut t of 
black art paper, average 3% x4% inches Very effective { " 
ing on booklet covers, et¢ and especially Contes ble for table and co 
decoration. Six assorted designs in an envelope sele ( ‘ 
different envelopes See illustration. Price, 6 4 per envelope, euetnaie, 
HALLOWE'EN SEALS. (Cut-out stickers Five d 
Order by number No. 21. Cat head (25 seals) No. 22 Hal 
Witch (36 seals) No, 23. Jack-o’-lantern, a rted d igns (2 
No. 24. Cat Silhouette, assorted designs, (25 seal illustratio 
No. 25. Acorn VF aces, assorted designs (20 seals).  telaas “40 cents ‘per 
pO ALLOWE'EN TARS 
LLOWE’'EN § S. Cut-out ved stars, ¢ or black 
No. H106. inch, 100 stars of a color in a bo Price, 10 cents. er box, postpaid. 


Hal!owe’en Novelties. 








HALLOWE'EN WITCHES. No. H1120. Grotesque forms with composi ©°@ 
tion head, dressed by hand in oraige and black crepe paper costut Stand PwA\ 
about 6 inches high. See illustration, ich | 4 container for small car [a7 ui\ 
dies or nuts hidden beneath the crepe paper ski irt A very clever favor or \ \ 
souvenir. Price, $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 cents. Vy y 

HALLOWE'EN NOVELTIES No. H2120. Black Cats, Hoot Owls, etc. NY 
Grotesque forms dressed by hand in attractive crepe paper costume St am JUN 
about 5 inches high, and have candy or nut containers con ¢ j 
their make-ups Each makes a very choice favor or souvenir. y ‘$4 20 | 
per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 cents 

HALLOWE’EN CANDIES. Special butter-cream candic pure and 
some Ideal for filling the above novelties, favors, et Oo I 
cient for one dozen average size favors Price, 40 cents per peund, BK. 

Candy Corn. Yellow grains, realistic in size and color. No. H2120. 

No. H1120. Candy Nuts. Look exactly like English walnut meats 
Hallowe’en Mixture. Little black candy cats and yellow pu in faces, assorted 
JACK-O'-LANTERNS No. H3090. Made of papier ma ! 

eyes, nose and mouth have lored inserts through which tl and 

light flickers effectively. Each has a wire for hanging, or may stand 

alone Excellent for all Hallowe’en celebrations Size 


incl 
in diameter. See illustration. oostpaid,. 


Sample, 15 cents. 


Price, 90 cents per dozen, 


BLACK CAT LANTERNS No. H4090. Made | ‘ of papier 1 
similar im size ane composition to No. H3090 Tt eal il li 
luminating the cat's green eyes makes a ver t r an 
lantern Price, 90 cents per dozen, postpaid “sample, 48 cents. 

COLORED CANDLES No. H5010. Colored for eitl 


of the above lanterns. Price, 10 cents per pg postpaid. 





Hallowe’en Party Caps and Masks. 


No. H3090. 
FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. 


for Ha f af tie 


Many Gute ms and styl 


paper. A most attractive souvenir or fa Price, 10 cents each; (St. 00 ber dozen, postpaid. 
HALLOWE'EN HATS Made of orange colored cardboard attrac ely | ! black \ rtinent 
of popular styles. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, oesteaid. 
WITCH HATS. Orange paper hats attractively printed in black. See illustratior I 
nearly 14 inches high. Just the hat for Witch drills, Spook dance ideal 
tion to any masque. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 
FANCY CREPE PAPER MASK Pumpkin faces, black eat faces, dominos ) nd } 
Made of orange, black and brown crepe paper, lined with white crepe, and having attractiv it-out I 
with a mask fastener. An unusual souvenir and sure to cause loads of merrimaunt Price, 15 cents each; 


$1.60 per dozen, assorted, postpaid. 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: 
postpaid. 


All the articles listed above will be shipped 
We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably 
hours after receipt of order. 





When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 

















GEOGRAPHY? 








If you teach or direct the teaching 
of geography, you will want to in- 
vestigate the new ATWOOD Re- | 


gional Maps for Problems and 
Projects. — Designed by a well- 
known author to correlate with 
the modern methods of teaching 
geography, these Maps assure 
permanent and lasting impress- 
ions. A welcome advance also 
attained by adding four supple- 
mentary maps to the bottom of 
each main map showing Relief, 
Rainfall, Population and Land 
Utilization (a distinctive feature 
not found in other series of Ge- 
ography Wall Maps). 


MAPS IN THE SERIES 


Ten Maps, Hand Mounted—Average Size, 
52x60 Inches 
AR1 —Uvyirep Srares 
AR2 —Evrore 
AR3 —Asia 
AR4 —Arnrica 
AR5 —Norrn America 
AR6 —Soutn America 
ARs0O—Avusrraia AND THE Far East 
AR981—Wor.p No. 1 


(a) Summer Rainfall and Winds 
(b) Winter Rainfall and Winds 


AR982—Wortp No. 2 
(a) Thermal Regions and Ocean Currents 
b) Polar Areas~ Thermal Regions and 
Ocean Currents 
AR893—Wor.p No. 3 
(a) Vegetation Regions 
(b) Occupations, Trade Routes 


These 


maps are pedagogically sound, 
geographically correct and mechani- 
cally perfect. They come in a wide 
variety of mountings and prices. An 
accompanying Teachers’ Manual is an 
important element of the series. If 
you teach geography or direct its 
teaching, send the coupon below for 
complete information and colored min- 
iature maps. 


ATWOOD 


REGIONAL-POLITICAL 
WALL MAPS 


(for Problems and Projects) 





Miniatures in Colors FREE 
Teachers of Geography 
will find our colored brochure con- 
taining several attractive colored 
miniature maps a convenient and 


| 
useful reference. Pin this coupon | 
| 
| 


will send your copy by return man 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| to your letter, send it to us and we 
| 
| 
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Virginia Survey 


M. V. O’Shea, of the University of | 
Wisconsin, well known to our readers 
through his frequent contributions to 
our pages, has accepted the invitation 
of the Educational Commission of Vir- 
ginia to serve as Director of the Sur- 
vey of the educational system of the 
state. The General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia appointed an Educational Com- 
mission of ten members to select a 
Director for a thoroughgoing study of 
every department of the educational 
system, including the colleges and uni- 
versities. Professor O’Shea will have 
the codperation of a staff of specialists 
in the various departments of educa- 


tion, and he will present a report of | 


findings, with recommendations to the 
General Assembly for improvement of 
the educational institutions if the Sur- 
vey shows that changes are desirable. 
Professor O’Shea will have leave of ab- 
sence from his university duties when 
it is necessary to be in Virginia direct- 
ing the Survey. It is also of interest | 
to know that Professor O’Shea _ re- 
cently completed extensive surveys of 
the schools and higher institutions of 
Mississippi, and also of the public 
schools of Newark, N. J 


New York’s Budget 


A school budget of $111,748,077.13 
for operating expenses during the 
school year of 1928 has been adopted 
by the Board of Education of New 
York City. In addition to this, the 
board will ask for $35,000,000 to pur- 
chase sites and construct new school 
buildings. 

It was expected that the amount 
needed for teachers’ salaries would be 
increased by $14,000,000 when the 
board acts upon the new salary sched- 
ules. This amount is not included in 
the present budget, but will be pro- | 
vided from state funds made available 
by the Dick-Rice bill providing for ad- 
ditional state aid to education. 


The budget adopted for operating | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








| expenses of 1928 shows an increase of 
| $4,228,677.01 over that of the previous 
year. This is accounted for chiefly by 
higher prices for supplies, extended 
educational facilities and additional ap- 
propriations for vacation playgrounds, 
and does not include any extensive 
variations of the school program. 





American Education Week 


The program for American Educa- 
tion. Week, to be observed Monday, 
November 7, to Sunday, November 13, 
inclusive, under the joint auspices of 
the American Legion and the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
announced. 

The purpose of American Education 
Week, according to Frank C. Cross, 
director of the National Americanism 
fro yee of the American Legion, 

W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association, is to 
emphasize the work, achievements, 
needs, and ideals of the schools. 

The daily program for the week 
follows: 

Monday—Health Day 
Tuesday—Home and School Day 





Wednesday—Know Your School 
Day 

Thursday—S chool Opportunity 
Day 


Friday—Armistice Day 

Saturday—Community Day 

Sunday—For God and Country 
Day 





A pupil-made card catalogue of 
books read and liked by pupils stimu- 
lates reading in School 11, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The children on finishing a book 
write on a card the author’s name, 
title and kind of book, setting of the 
story, its theme, and finally, ““Why I 
| Liked the Book,” and the pupil’s own 
name is signed. The cards are kept in 
|a letter holder made in the manual 
training class and are freely consulted 
by the children in selecting books for 
outside reading. 

















THOSE WHO USE THESE 


WOOSTER 
PATRIOTIC SPEAKER 





Work Primer . 
Wooster American Life First 


Patriotic Speaker W ooster 


Wooster American Life Primers and Readers 


Illustrated with American Pictures, Life and Activity Factual Books, 
Now in Demand by Parents and Physicians 


Wooster American Life and Hand 


Wooster American Life Fifth Reader 
Modern in thought, vocabulary, illustrations and mechanical make-up. 
The illustrations are a fund of educationalinformation, 
Free from unreal features in lessons and illustrations, 
Not filled with distressing stories and myths. 
Thoroughly American and will make good citizens. 






Readers, 


Y rithmetics 
BOOKS PRAISE RESULTS 









Wooster American Life Second Reader .55 
Price $0.50 | Wooster American Life Third Reader .60 
Reader .50 | Wooster American Life Fourth Reader .75 
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No silly talk, 










These books 








woosTen & COMPANY delight the pu- 
PUBLISHER pils and surprise 
CHICAGO, ee superintendents 


and teachers 
with results. 

Each lesson 
carries a value 
for future use. 

These books 
get the results 
demanded of our 
schools by par- 
ents and citi- 
zens, 


Wooster Arithmetic Book I, 
For Gradel. Price $0.50 


Wooster Arithmetic Book II, 
For Grades 2 and 8, Price $0.60 


Drill Books and Practical Everyday 
Problems. Try These Books and You 


fg ot org R PATRIOTIC 
KER contains a se- 

lectio: : mt songs, recitations, 

and dialogues for each grade. 

The contents include 

The American's Creed 

How to Display the Flag 

Pledge of Allegiance 

Constitution of the United 

States 


Price 75 cents prepaid. 
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The X In Grayonex 


Points Jo 














Crayonex” 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


THE AMERICAN (?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OF —_ 4.38 HAVES AVENUE 
DUSAY ONO 


— eAtuas san mmancisco 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 















Hard Enamel 
No. 12 Each Dozen 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 a 
Gold Fill. .22 2.20 GANS 
Sterl.Sil. .25 2.50 WR 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 





SA) No.C 125. Each |No. R12 Each 

WA hal Gold Filled "35 ISterk Silver $1.2 5 
4D Sterling Silver .50 {10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
Rolled Gold: .75 (14 Kt.Gold = 4.75 


CHF x oGasi Pin Guard and Chain 
<> Raised letters on Pin, or D®) 
ard (O) 


dE 1 
ree. backgroun Es 












Sterl. Silver - + $1.65 Each, Dozen - $1 25 Each 

XG RolledGold + + §$1.90Each, Dozen $1.45 Each 
G28) _10Kt. Gold + - $3.00Each, Dozen - $2.69 Fach 
4 ~~ No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or Back- 
ground Hard Enameled. cach. Doze n. 


Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top $2 

10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top 3. s 

14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.5 

Sampces LOANED upon your Princ ipai’ *s Endorse- 

ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe ship: moby 
ARTISTIC eats & eAper co. 

214 Greenwich St. New York, N.Y. 





Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75c Ster. Silver $1.45 


TEACHERS: Your pupils will way ged 
demonstrate your abi 
m@ if you reward the 


CHAS.S. STIPET CO. tittie'rock:ann. 








2 
$1 75 ers pag S Silver. St 2 each Stiver plate 25 f2 35 
300 »Kt Gold yy Ster Si ives We 4:00 
: kt Gold $@ o Ro s 





REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 





School Emblems 
N1763 — Sterling Silver Ring 

‘ $1.50 ea. $16.50 doz 

195 Other styles as low as ae “each. 

PRICE LIST FREE 


M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 35¢ 


NEW CATALOG FREE! 









































WOOSTER & COMPANY, Dept. N, 2510 Prairie Ave., Chicago 













Will be Delighted with Results. ADD-ORAL AND COPY WoRE Orsions Snows Siwen Prave 35/¢a $350 092, Srencina 
- 6 is " 5 ° so 3395 !orn 2 Covoms Enamer. anv Lerrers ano Dare 
Why Used in So Many Schools? | °°up® —} dis! — ow BASTIAN BROS. CO. co: Biss Buc ROCHESTER NY 
B . 1 cup 6 dishes 2 spoons 5 knives 
ecause: an! Pin best tose 

They develop by objects, step by step, and ; C $$ P| RINGS OF EVERY 
drill by preven bn all tte tw a 4 forks 3 men 4 girls 5 clocks CLAS A, N Soeunaien. rwocstalegs 

They intere bina i . or the asking. Pin shownhere with any 
kt, Pe Sine ae re ee 3 forks 4 men 2 girls 1 clock letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 

They give work not given in any other books ar fs 7 on LJ3q\1 Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5.00 per doz. 

They give a definite line of work which no 1 6 2 5 3 4 3 4 Union Emblem Co., 858 ¥. Irust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
teacher, however experienced, can do. . 

They get results, and save time for teachers a4 i * =. 2 4 3 = 2 PLAYS 
and pupils. 

Pupils who have used these books do not 2 5 1 3 4 2 ] 3 Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
have difficulty in arithmetic in the advanced recommended for young people in the Grades and 
grades. 4 1 5 2 1 3 4 1 Junior High School for classroom or public perform- 

These books give pupils a systematic start. (eee ae eee oe + ore — ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 

All samples sent at half price and postage 
NO FREE SAMPLES Book I. Part of two pages reduced. Is the school flag getting faded and 


torn? 
all cost! 


We give you a new one free of 
Read Page Seven! 
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Make Classwork 
More Gntereoti 


When the children enjoy their tasks and rejoice in their successful accomplish- 


ment—then you feel that teaching is life’s best work. 


') 


‘ 


Bradley’s school mate- 


rials appeal to the youngsters, imparting new ideas easily and effectively. 
Leading educators designed them, and experts prepared them for practical 
Be sure to obtain Bradley’s selected materials. 


school use in the lower grades. 


Art Stencils 


A set of artistically de- 

signed stencils devoted 

to subjects of interest to 

children, such as ani- 

mals, birds, butterflies, 

and border design mo- § 

tifs. Appropriate for 

coloring with paint or 

crayon. They are also 

suitable for decorating all kinds of fabrics. 


ee 
Bradley’s Industrial Cut-Outs 


An innovation in cut-outs presenting faith- 
ful pictures of a present day industry. An 
authentic story of the industry accompanies 
the drawings. The set also includes a sheet 
of illustrations in color. 8462—The Orange 
Industry, Price $0.50. 8463—The Date In- 
dustry, Price $0.50. 





Independent Seat Work 
Exercises 


Designed for the younger child who has a 
limited reading ability. Introduces a large 
element of play while at the same time 
giving valuable training in word recognition 
and sentence building. Designed by M. 
Madilene Veverka, Supervisor of Kinder- 
garten—Primary Dept., Public Schools of 
Los Angeles. 8476—Set 1, Price $0.50. 
8477—Set 2, Price $0.50. 


CHICAGO 
AGENTS 
Thomas Charles 
Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


New Tonal Tempera Poster 


Colors 


Flexible tonal tempera 
been wanted. Bradley’s new Tonal Tem- 
pera Colors do not flake or chip. They are 
made in twenty-eight colors providing a 
means for effective poster work of the high- 
est standard. Any color, (except gold, sil- 
ver and vermilion) Price per 2 oz. bottle 
and vermilion price 


$0.25. Gold, silver 


8255—Price $0.35. $0.40. 





Poster 
Patterns 
of Little 

Folks 
Classics 


A set of outline pictures of characters in 
such stories as: This Little Pig Went To 
Market, Little Red Hen, etc. Twelve sheets 
to the box, size 17x 22, printed on durable 
stock. Special coloring instructions on each 
sheet. 8223—Set No. 1, Price $0.85. 8224 
—Set No. 2, Price $0.85. 





4. 114 
85 5 12045 





Graded Self Keyed Examples 


The very latest findings of investigators in 
arithmetic were used in grading these cards. 
The figures are small, units, tens, hundreds 
and thousands being employed freely. 
They may be used in any grade as an index 
of the degree of proficiency, and by teach- 
ers in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th years as drill 
work since the figures employed are within 
those grades. 

The variety of progressively different prob- 
lems offered encourage the pupil and hold 
his interest. 

Five sets: 8373—Addition. 8375—Subtrac- 
tion. 8374—Multiplication. 8376—Long di- 
vision. 8377—Short division. Price each 
$0.60. 


PHILADELPHIA 


colors have long 








This is Baby Betty's spoon. 
| It hem bitthe spoon. 


Baby Betty eats with a 











Baby Betty 


Seat Work for Beginners 


8343—Twenty cards, many in color, pictur- 
ing Baby Betty, Billy Boy and articles of 
clothing and toys associated with these two 
characters. Each card contains three sen- 
tences relating to the picture it bears. The 
sentences are cut apart and the equivalent 
of two cards given to a pupil to be properly 
assembled. Price, $0.60. 

















Billy Boy 
Seat Work for Beginners 
8344—-Similar in size and general character 
to the Baby Betty Seat Work for Beginners, 
except that all cards are printed in black. 
Price. $0.60. 


KANSAS CITY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ee 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS eee 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Such designs are easily created 


with DIRAWLET PENS! 


HIS BORDER—Originally an all-over monogram 
fi in four colors—was designed and 
executed by a pupil in junior high school, with 
Drawlet Pens. 


Drawlet Pens are so natural to use—so simple 
—that your pupils will immediately gain a 
fresh, keen interest in their art work. Drawlet 
Pens encourage them to create beautiful things— 
not just to plod along. 

There are 17 styles and sizes of Drawlets— 
one for every age of pupil and every style of 
poster-work or lettering. Won't you write to our 
Dept. P-6 for more complete information and 
suggestions for using Drawlet Pens in your work? 


EsteRBRooK PEN Company, CAMDEN, 


N. J. 








Announcing Cram’s New School Maps 














For s 
lases, 


ment 


derab 


that 


make 
reach 


Our 


and educators. 
engraved and printed to Cram Standards. 
These 
new relief line plates made by the 
clearness of print, , 
including all recent political and geographical developments. In their preparation, our 
editors have referred to practically 


bold Gothic type makes maps 
We feel that 


sell at prices based on quantity production 
We publish also a complete line 


gladly and promptly forwarded upon request. 


TEACHERS’ ** wanvan 


An All American Line 


ixty years, the name of Cram has been identified with the publication of maps and at- 
and Cram products have been accepted and recognized as authoritative by historians 
Such a background adds special interest and significance to this announce- 
of Eight New Series of School Maps, manufactured in our own plant, and edited, 


















maps are not produced from old, made-over or corrected plates, but are printed from 
wax-engraving process. Jhile such plates cost consid- 
lithograph plates commonly used, the results are far superior in 
All maps are right up-to-date, 


than the 
fineness of detail and beauty of color. 


ly more 


all maps published in Europe and America to be sure 
these new series embody all the most valuable features of map-making art. Clear, 
easy tu read at class-room distance. 

teachers and students should have the best that the map 
manufacturing maps of this quality to 
which put them within easy 


American schools, 
In these new series, we are 
and distribution, 


rs can produce. 


of any school. 
of state maps, desk outline maps, atlases and globes. 
school map catalog No. 60, 








together with any special information desired, will be 
Effective use of Maps, Globes, and 


Atlases in the Schoolroom 


By Clara W. Nieman, Teacher Director oe 





























senna Indianapolis Public Schools Orem's etre 
TRAC s 
MAP, ATLAS This booklet has been painstakingly pre- Crem’s American 
MAN. “ped pared and embodies principles developed as decaints Bneneeedlate 
fate ~ a result of twenty years actual experience eries 
* teaching Geography and History. There ag + eee 






















is but one way to appreciate the helpful- Cram’s Ideal Series 
ness of the contents of this pamphlet and Cram’s Exceilo 
that is to read it and have a copy handy — Outline 


for reference. The booklet is divided into roecainy ape Col- 











eight major subjects as follows: The im- grea Outline 

2 s. globes. s er eries 
portance of maps, globes, and atlases in Write for catalog 
teaching geography and history—The test and Prices. 
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young children—General suggestions for teaching pupils to read maps effectively—Using 

political maps in the schoolroom—Using maps in teaching latitude, 

Using a large commercial map of the world-—Using outline maps in teaching Geography 

and History. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below and your copy will be mailed promptly. 
— eV 


Maps checked are needed in our school 
N.A.— S.A.— U.S.— E.Hem.— W.Hem.— 
Merc. 
State— Outline Maps— Atlases— Globes—. 


Name of (Buyer) 


of a good map—lIntroducing the map to 








longitude, and time— 






















The George F. Cram Company, 

32 East Georgia St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 
Please send free your ‘“Teachers’ Manual”. 
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Educational Notes 


One hundred new playgrounds were 
established last summer by the board 
of education of New York City, mak- 
ing a total of 307 locations maintained 
by the schools for play and recreation. 

County libraries have been estab- 
lished in 223 of the counties in the 
United States, and 48 of them are in 
California. One or more county li- 
braries are maintained in each of 32 
states. 

School work at home by children in 
primary schools of Peru is prohibited 
under recent regulations. Teachers 
are required to allow sufficient time 
during the school day for preparation 
of lessons. 

An institute on nutritional problems 
of children, held for two weeks in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last summer, was spon- 
sored by the State Board of Health. 
The course covered 24 hours of work 
per week, 4 or 5 hours a day, consisting 
of lectures and demonstrations. 


School libraries are being installed 
more rapidly than librarians with the 
necessary educational and professional 
qualifications can be found to take 
charge of them. The number of grad- 
uates in 1926 from library schools in 
the United States was 200 less than 
the number required to meet the need 
for graduate librarians. 


A teachers’ house in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, the cornerstone of which 
was laid by the President of the Re- 
public, will provide a home for retired 
teachers, and serve as a center of edu- 
cational interest and study for mem- 
bers of the profession. In the construc- 
tion of the building the teachers were 
assisted financially by the city of 
Buenos Aires and the national govern- 
ment. 


Dominion-wide competition in the 
beautification of school grounds has 
been inaugurated by the Canadian 
Horticultural Council. The purpose is 
to add to the enjoyment and stability 
of country life by stimulating interest 
in horticultural development, particu- 
larly in rural sections. In Ontario the 
province has been divided into three 
districts, in each of which a silver 
trophy valued at $50 is offered. 


Visits to the number of 16,066, as 
an incidental part of their work, were 
made in homes of parents by teachers 
in Alaskan schools under the Interior 
Department, Bureau of Education, 
during the fiscal year 1926, as report- 
ed in Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1927, No. 6. Teachers give medical 
aid when no physician is available. 
During the one year such help was 
given by 159 teachers 21,943 times to 
13,133 persons. 

Dr. Charles H. Elliott is the new 
State Commissioner of Education of 
New Jersey, having been appointed by 
Governor Moore to succeed Dr. John 
H. Logan. He took office September 1. 
The post pays $10,000 a year. Dr. 
Elliott was born in Illinois in 1879. 
He has been a member of the faculty 
of Rutgers University since 1915, as 
professor of education and dean of the 
School of Education. He has been 
director of the summer sessions, and 
in charge of the extension courses for 
teachers. Dr. Logan, who has held 
the office of State Commissioner for 
two years, becomes superintendent of 
the Newark, N. J., schools at a salary 
of $15,000. 


Teachers of Cincinnati are divided by 
the salary schedule recently adopted 
into four groups. Those of Group 1 
have had two years of normal-school 
preparation; their minimum salary is 
$1,400, which may be increased by an- 
nual increments of $100 to $2,000. 
Group 2 embraces teachers with three 
years of normal-school preparation; 
they receive $1,500 as a minimum, and 
may advance by annual increments of 
$125 to $2,500. College graduates com- 
prise Group 3; their minimum salary 
is $1,600, and. they may advance by 
annual increments of $150 to $3,250. 
In Group 4 are those who have the 
equivalent of a year of professional 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘“‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,’’‘‘Educational 

elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Study 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


243 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GOVT. POSITIONS 


*35 10°75 WEEKLY 


) lei: | ae Clerk () Meat Inspector 

) Special Agent 
(investigator) 
Stenographer-Typist 
Immigrant Inspector 
City Mail Carrier 

U. S. Border Patrol 
Typist 

Seamstress 





dF 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


iF 
He 


) Skilled L aborer 
) Watchman 

) Postmaster (.) Steno-Secretary 
() RFD Carrier () Auditor 


Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis. Mo. 
Send me particulars about — marked ‘‘X’’—salar 
jes, locations, opportunities, 


(.) 
() 
() 
() 
() 
() 








$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


De 

\\\\ 

\ th 

* li An Artist 
This Tested Way 


HOUSANDS who never dreamed they could draw 
can now become artists at home, in spare time, by 
amazingly simply way. Students write telling us they 
never realized that learning to draw could be so easy 
Many are able to earn good money making drawings 
before completing our training. Miss Hartleigh made 





235 after 12 lessons; David Gould made $225 on 
one job while still just a _student. V. Fritsch 
wrote: “I earn $10 to $15 a day.’ 


Big Money in Commercial Art 
Millions of dollars are being spent this year on ad- 
vertising and story illustrations, commercial designs, 
and cartoons, And even more will be spent next 
year. Commercial art is a tremendous field—and a 
field where very big money is gladly paid anyone who 
can produce good art wor Advertisers, magazines, 
newspapers, printing houses, business concerns all 
need trained artists Competent artists easily earn 
from $50 to over $250 a wee Why don’ t you too 
enter this “fascinating big pay business ?”’ 
Learn To Draw By This Simple Method 


You will be amazed at the ease with which you 
Jearn—amazed too at your rapid progress. You start 


at the very simplest fundamentals, yet almost before 
you realize it, you are taught how to produce salable 
work. It’s actual fun learning to draw this way. 


You learn at home yet your work receives the per- 
sonal attention and criticism of competent Art In- 
structors. Many students actually sell enough work 
during their training to pay for it many times over! 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 
A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
printed, which gives all the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on the thousands of wonderful opportunities in 
Commercial Art and shows how this startling, simple 
method enables you to enter this field. It tells about 
our students—their successes—what they say—ac 
tual reproductions of their work—how they made big 
money while studying. This attractive book will be 
sent without cost or obligation. Send 
coupon NOW. (No salesman will call). 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, INC., 
Room 4210-E, 1115-—1Sth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
— eee ee eee ee eee ee eee oe 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 4210-E, 1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, ‘‘Quick, Easy Way to Become an Art- 
ist,’”’ and details of your offer to new students. 


for it. Mail 


Name sive baibcdsieksnceudnpeneteashtonbubstseeccifiesoced Age 
(Write 1 name plainly and state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address ......... 
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rtraits ‘Great Americans 
for your School 
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ist 
tor 
ol 
jar 
rel Robert E. Lee Bryan United States Capitol Lincoln Wilson 
Y our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have teacher who brings such powerful influences as these Patriotic Pictures into his or 
g permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of Great her schoolroom deserves the thanks of the entire community. 


American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames, 
12 x 20 inches, complete with convex glass. See How Eas It Is! 
Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these beautiful y - 
Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now that the opportunity pre- 
sents itself temporarily of securing them without cost. 
They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and understand- 
ing of American history, and instill an appreciation of the services of our great leaders 
in times of national crises. 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds of 
schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Portraits. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage prepaid, 
one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pupils will easily and 
p = quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances for five cents each. Send us 

No child who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch-making events the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we shall immediately ship you, 
of American history will ever be anything but a true American citizer. and the charges prepaid, your choice of these Portraits. 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish 
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PENCIL SHARPENER 
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 b a 
S chery BASKET BALL FOOT BALL VOLLEY BALL Large Size eiieie . 
oe. + . . ° A Necessity in Every School Room. | . . 

—_ Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured Can Be Adjusted To Sharpen Any || Bunting, Sewed 

25 on Size Pencil. i Stripes Printed Stars 
‘ritscl e ’ 

ivf ciinauameni FREE PRE 

pn ad MIUMS Send the coupon at once. 

esigns, 

b next . . 

a Measuring Pencil for the Boy Orders outside the United States must be 
azines, . . 

ns all accompanied by money order in full. 
i SS eer : 

od View of the pencil extended as a ruler, measuring 12 inches. American Novelty Co. 
h you 

et Original Playground Equipment House 

oe : 

1 e P 37a ° ° ° 
way. SSS —_—X Actual size 506 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
le per 
e = View of pencil collapsed for writing, normal pencil length. 

3 over! «| eae 
, AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., Oct. 27 
t_ been To the boy of the school who sells the most pencils this useful | 06 Produce Exchange Blde., Minneapolis, Mian. l 
ties in novelty measuring pencil will be given free. 
simple 19 | 
s about : : : P — -19.. 
y mac Here is something new in way of a novelty pencil which every | Gentlemen 
ade big 
i ye il i ; ; at< ; > sL Please mail zross of Lead Pencils to be sold by 
wit te pupil in the school will want to own, It isa metal, polished like | Please mail.____......groee of Lead Peneils to be oold by 
silver, propelling pencil in which the lead is screwed in or out as ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
* " - a r A ® the Premiums you offer. Alsoit remittance is made within 
1, D.C required and in addition it pulls out making an accurate 12 inch 60 days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- 
— To the girl in th hool selli th st . : . : ing the most pencils. | 
: pencil this Mmautiful set of indestractablo Measuring rule. It is scaled for inches on one side and for smaller | et chained 

D. Cc. ill be given. s : a s 
ar new Prarie viel would be delighted toownandwear Spaces on the other. The pocket clip holds it firmly in the pocket. | | 
in Art- this set of pearls and the one who gets o—_ Name 
Seale, lip de Say tin wan be. Gedbly re A novelty pencil of this kind is something new and entirely different | P. 0. Addres | 

sage fe potulibte ten ber achiot Go enre @he oe- from anything that can be bought in stores and all the boys will | — | 
ae ee es ditch pee work doubly hard to win it. ee ee SS 























































1000 seat work suggest 











ASK FOR LATTA’S 





with every $1.00 purchase. Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it, We buy supplies from over 60 
different concerns. We charge the same price others charge 
and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 
FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREE! 
No, 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size..... 20c 
No, 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens...... 10¢ 
No. 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom,..15c 
No. 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size... . .20c 
No. 26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork . 30c 
No. 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades....20c 
No. 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9..15¢ 
No. 29—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches... l5c 
No. 30—16 common birds to color..15c¢ 
| No. 31—Name four blackboard bor- 
F Wee! der stencils, each 6c, value. .24¢ 
| No. 32—Name two large blackboard 
af > * LATTA. INC. calendar stencils, each 12c....... 24¢ 
= No, 33—Name_ two large blackboard 
| A DSINI AL Bani PLS map stencils, each 10c.. 20 
= ad No. 34—Three 5c lead pencils. for. Ze 
No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 
Latta’s Book for Teachers color, for primary children.......20c 
It is 9x12 inches, has 320 pages No. 36—25 outline maps, 8'%xll 
and weighs two pounds, Contains inches, continents and U. S, asstd 20c 
over 200 drawings to trace and No. 37—50 popular pictures for language, 21%4x3 inches. .25c 
olor, over 50 construction patterns, No®-38—42 paper cutting designs, 5x8 inches, assorted... 18c 
42 paper cutting designs, 60 se No, 39—Pint good ink, powder...20c 
patter over 100 rep No, 40—Carbon paper, 2 sheets...24c 
sirvvies 15 stories for ats No, 41—12 sheets good white trac- 
exercises. et t also cont ing paper, 17x22 inches....... 20c 
gE ty and No. 42—Illlustrated number cards, .20c 
many other helps for rural . 1 pri- No. 43—Seatwork language cards, .24¢ 
man achers, Select one premium No, 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades..... 24c 
free with each book. No, 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards............20c 
One copy, postpaid...........$1.50 No. 46—Picture of Washington, , 10x20, brown print.... 20c 
Raves copies, postpaid “32.29 No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print...20c 
ees . No, 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high........25c 


No, 49—Toy 
No. 50—Alphabets and figures to paste, 


Co rene No. 5!—Illustrated language cards for seatwork, 96 for. .25c 
9x! colors..27¢ No. 52—16 manual training exercises in woodwork......25c 
San veight l7c No. 53 Paper pin flags of U. S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for. .15c 
Mar dre 5 its., 9x12.32¢ No. 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9... 30c 
White drawing, 250 shts., 9x12..59c No. 55- ~16 pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15c 
Oak tag 50 sheets..42c¢ No. 56—Outline map of U. S., 24x36, showing states....15c 

White writing, ruled, No. 57—Outline of N. Am., 24x36, showing states...... 15c 

8x103 4, 500 shts.95c¢ No. 58—Outline of S. Am., 24x36, showing divisions 5c 

100 gold stars.....10c No. 59—Outline of E urope, 24x36, showing divisions.....15c 

100 paper fast’nrs..14c No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions......15c 

Colored chalk, doz.25c No. 61—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions... .15c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U, S. A. 
TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


J.S. LATTA, Inc bern Reg ng Va. 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE " (1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 









over $500.00..... 25¢ 
1 inch, 2000 for 30¢ 


money, bills and coins, 


Towa 































Think of it! You can now get 
a Genuine Underwood for only $3 
down and small monthly payments. 


Special FREE TRIAL Offer 
Don't send any money now, just mail in the 
coupon for full information about our special 
free trial offer and special prices and terms. 
Any One Can Operate a 
Typewriter 
Youcan learn to write on this mathionte iy a 
week's time! We will give you FR 
a typist’s manual and a FREE course 
in touch typewriting! Write at once, 
don't delay, send the coupon NOW! 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.. 
2477 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 


World’s Largest Rebuilders 


Name_ “ 


Address __ 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Size 2x4. Double Weight. 








H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. | 










Color the 
Drawings— 
Enjoy the 
Verses 


Send today for FREE 
jingle book — ‘“The 
Skookum Injuns,”’ 
telling in rhyme the 
adventures of “Ki” 
and “Lo.” More than 
thirty clever illustrations for coloring. 
Address: 
SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
402 Phipps Bldg., Wenatchee, Wash, 


“From the valley of Wenatchee 
From the hills of Okanogan 
Land of big and shining 

apples 
Come the happy Skookum 


Injuns”’ 
OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers FREE 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving toyou, over 25,000 books of all AbD - 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicrgo, tl. 


























BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


COLORED REED. Best quality in white, red, 
blue, green, gold, purple, brown, black, and pink. 
In fifteen cent rolls or pound bundles, Discount on 
large orders. Wooden Basket Bases, Lamp Bases, 
Hanging Basket Frames, Glass and Cloth for trays. 
Colored wooden Beads for trimming. Write for 
Free Instruction Sheet and Price List. 


MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 





A Beautiful 16 x 20 Color Reproduc- 
tion of the Famous Warship “Old | 
Ironsides” in Handsome Frame with 


Glass Front for selling ONE GROSS 
PENCILS! 


Read Page Seven! 





MEST OREN 
@O)Gnes CH! [isteesng 


onstrucuve 


Send 25¢ (Cash oc Stamps) for Mlustrated Booklet 
of 20 Games compiled by Child Expert -~~ 


for everyday play, children’s pacties choos Z 
CANBY PUB.CO.644 York St St.Paul ys 











TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


LF maps ee year course in general nurs- 
Lake View Hospital (\° to high school —_ a over 18. 
Free maintenance and monty. allowance. ome owned 
and operated by hospital. ted o beautiful “North Bide, wee 
information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicag: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Helps for | eachers Free! 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 








preparation in addition to four years | 
of college credits, and who have served | 
at least a year at the maximum of 
Group 3; they will receive a minimum 
of $3,400 and a maximum of $3,500. 
For rent of bird houses, placed by 
school children in the parks of Wil- 
mington, Del., $2.50 is paid to the 
owner when a “rightful tenant” is 
found building a nest in a house. Chil- 
dren watch the parks with great in- 
terest to see whose house is occupied, 
and in this way acquire a feeling of 
ownership in the wooded sections of 
the city. Pupils in the schools not 
only provide shelter for the birds but 
furnish proper food for them in winter. 


Correction of all defects of eyes, 
ears, nose, and teeth of school children 
is reported by a number of districts in 
Virginia as the result of community 
efforts to arouse greater general in- 
terest in the physical well-being of 
children in the schools. Many districts | 
and individual schools in other states 
report 100 per cent correction of den- 
tal defects, and at least one junior 
high school has gone so far as to de- 
mand a certificate of sound or repaired 
teeth as a requisite to graduation. 


A reminder of the “good old days” 
is seen in the action of the school 
cfficials of Fairbury, Nebr., who re- 
cently passed a resolution ordering the 
purchase of “three suitable straps for 
whipping.” The board voted, also, to 
stand back of all teachers in ‘their ef- 
fort to maintain discipline, “even if 
corporal punishment is found impera- 
tive to bring about such conditions.” 
This drastic action came as a result of 
failure to maintain discipline in alge- 
bra and dramatics classes. 

School children on both sides of the 
international boundary took part in 
competitive games in connection with 
the celebration of child health day at 
Calexico, Calif. For this occasion the 
Mexican guests were given free pas- 
sage through the United States cus- 
toms and immigration barriers. The 
event was fostered by a joint com- 
mittee of American teachers in the Im- 
perial Valley of California and Mexi- 
can teachers in Lower California, or- 
ganized in the interest of international 
good will and to promote interscholas- 
tic activities. 

The San Francisco State Teachers 
College, which for more than twenty 
years, under the leadership of Dr. 
Frederic Burk, had a national repu- 
tation for graduating students with a 
love of teaching and with enthusiasm 
for individual work, is to be presided 
over by Alexander C. Roberts. This 
new president has had broad teaching 
experience in the rural school, the 
grades, and high school; and as uni- 
versity and institute lecturer on educa- 
tion, and instructor and supervisor in 
summer and normal schools, he has 
had much to do with direct teacher 
training. 


Two of the credit hours required 
for graduation of senior high-school 
boys, and one of the credit hours re- 
aquired of senior high-school girls in 
Lincoln, Nebr., must be in after-school 
sports. Health education is considered 
fundamental, and in its work the city 
board of education acts in close co- | 
operation with the home and the wel- | 
fare organizations of the city. The | 
health program includes discovery and 
removal of health handicaps, periodic 
examination of all school employees as 
well as of pupils, and enrollment 
clinics for preschool children, teach- 
ing projects for better food and health | 
habits, and physical training for all | 
pupils. 

Correspondence classes for children 
living beyond the reach of schools have 
been organized in Western Australia, 
as described in an official account of 
the work in School Life. Enroll- 
ment in correspondence schools has in- 
creased in eight years from 54 pupils 
to 1,296, with promise of further 











SCHOOL OF NURSING——, 
8-yr. course. Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern, 

well equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance and monthly allow- 

ance. High — eon ae only. Send us free Book of Facts, 
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Something New 
S. P. C. TRANSFER 


Educational and Artistic 


A series of twenty-four beautiful 
composite pictures and_ borders 
ready to transfer to any material. 
Written work may be illustrated 
very effectively. This set covers a 
wide range of subjects, historical, 
inventive, pictorial, and amusing, 
adaptable to the grades, high school, 
university, or home. The really 
worth while things are presented in 
a novel and fascinating manner. 


Complete Set - - 25c 


TRANSFER PAPER 


This highly sensitized paper is no 
doubt one of the real discoveries of 
the age. Any printed matter or 
illustration can be transferred from 
a newspaper to a notebook in a few 
seconds with as clear, clean cut 
lines as the original. 

This paper will fill a long felt 
need in the home and the office as 
well as in every department of the 
school from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

Teachers, supervisors, and super- 
intendents should investigate. 
50 sheets 4x9 - . - 


Samples sent on request 


STRAWN PRODUCTS CoO., 
Box 94, College Hill, Cincinnati. 





25c 

















KNOW YOUR COUNTRY’S 
METROPOLIS 


Teach the Geography of New York 
City with this attractive illus- 
trated book “THE TOURISTS’ GUIDE 
TO NEW YORK”. Price 25c Postpaid. 
25% discount for 25 or more 
copies for classroom use, 
STUDENT GUIDE PUB. CO., 
(Dept. E,) 25 West 8th St., New York 








4 . Made from any good photo- 
Application Photos graph. 12 for $1.00, or 25 for 
$1.25. Original returned. We specialize in work for 


teachers. One-day service. 
Yocom Photo Shop, Box117, Boulder, Colo. 








built the Ark? 


was the first Christian 
martyr? 


were the Samaritans? 





Send for this 5-minute 
Bible Test FREE 


Are you satisfied with your knowledge 
of the Bible — the most interesting book 
in the world? See if you_can answer the 
questions in our free 5-minute Bible 
Test. The ten Moody Bible Institute 
Home Study Courses give you the Bibli- 
cal knowledge necessary for the most 
perfect daily religious life. They are non-secta- 
rian and there is one suited to the needs from 
the beginner to the advanced Christian. The 
wonderful experience of 34,000. men and women 
students is waiting for you. Find out from this 
free test if your Bible knowledge is what it ought 
to be. Mail coupon now. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 4577, 153 Institute te Place, Chicago, Ill. 








Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. 4577. 153 Institute Place, Chicago, II. 


Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 
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uperintendent, School of Nursing 
WASHINGTON | BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


Dept. N. 9 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
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growth. Teachers engaged in corre- 
spondence work enjoy the same privi- 


leges with regard to holidays, long- 
service leave, “aintine, etc., as those 
employed in ordinary schools. Les- 


son sheets from the correspondence 
school center at Perth are sent to all 
parts of the state. A year’s course is 
covered in 20 lessons. Textbooks and 
note paper on which the lessons are to 
be worked are supplied free by the edu- 
cation department. At present, stand- 
ard VIII is the highest class, but ar- 
rangements will be made to carry pu- 
pils up to the standard required for | 
university junior certificates. | 

More than 6,000 teachers in Indiana 
were enrolled last session in extension 
classes conducted by standard colleges 
and normal schools of the state in con- 





The school trustees in Greenville 
County, S. C., 300 in number, are or- 
ganized and hold meetings regularly. 
Programs are carefully planned, and 
the performance of the duties of trus- 
tees and the best methods of adminis- 
tering school affairs are discussed. Ef- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


fective work has been done, and help- | 


ful policies have been formulated. 
The need of a national ethics code 
for teachers was emphasized in a re- 
cent address by Dr. Ward G. Reeder 
of Ohio State University, who pointed 
out that teaching is the only profes- 
sion still lacking such a code. A num- 
ber - state teachers’ associations, he 
said, have adopted codes of ethics, but 
a national code would be of greater 
value to the profession. In regard to 
this matter, Dr. Reeder says: “Such 





nection with teachers’ institutes. 
Courses are chosen with a view to meet- | 
ing the professional needs of teachers, | 
and textbooks are selected by the board 
of the reading circle of the State Teach- | 
ers’ Association. .Ten subjects were | 
offered for study during the session | 
1925-26, and in all 235 classes were con-| 
ducted, with a total enrollment of 6,184. 
Interest in ethics and religion was 
shown by an enrollment of 3,616, for 
the study of the “History of the He- 
brew Commonwealth.” 

Forty-eight garden plots, represent- 
ing the 48 states, are maintained in 
Croton Park, New York City, by pupils| 
in Junior High School 55, the Bronx, 
located in that vicinity. Nature work 
is correlated with geography and the 
effort is made to produce in each plot 
the principal products of the state for 
which it is named. The Minnesota plot 
is sowed to wheat; peanuts are planted | 
in the Virginia plot; in the North Car-| 
olina plot, tobacco; in Louisiana, sugar 
cane; in ‘Alabama, cotton; in the Da-| 
kctas, corn. Though crops are not al- 
ways a success, they usually enable} 
pupils to obtain some idea of the plants | 
which yield America’s typical agricul- 
tural products, and fix in mind the 
states in which they are grown. 





}of teachers; 


|would be a silent warning to one who 
|was tempted to act unprofessionally.” 


| purchased jointly by the teachers and 


code would give the profession of 
teaching more dignity and respect both 
on the part of the general public and 
moreover, such code would 
do much to eliminate any unprofes- 
sional practices among teachers, since 
it would serve as a guide to the novice 
and unsophisticated practitioner and 


The Kimberly School, of Montclair, 
N. J., has adopted a plan enabling its 
teachers to retire at age 65 with life 
incomes, established through annuities 


the school. Contributions of the school 
are of such a liberal character that the 
retirement incomes purchased by the 
teachers are substantially augmented, 
especially for those with twenty years’ 





service or more. Where such a term 
of service has been completed the | 
teacher has the privilege of increasing | 
her deposits to any desired amount, | 
while the school will increase its contri- | 
butions so as to duplicate the increased 
annuity obtained by the teacher’s in- 
creased deposits. The retirement plan | 
is being administered and guaranteed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company giving the certainty that all 
its provisions will be fulfilled. | 








A remarkable system by Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago, that quickly develops 
rapid and legible handwriting, with the least 
expenditure of time and effort by teacher and 
pupil, and at the same time that correlates 
with other studies, such as language, spelling, 
arithmetic, hygiene, ete. It readily facilitates 
the transfer of skill from writing to other sub- 
jects. Based on newly-discovered facts con- 
cerning the mental and physical development 
of children, 


THE 


Street 


Town 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 
full information regarding Dr. Freeman’s New System | 
of “Correlated Handwriting” 
and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. 


Name..... 





Six Books—One for Each Grade 
Dr. Freeman’s new system has already been | 
introduced into the schools of a number of our | 
large cities, with unusually satisfactory results. | 
Consists of six compendiums—one for each | 
grade—each with a Teachers’ Manual to cor- 
respond—each adapted to the child's develop- | 
ment at that particular stage. 
Send for These Two Books 
Every Superintendent and Teacher will want 
to know about Dr. Freeman's new system of 
teaching ‘Correlated Handwriting”’. Write 
for a full description, or send 25c¢ in stamps 
for sample Compendium and Teachers’ Manual 
of same grade. Be sure to state which grade 
is desired. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., DEPT.N 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 
Columbus, Ohio 


ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N, 





I enclose 25¢ for which please send me | 


; also one Compendium 
Grade 


Address 








MUSIC! 


The ‘Finest ofall the, ! 


Social Graces 






Easily and Quickly Learned 


If you wish to be popular—to possess one of life’s 
finest accomplishments—to be invited everywhere 
—a few short months’ study, right in your own 
home, in your spare time, with the famous National 
Academy of Music Courses, will make your dreams 


come true. No other accomplishment will pay 
you such wonderful dividends in pleasure, popu- 
larity and, if you wish, real profit in money. 


National Academy Courses and Meth- 
ods are world-famous—endorsed and 
recommended by great musicians, 
teachers and music publications every- 
where. Hundreds of teachers use our 
methods in their classes. 


Big Money in Music, Too 


Thousands of highly-paid and inter- 
esting positions in Concert, Movie, 


Music—the Open Door 


You love music. Everybody does. 
Probably you have often wondered if 
you, too, could not learn to play, and 
‘‘sit in’’ at all the wonderful good 
times; be the center of interest at 
every party, and enjoy all the many 
worth-while advantages that music 


insures. 
Well | Nothingi h Theatre and “Jazz” Orchestras, Bands, 
= yeeces: + we 18 —_— a etc., allover the country are ready and 
that. More, you will be surprised and waiting for you just as soon as you 


delighted to discover that Music can 


- . are ready for them. Great numbers of 
be made so easy and so interesting. 


National Academy trained musicians 
are making real money. You can, too, 


Low Cost—Easy Terms 

You will be surprised to learn how 
little this remarkable musical training 
will cost. You will marvel how much 
may be had for so little. Small as the 
cost will be, it may be spread out over 
a whole year if you w ish. 

Famous Courses in Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Trumpet, Guitar, Spanish Guitar, 
Banjo, Tenor Banjo, Mandolin, Organ. 


No Experience Necessary 


You need know nothing of music to 
begin. When you enroll with this great 
School, you will receive the full benefit 
of our 25 years of successful experi- 
ence; you will study under the personal 
direction of our highly qualified teach- 
ers, and with the amazingly simple 
method that has meant success to over 
200,000 happy and enthusiastic music- 
lovers all over the world 


Send for Beautiful NEW Catalog—FREE! 


If you really love music and would _ send for our beautiful new catalog, It 
like to excel in this finest of allaccom- will tell you all about this great School, 
“ase th pemengpenlont yr inn and show you the sure, easy way to 

y all means you owe it to yourself to your own success in music. It is free. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

Dept. 9 702 East 41st Street, Chicago 
Mail the | Please send me free and without obligation your new Boc 
“Music for Pleasure and Profit.’’ 


| 
Coupon) 


| NOW! 


l NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Dept. 9 
702 East 41st Street, Chicago 


City and State... 
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SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 





ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
Geography 


Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 
Biology 

Botany 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical Geography 
1st Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
English Grammar 
Elementary Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Economics 

1st 2 Years Spanish 
ist Year French 

2nd Year French 

3rd Year French 

1st Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 

1st Year Latin 

2nd Year Latin 

3rd Year Latin 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Bookkeeping 


Praised by Teachers 
and Parents too 


“IT WOULDN'T know what to do without 
my Smith’s Regents Review Books”, said an 
experienced teacher. “I always keep one on 
my desk, and order them for my classes.” 


For the extra minutes when there’s not time 
to start a new topic—for the two minutes of 
brisk question and answer to get the class 
waked up—nothing’s so useful as Smith’s Re- 
view Books. Excellent for class drill, home- 
work, monthly tests, text-book review. 


Authentic summaries of the New York 
State Regents examinations for the past 20 
years. Used throughout the United States and 
Canada. Question Books grouped conveni- 
ently for topical review—recent papers com- 
plete. Answer Books have detailed explana- 
tions, helprul charts, fully illustrated. 





Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 
Psychology and Princi- 


ples of Education Answer Books 











Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic, 30c. 
How to Teach Drawing, 35c. 


Get Them 
Right 
Now 
for Use 

All Year! 


Smith 


“PUPILS 


Question Books | 40c each, 12347 
{ 25°) discount on lots of 12 or more. 


OTHER SMITH HELPS 


> discount on 6; 


Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c 


Write for complete Catalog FREE describing 
’s Regents Review Books and all other 
Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
119 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIKE TO USE 


SMITH 











Picture Study Material of the Finest Quality 


now available at a minimum of cost in the 


Instructor Picture Study Series 


Ps P a, HIS series offers full color reproductions in two sizes 


explained below. 





by the whole class. 


| el 

— 
Each large full color picture is 
mounted on a heavy white mat 
and is enclosed in a folder of 


heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches, 
containing study material as de- 
scribed at right. 


4 or more 

‘ 
15 or more * 
50 or more * 


Full Color Miniatures (‘Pi.i°) 


These miniatures, size 314x41{ inches, reproduce with 
the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the colors of 
the original paintings. They are put up in packages of 
one dozen of a subject together with a leaflet containing 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask, 
etc., this study material being the same as given in the 
folders accompanying the large pictures. 


Prepaid Prices of Full Color Miniatures 


(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 
Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)* .............000+- 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)" ...... 20 cents per dozen 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)”*...... 15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen 


Bey for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted mee) 
but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


| Large Full Color Pictures (72.-h¢: 


| of a carefully selected list of well-known paintings 
| adapted for study in elementary schools. Complete study 

material is furnished with the pictures in either size as 
See page 1 of June Normal Instructor 
for list of subjects or write to our nearest office. 


For the) 


These pictures are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be seen 
Each re is mounted on a 

ee heavy white mat, size 93(x123¢ inches, and is enclosed 
\ in a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. 
the inner pages of the folder are printed the story of the 
\ aw soos picture, story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
\ 7 ? helpful suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures 


(Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) 
Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects. 


On 


-35 cents each 
-30 cents each 
. .25 cents each 
seeeeeeee 20 cents each 









Each package of full sates minia- 
tures contains one dozen of a 
subject, also a leaflet with study 
material as described at left. 


Cc O " Order from fon") 


Nearest to You 


Dansville, N. Y,.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal, 





The Chicago School War 


The war which has been waged be- 
tween Mayor Thompson of Chicago and 
the superintendent of schools of that 
city, William McAndrew, brought about 
the suspension of the latter on August 
29 through a vote of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. Ever since Mayor Thompson’s 
election last spring the removal of Mr. 
McAndrew has been looked for. In 
fact it was one of the mayor’s cam- 
paign pledges that this would be done, 
calling the superintendent “a_ stool 
pigeon for the British king” and charg- 
ing him with sponsoring history texts 
that were sympathetic to the English 
cause during the Revolutionary War. 
Appointments to the board were made 
on that basis, so that the vote of six to 
five by which the present action was 
taken was, not surprising. 





The presi- | 


dent of the board had declared that a | 


new head would be appointed before 
the fali term opened and it had been 
reported that an offer of the full | 
amount of his salary up to the end of | 
his term next January, if he resigned, | 
was made. The president called for | 


| the removal on the ground that Mc- 
| Andrew was not a native Chicagoan, 





S77] 


which applies also to himself and May- 
or Thompson. 
which McAndrew was suspended was 
that of insubordination, based on the 
policy of employing extra teachers in 
clerical positions in the schools. He 
aided these teachers in a successful 
court effort to prevent their discharge. 
The date for the answer to these 
charges was set for September 19 but 


the superintendent evidently does not | 


intend to lie down and at the present 
writing is taking court proceedings to 
advance this hearing and to defend 
the ouster charges. 

Mr. McAndrew is one of the leading 


| 


| 


The technical charge on | 


figures of the country in the school | 


field. H 
in New York City for ten years before 
going to Chicago in 1924. 





Literacy Not Enough 


Onslaughts against illiteracy are a 


sign of progress. There can be no 
question of that. Widespread or abso- 
lute literacy is a powerful national 


asset. But more is necessary for gen- 
uine enlightenment, for intellectual ad- 
vancement. Literacy is not enough; 
10r is a willingness to continue to learn 
sufficient, unless it is accompanied with 


~ 


|a readiness not only to acquire more 





| FREE LIBRARY CO., 


knowledge but to exercise the mind in 
using and interpreting that knowledge. 
The real need, in fact, is a readiness 
and ability to think for one’s self and 
to seek reasonable conclusions from 
what is learned. 

It is essential, in short, not only to 
fill the mind, but to use the mind. 


Where the latter requirement is not | 


met, man becomes a mere automaton, 
following in his thoughts and habits 
the ideas and practices that have been 
handed down by others through long 
generations. 


this position. Many a person edges 


| away in fear from a new idea just as a 


horse shies at an unfamiliar object in 
or near the road. We are all inclined 
to be mental cowards, and mental cow- 


| ardice is far more reprehensible to-day 


than physical cowardice, because the 


needs of mental courage to-day are far | 
| greater than those of physical courage. | 
| —Kansas City Star. 


We should not forget that “the king- 
dom of heaven 
the state of affections of the soul, the 
answer of a good conscience, the sense 
of harmony with God, a condition of 
time as well as of eternity—Whittier. 





PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
AMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 
101 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 





4 Catalog and directions, 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash —. cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush low, pine needles, books, tools,dyes. 


, wil 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St. Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


It is hard to relinquish , 


He was assistant superintendent | 


| 





is within”; that it is | 
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~ The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual Name 
n PENCIL SETS: | 20 


De Luxe Set: paid 


Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 
richly embossed. Any name 
engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class. 
Junicr Set: 3 pencils, embossed 
leather case; name engraved...... 65c 
Send check, money order or U. S. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, INC, 
112 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
Write for Special Teacher’s Proposition. 


A anny wield ee, 


"MOST ACANA 














A Boon to All Teachers of Children 
Under Twelve Years of Age. 


Things to Make 


By Charlotte Chambers Jones 
A source book of patterns and designs of 
things children can easily make, It features 
among other things: 
Toys and Useful Household Articles, Valentines and 
Seasonal Greeting Cards, Posters, Cut-outs, Wood- 
work, Tooling, Sewing. 
There are gift suggestions for all occasions— 
something appropriate for close friends and 
every member of the family, as well as ions 
for the fair or bazaar. 
Completeinstructionsaccompany each iitieine, 
Only $1.00—Send for Your Copy Today 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., 19S. LaSalle St., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 























PICTUROL 
FILMS 


COVER ALL 
SUBJECTS 


A UNIVERSAL VISUAL SERVICE. 
PICTUROLS have brought the possible use. 
of projected pictures within the reach 
all. The equipment is portable, durable 
and efficient ~ the pictures are available 
in unlimited quantity covering all sub- 
jects, and are inexpensive. 


Write for full descriptive literature 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION Jae 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual 
527 South LaSalle St. — Chicago. “iL 





















Keeps Them Laughing 
55 full-page illustrations with 
complete line of “patter” in 
prose and verse, keeping time 
withthedrawingof the pictures. 
100 pages of novelty stunts, lazy 
man’s chalk talk, and clever pic- 
tures evolved from combinations 
least expected. All taken from 
the author’s own stage pictures, 
made simple and easy for any artist. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. Sample pages and contents free. 

T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 93, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








“One Cycle” Geography 

Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- 
tary school. Five books to cover the course, 
Nature Study-Health Education 

Series for 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, by Alice 
Jean Patterson, 

Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, 
by F. W. Westhoff. 

Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices 
of the above and our other publications, 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 














ZINES for 10 


ae 


TEN MAGA 


rtest, mosti 





The 
and instructive Magazine in America! J 
weeks foronly 10 cts. Special introduc.ory 


offer. No magazine like it. Full of impor- 
tant om P pge and best, most 

PY povular ction. For all members of the 
@) ily. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately, Grab this limited offer now. 


V4] The Pathfinder, Dept.N-70 Weshington, D.C. 











300 BEST BOOKS 


coveringthewholerange of human 
thought, from Art to Zoology including 
fiction and reference books ad wert in 
our new Reading Guide, ‘‘My B 

Every one worthy of a place ia al 
library. To read wisely, consult this 
unique list. Write for 

your copy TO 

Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates 


New York Publishing Co. Dept. 2J, 25 Dominick St., N.Y. 

















LIBRARY BOOKS FREE! 


Pupils sell 35 Pencils. Send for pencils and list of books. 


HUDSON, N. Y. | lertiwestora 


TYPE WRITERS 


a. STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Full Gmmetead, Free Trial, 
e for complete illustrated lists a ad 8 pecial reduced prices. 
ypewriter Exelmnge, TiN. ¥ VT rameloon Chicngoslil. 
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ENT | ~VWhy Observe the Twelfth 


For Standard Results in 
Elementary English use 


Sharp’s Language 
Drills and Tests 


AND 


Sharp’s English Exercises 
PUBLISHED 1925-1926 
Nation-wide in use. Approximately ten thousand 
teachers used these books last year. 
Sold ata price boys and girls can afford to pay. 


THE SERIES 


Sharp's Language Drills and Tests 
Book I for the fifth grade contains 48 pages of 
standard drill and test material covering the fifth 
grade work. 6!''x9"', 

Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's Lanquage Drills and Tests 
Book II for the sixth grade contains 48 pages 
of standard drill and test material covering the 
sixth grade work. 6//x9/’. 

Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 


Book III for the seventh grade will suppl 
abundant drill and test material for sevent 
grade English work. 88 pp. 6/’x9’’. 

Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book IV for the eighth grade will furnish the 
drill and test material for eighth grade English 
work, 72 pp. 8'4/’x11”. 
Price, 30 cents postpaid 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book V for the high school contains 96 pages 
of standard drill and test material. 814/’x11”. 
Price, 40 cents postpaid. 
These books satisfy every teacher. They create a 
new interest in the class room. They insure a 
higher standard of work. 
TO USE SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES 
ADDS NO ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 
TO THE PUPIL. 


Though your pupils are not provided with Sharp’s 


English Exercises and Sharp’s Language | 


Drills and Tests they pay the price in extra 
paper purchased, time wasted in writing out and 
copying drill exercises; and they lose the added 
training and the new interest these books are cer- 
tain to create. 


Standard Arithmetic 
Drills and Tests 


PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1927 

"THESE books are bound in tablet form, size 

"x11". Each book contains 40 sheets: ap- 
proximately 1700 drill problems in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division; also 115 
written problems. There is a standard for each 
drill, so that the score may be determined. Ample 
space is provided in pos 4 tablet for computation 


and answers. 
THE SERIES 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book I for the third grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book II for the fourth grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book III for the fifth grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Second Grade Seat Work 
for Silent Reading 


PUBLISHED JUNE, 1927 
Size 7x10. Printed on standard drawing 
paper and substantially bound. 
FAH book furnishes silent reading and seat 
work material that can be used _ successfully 
with any basic reader. It provides for individ- | 
ual work between the recitation periods which 
develops reading ability. It tests the ability of the 
pupil to grasp related meanings and to interpret 
ideas by means of simple drawings. 
PART I, 48 pages, for Second B. 
Price a copy, 20 cents, postpaid. 
PART II, 48 pages, for Second A. 
Price a copy, 20 cents, postpaid. 
COMPLETE BOOK, 96 pages. 

Price a copy, 40 cents, postpaid. 
These books are guaranteed to be satisfactory, if 
not, money will be refunded. 

Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


of October? 
By L. S. Rowe 


Director General, Pan American Union 


not the history of the Thirteen British 
Colonies alone and of what grew out of 
them. Too often has the moment of the 
arrival of English-speaking folk on the 
scene provided an excuse for ignoring 
the achievement of other European 
peoples who happen not to be of their 
kin. The part played by Spain and 
Spanish America in determining the 
origin and development of our country 


accorded them.” 


published in The Modern Language 
Journal for November, 1925, the distin- 


to the debt which we owe to Columbus 
lowed him. 
the oldest town in this country, the 
Spanish came to hold sway over about 
two-thirds of what is now continental 
Christian faith, the civilization, and 
plements of Europe. 

In the New World discovered by 


Columbus there have grown up 21 in- 
dependent republics, which, although 








102 North Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 


differing in the racial origin of their 
inhabitants, are inspired by a common 
love of freedom and peace among na- 
tions. The United States was the first 
to win its independence, and sympa- 
thetically espoused the cause of the 
Spanish colonies in their struggle 
against Old-World oppression. Most of 
the Latin American republics modeled 
their constitutions after that of the 
United States. Since the creation in 
1890 of the Pan American Union, there 
has been a continuous growth in travel, 
commerce, and friendly relationships of 
every sort between these countries and 
the United States. 

On Columbus Day, therefore, it is 
altogether fitting that school children 
should learn not only of the historic 


“The history of the United States is | 


had a much more important share in | 
the process than has grudgingly been | 


In these words, in an article entitled | 
“The Spanish Heritage in America” | 
guished professor of Columbia Univer- | 
sity, Dr. William R. Shepherd, refers | 
and the Spanish explorers who fol-| 


He goes on to relate how, after plant- | 
ing the Spanish flag at St. Augustine, | 


United States, and brought hither the | 


the plants, domestic animals and im-| 
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659 Nature Studies 


476 of Bird Life Alone 
Size 7x9” in beautiful 
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ties that bind them to the other repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, but also of the 


beauty and charm, the wealth and im- | 
portance, the aspirations and achieve- | 


ments of those republics at the present 
time. 


States, and which, although sparsely | 
populated, have ninety millions of in- | 
habitants, have long attracted the at- 
tention of statesmen by their present 
and potential importance. 

In a notable address delivered before 
the Pan American Congress of Journ- 
alists last April, President Coolidge re- 
ferred at length to the literary, artistic, 
scientific and material achievements of 
the Latin American republics, and the 
strong bonds of commerce and friend- 
ship which unite them with the United 
States, and urged that mutual sym- 
pathy and understanding be fostered 
by the dissemination of more and bet- 
ter information about each other. 

The Pan American movement is of 
quite as great importance to the United | 
States as it is to any Latin American 
country, and we are doing a service to 
ourselves as well as to Latin America 
in fostering the Pan American spirit. 
Moreover, Pan American co-operation | 
in humanitarian interests and in the 
establishment of the principle of arbi- | 
tration of disputes has been an example 
to all the world. In fact, Pan American 
solidarity is one of the greatest guar- 
antees to international stability and to 
world peace. 

In the schools of Latin America the 
12th of October is almost universally 
celebrated, and in several of the coun- 
tries it is a national holiday. Here in 
the United States let us at least tell the 
children about those vigorous nations 
to the south,—those sister countries 
which are, equally with us, heirs of the 
daring and faith of Columbus. 








These countries, whose combined | 
area is three times that of the United | 
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DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
collection of color reproduction in the world. 
“They are astonish- 


» ingly good. I like them so well I have put 


prints) in nat- them on the walls of my rustic retreat.” 


Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same 
territory. 


With each order amounting to 


$1.00 or more will be sent— Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 


Them” a fascinating book written by 


son. The regular price 


published. 


Exquisite in color. 
What child is not en- 
tranced by the vel- 
vety, downy butterflies 
and moths of bewitching color? A lovely 
group and interesting even for grown-ups. 





Feathers and costumes, all in natural col- 
ors. These are Rhinehart’s celebrated 
pictures of American Indians, notable 
chiefs, squaws and children. Let us pick 
out for you an interesting series. 


Allin color, Precious gems and metals 

are very interesting to the little folks. 

4) These beautiful reproductions are almost 
like seeing the real articles. 


Other series, animals, birds, eggs, 
fish, fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 


nests, 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 
LUMBERING 


Let the children know where the lumber comes 
from that builds their homes and furniture. 
With these pictures they can visit the logging 
camps and see the trees felled, transported to 
the saw mill and worked into the finished 
article. Brief description under each picture. 


MINING 


Coal, by all odds the most valuable of nature's gifts, 
is pictured in a mostinteresting manner. How itis 
mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. Few know how this most 
necessary fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


Cotton from the plantation to the finished prod- 
ucts is shown in 16 views, illustrating ginning, 


carding, 


NEW GROUPS 


Sugar, 15 for 35c. Silk, 14 for 35c. 
Granite, 8 for 25c. Marble, 8 for 25c. 
Wool, 14 for 35c, 


spinning, weaving, etc. 


JosEPH H. Dobson, INC., PusLisHEer 
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“HEALTH HABITS’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of interest to every Teacher 


An invaluable guide to every 
elementary teacher and super- 
visor, who is correlating health 


teaching with other subjects. 


This outline of twenty - two 
complete teaching plans, in- 
cludes stories, games, object 
talks and project suggestions 


with patterns for handwork. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 


gram already in operation. 


National Dairy Council 
910 So, Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 


send me Health Habits. 
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“‘ Health Habits” will help 
you play the Health Game 
in your classroom. 


National Dairy Council 
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INSTRUCTION 


is fast receiving recognition as the foremost 
factor in effective education. 
efficient way to present facts is by means of 
The most efficient way to present 
pictures is by means of a Bausch & Lomb 
BALOPTICON. 


The COMBINED BALOPTICON has a 
wide range of uses as it projects equally well 
opaque objects, transparent slides or, with 
the proper attachment, strip film. 


The most 


This method of instruction is a constructive 
power in the hands of every educator. 


it to work with a BALOPTICON. 


Put 


For further information write 


Bausch & Lomb 225". ,, 
640 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
| issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
sures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance | 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
| Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
| terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue, 


What salaries are paid to United States Dis- 
trict Judges ?—Massachusetts, 

United States District Judges are 
paid a salary of $7,500. 

What is the source of the following quotation: 
“He could not want sight who taught the world 
| to see” ?—Louisiana. 

This is taken from “The Progress of 
Learning” by Sir John Denham. 

When was the first national park established 
and where ?—Colorado. 

The Hot Springs Reservation in Ar- | 
kansas, created by act of Congress, 
| April 20, 1832, was the first national 
| park. 

Who fixes the lines dividing the United States 
into time zones—Eastern Time, Central Time, 
etc. ?—Michigan, 

Time zones are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress giv- 
ing that body the requisite authority. 

Name some books of fiction dealing with New 
England witchcrafi.—Connecticut. 

Among such books are: The Black 
Shilling, by Amelia E. Barr; Dulcibel, 
A Tale of Old Salem, by Henry Peter- 
son; A Maid of Salem Towne, by Mrs. 
Lucy Foster Madison; Anne Scarlett, 
A Romance of Colonial Times, by M. 
Imlay Taylor. 

What special funds did Andrew Carnezie 
leave to promote world peace ?—Kansas. 

Andrew Carnegie left an endowment 
fund of ten million dollars in 5 per 
cent first mortgage bands, the revenue 
from which is to be used to “hasten the 
abolition of international war.” This 
is known as the Carnegie Endowment 








for International Peace. The funds 
were transferred to a Board of Trus- 
tees on December 14, 1910. 

Who originated the political expression, “My 
hat is in the ring” ?—Pennsylvania. 

This expression was used Ly Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in announcing that he | 


would accept nomination as the Pro- | 
gressive Party candidate for President 
in 1912. In the West the customary 
procedure for men volunteering to en- 
ter a boxing or wrestling match was 
to throw their hats into the ring, and 
it is assumed that Roosevelt took his 
phrase from that practice. 

1. How long was Hawaii an independent re- 
public? 2. How large an area in Hawaii is | 
used for agricultural purposes ?—Iowa, 

The former Queen Liliuokalani was 
deposed in 1893 and a provisional gov- 
ernment was set up, but a republic 
was not proclaimed until 1894. This 
continued until the islands were an- 
nexed to the United States in 1898. 
2. The last census shows that there 
are 5,284 farms in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands with a total acreage of 2,702,- 
000. However, only 435,000 acres are 
listed as improved. 

1. How long did the Polish-Russian War 


after the World War, last? 2. How many 
American soldiers are buried in Europe ?—New 


Jersey. 

1. The Polish-Russian War lasted 
seven months and five days. The Rus- 
sians began their offensive March 7, 
1920. The last fighting was on Octo- 
ber 7, 1920, the treaty of peace being 
signed five days later. 2. There are 
eight American military cemeteries in | 
Europe, six in France, one in Belgium, 
and one in England. The bodies of 
30,587 American soldiers are in these 
eight cemeteries, 394 in Belgium, 501 
in England, and the others in France. 

What was the Triple Entente ?—Nebraska. 

The Triple Entente, dating from 
1906, was an unwritten agreement en- 
tered into in that year between 
Great Britain, France and Russia. 
Its details were never made public, 
but it was, up to 1914, rather a loose 
and vague association than a binding 
agreement. In August of that year, 
Sir Edward Grey described the En- 
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tente as a “diplomatic group” rather 
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Job sheets—like those described 
in this issue of the Normal 
Instructor—devised by the chil- 
dren themselves to learn the 
principles of art and health. As- 
sorted packages, 50c. 


ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


1603 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








$2 a it’s y your 


Just send your ps name and address and we will mail you our 


complete FREE CATALOG prepaid fully describing and show’ Tells 
actual photographs of each beauti fal machine in full, colors. oe 
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International Ty ewriter Exchange 
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The Cleanliness Crusade 


| is designed to meet the teacher's urgent need for 


suchaproject. Itis adevice created by Procter 
and Gamble to help teachers develop the subject 
of Health and Hygiene. It includes suitable ma- 
There are 
decorative posters for schoolroom use, miniature 
cakes of Ivory Soap and special awards for the 
children to take home with them, 

We shall be glad to send you all material for 
conducting the Crusade FREE, except for 25c in 
stamps to cover postage aod handling. As this 
Crusade is not appropriate for children older than 
ten, we havea special project for the Seventh and 
eighth grades called “Mrs. Hunter's Project,” and 
an educational chart, prepared by Dr. Bonser of 
Columbia University, for the higher grades. This 
chart and a copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale” will 
also be sent, without charge, upon application 


| from the superintendent. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


Dept. 32J Cincinnati, Ohio 








Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa 
TWENTY-FOUR $7 99 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS — 


An amazing offer! Designsin relief printing (almost 
exactly like engraving) and specially adapted for color- 
ing. Outfit includes 24 Cards and Envelopes, Paint 
Brush, and six colors, with instructions. Cards can 
easily be sold for 25ceach. Pleasant, fascinating and 


profitable, Send our Order Topay. 
RECORD ART PRINT. LITITZ, PA. 



































Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subiect, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 
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mericas Most Popular 


Song Books 


ABLE Song Books are published to advance the 
cause of good music and are priced so low that 


no school need be without an adequate supply. In 
order to prove what remarkable values they really 
are, we have set aside 5000 as Sample Copies to send 
to teachers. If you are not already familiar with the 
“101 Best Songs” or the Everyday Song Book ask for 
these FREE Sample Copies. Let us, also, tell you 


and teachers. 


101 Best Songs 


This is the lowest priced and 
most popular song book for 
school use published today. 
Compiled to meet the needs of 
the progressive teacher, it con- 
tains a representative collection 
of national, patriotic, college 
and sacred songs, songs for 
childrenand songs of sentiment. 
More of the ‘‘101 Best Songs” 
are in use in schools today than 
any other song book in the 
world. 


Prices: 





y order, 
2s $1.00 
2 $1.00, 
ousand 
nr $2.00. 
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1216 Cable Building 





about the Cable Midget Upright, the ideal school 


piano, and the special offer we are making to schools 


Everyday Song Book 


Edited by a well known authority on 
the teaching of primary music, the 
Everyday Song Book contains the 
time-tried songs which experience 
has proved are the most valuable for 
teaching in the lower grades. The 
care with which these songs have 
been graded, the helpful teaching 
suggestions, and the programs out- 
lined greatly simplify the work of the 
teacher. The number of musical 
games included appeal especially to 
the children. 


nc each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 a 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 1oc each prepaid. 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL PIANO 
The Cable Midget Upright is the acknowl- 
edged leader among school pianos. It pos- 
sesses the same tone, volume and durability 
as the finest standard uprights and is small 
and compact enough for the teacher to look 
over the top in directing her classes. Ask for 
literature describing the Cable Midget Up- 
right and for information about the special 
offer we are making to schools and teachers. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Cable Line 
of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 





Chicago 
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\than an alliance. 
outbreak of the World War, the ar- 
rangement was made more binding, 
jthe representatives of Great Britain, 
|France, and Russia agreeing (1) that 
|none of these nations would conclude 
|}a separate peace with Germany and 
|Austria, and (2) that when the terms 
of peace should be discussed no one of 
the allies should demand conditions 
of peace without previous agreement 
with the other allies. 

1. What is meant by “pairing’’ in the an- 
nouncirg of votes cast in Congress? 2. What 
is a snap vote ?—Illinois. 

1. “Pairing” is an agreement be- 
tween two members of any legislative 
body, who are opposed to each other 
and who would vote on opposite sides, 
to abstain from voting. Such agree- 
ments do not affect the final outcome 
but permit either or both members to 
be absent, if they wish, when the vote 
is cast. 2. A snap vote is a vote taken 
in a legislative assembly when some 
members are temporarily absent. The 
term is also applied to votes taken 
after insufficient consideration of a 
question, due to the fact that debate 
has been prevented. 

Is religious liberty allowed in Spain ?—Vir- 
ginia. 


However, after the | 







































There is a close relationship between | 
Church and State in Spain, the Roman | 
Catholic faith being officially recog-| 
nized by the government. Catholic | 
church buildings and the clergy are | 
supported by the nation at public ex-| 
pense. There are rigid legal he' Con- 





ments in respect to religion. The Con- 
cordat which has been in force since 
the middle of the last century very | 
specifically states what religious or-| 
ders shall be allowed in the country. | 
In actual practice, however, the re-| 
strictions are not enforced, and in 
reality, there is freedom of worship 
for all religious sects. 





Does the city-bred or the country-bred boy 
have the best chance to make a success in life? 
—Vermont. 


The city has advantages which the | 
country does not have and, on the| 
other hand, the country has its advan- 
tages. Success in life is a product of 
many factors, both hereditary and en- 
vironmental, and it would be impos- 
sible to say whether the city boy or the 
country boy had the “best chance.” It 
was formerly supposed that farm life 
was much more healthful, but statis- 
tics indicate that sickness is more 
prevalent on farms than in city homes. 
But the isolation of farmers in general 
is much less than it used to be. The 
automobile, the telephone, the radio, 
have brought advantages that used to 
belong altogether to cities. 

Why should aliens be deported for making 
speeches against our government or in favor of 
the overthrow of government when the United 
| States Constitution guarantees freedom of 
| speech ?—Wisconsin. | 

The Constitution is for the benefit | 
of citizens rather than outsiders. If 
aliens were permitted every liberty in| 
the United States, it would not be| 
long before our institutions would be 
overthrown and the Constitution it- 
self be without force or effect. James 
J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor, in 
his report for the fiscal year 1925 said 
in respect to this very matter: 
“Every citizen has not only the right 
but owes the duty of expressing ap- 
proval or disapproval of his govern- 
ment .... When, however, the alien 
begins to preach the destruction of | 
society by force and violence there is 
something wrong not only with the | 
individual but with the system of gov-| 
ernment which permits it. The citizen 
can change his goverment when he can 
convince a majority of his fellow citi- 
zens that it ought to be changed. The 
constitution and the laws thereunder 
provide a way for making the changes 
that will give him exactly the govern- 
ment he wants. There is a remedy, 
when a remedy is needed, without re- 
sort to barbarism, murder and devas- 
tation. That remedy, however, is open 
only to citizens and not to aliens. If 
the American institutions are good 
enough for Americans, why should 




















| 


| Americans tolerate 


in America the 
spreading by outsiders of propaganda 
directed toward the overthrow by force 
and violence of the government be- 
cause aliens desire it changed?” 
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of interest to every Teacher 
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An invaluable guide to every 
elementary teacher and super- 
visor, who is correlating health 
teaching with other subjects. 
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National Dairy Council Dept. N.I. 
910 So. Michigan Ave., 
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‘Health Habits” will help 
you play the Health Game 
in your classroom. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 
send me Health Habits. 
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INSTRUCTION 


is fast receiving recognition as the foremost 


factor in effective education. The most 
efficient way to present facts is by means of 
pictures. The most efficient way to present 
pictures is by means of a Bausch & Lomb 
BALOPTICON. 


The COMBINED BALOPTICON has a 
wide range of uses as it projects equally well 
opaque objects, transparent slides or, with 
the proper attachment, strip film. 


This method of instruction is a constructive 
power in the hands of every educator. Put 


it to work with a BALOPTICON. 





For further information write 


Optical 
Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
640 St. Paul Street, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 

What salaries are paid to United States Dis- 
trict Judges ?—Massachusetts, 

United States District Judges are 
paid a salary of $7,500. 

What is the source of the following quotation: 
“He could not want sight who taught the world 
to see’ ?—Louisiana. 


This is taken from “The Progress of 
Learning” by Sir John Denham. 

When was the first national park established 
and where ?—Colorado. 

The Hot Springs Reservation in Ar- 
kansas, created by act of Congress, 
April 20, 1832, was the first national 
park. 

Who fixes the lines dividing the United States 
into time zones—Eastern Time, Central Time, 
etc. 7—Michigan, 

Time zones are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress giv- 
ing that body the requisite authority. 

Name some books of fiction dealing with New 
England witchcraft.—Connecticut. 

Among such books are: The Black 
Shilling, by Amelia E. Barr; Dulcibel, 
A Tale of Old Salem, by Henry Peter- 
son; A Maid of Salem Towne, by Mrs. 
Lucy Foster Madison; Anne Scarlett, 
A Romance of Colonial Times, by M. 
Imlay Taylor. 

What special funds did Andrew Carnegie 
leave to promote world peace 7—Kansas. 

Andrew Carnegie left an endowment 
fund of ten million dollars in 5 per 
cent first mortgage bands, the revenue 
from which is to be used to “hasten the 
abolition of international war.” This 
is known as the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The funds 
were transferred to a Board of Trus- 
tees on December 14, 1910. 

Who originated the political expression, “My 
hat is in the ring” ?7—Pennsylvania. 

This expression was used by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in announcing that he 
would accept nomination as the Pro- 
gressive Party candidate for President 
in 1912. In the West the customary 
procedure for men volunteering to en- 
ter a boxing or wrestling match was 
to throw their hats into the ring, and 
it is assumed that Roosevelt took his 
phrase from that practice. 

1. How long was Hawaii an independent re- 
public? 2. How large an area in Hawaii is 
used for agricultural purposes ?7—Iowa. 

The former Queen Liliuokalani was 
deposed in 1893 and a provisional gov- 
ernment was set up, but a republic 
was not proclaimed until 1894. This 
continued until the islands were an- 
nexed to the United States in 1898. 
2. The last census shows that there 
are 5,284 farms in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands with a total acreage of 2,702,- 
000. However, only 435,000 acres are 
listed as improved. 

1. How long did the Polish-Russian War 
after the World War, last? 2. How many 
conceal soldiers are -buried in Europe ?—New 

1. The Polish-Russian War lasted 
seven months and five days. The Rus- 
sians began their offensive March 7, 
1920. The last fighting was on Octo- 
ber 7, 1920, the treaty of peace being 
signed five days later. 2. There are 
eight American military cemeteries in 
Europe, six in France, one in Belgium, 
and one in England. The bodies of 
80,587 American soldiers are in these 
eight cemeteries, 394 in Belgium, 501 
in England, and the others in France. 

What was the Triple Entente ?—Nebraska. 

The Triple Entente, dating from 
1906, was an unwritten agreement en- 
tered into in that year between 
Great Britain, France and Russia. 
Its details were never made public, 
but it was, up to 1914, rather a loose 


‘and vague association than a binding 


agreement. In August of that year, 
Sir Edward Grey described the En- 
tente as a “diplomatic group” rather 
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than an alliance. However, after the 
outbreak of the World War, the ar- 
rangement was made more binding, 
the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia agreeing (1) that 
none of these nations would conclude 
a separate peace with Germany and 
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of peace should be discussed no one of 
the allies should demand conditions 
of peace without previous agreement 
with the other allies. 

1. What is meant by “pairing”? in the an- 


nouncing of votes cast in ‘Congress? 2. What 
is a snap vote ?—Illinois. 


1. “Pairing” is an agreement be- 
tween two members of any legislative 
body, who are opposed to each other 
and who would vote on opposite sides, 
to abstain from voting. Such agree- 
ments do not affect the final outcome 
but permit either or both members to 
be absent, if they wish, when the vote 
is cast. 2. A snap vote is a vote taken 
in a legislative assembly when some 
members are temporarily absent. The 
term is also applied to votes taken 
after insufficient consideration of a 
question, due to the fact that debate 
has been prevented. 

Is religious liberty allowed in Spain ?—Vir- 
ginia, 

There is a close relationship between 
Church and State in Spain, the Roman 
Catholic faith being officially recog- 
nized by the government. Catholic 
church Lethdines and the clergy are 
supported by the nation at public ex- 
pense. There are rigid legal require- 
ments in respect to religion. The Con- 
cordat which has been in force since 
the middle of the last century very 
specifically states what religious or- 
ders shall be allowed in the country. 
In actual practice, however, the re- 
strictions are not enforced, and in 
reality, there is freedom of worship 
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when a remedy is needed, without re- 
sort to barbarism, murder and devas- 
tation. That remedy, however, is open 
only to citizens and not to aliens. If 
the American institutions are good 
enough for Americans, why should 
Americans tolerate in America the 
spreading by outsiders of propaganda 
directed toward the overthrow by force 
and violence of the government be- 





cause aliens desire it changed?” 
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SERVICE 


Unless democracy is based on the principle 
of service by everybody who claims the enjoy- 
ment of any right, if is not true democracy at all. 
The man who refuses fo render; or is ashamed fo 
render, the necessary service, is not fit lo live in a 
democracy. And the man who demands from another 
a service which he himself would esleem il dishonor- 
able or unbecoming fo tender is lo that exlent not 
a true democrat. No man has a right lo demand 
a service which hedoes not regard as honorable’ 
fo render; nor has he a right fo demand it unless 
he pays for it in some way, ‘he payment /o include 
respect for the man who renders if “Democracy 
must mean mutuality of service rendered and of 
respect for the service rendered. 


exe Gheodore Roosevelt 
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A New Emphasis in Primary Education 


By E. E. OBERHOLTZER 


Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas 


education as it is carried on in the public schools of 
America is one of the molding forces in the develop- 
ment of our national life. This was true of the educa- 
tion of yesterday and it is even truer of the education of to-day. 
In reflecting upon the development of our public schools, we 
must give the last quarter-century first place in educational 
progress. This progress is evidenced in improved organiza- 
tion, in better instruction, in more scientific planning, in the 
development of a spirit of co-operation between the community 
and the school, in a more thoroughly trained teaching staff,. in 
more adequate buildings, and in a more enriched curriculum. 
Those who are interested in education in the public schools are 
very proud of this progress. 


Bx true American citizen recognizes the fact that 


INCE “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” it behooves 
every good American citizen to give his vigilant loyalty 
and support to our public schools. The youth of to-day is by 
nature much the same as the youth of ages gone by, but the 
situations of life to-day are changing, and with them the edu- 
cational needs. If our public schools are to be truly the hope 
of the nation, they must give to every girl and boy the oppor- 
tunity for maximum self-development, preparatory to meeting 
these life situations. 

As it is true that the nature of the youth of to-day has not 
changed greatly from that of the youth of yesterday, so is it 
true that the learning process of the present is much the same 
as the learning process of the past. The science of education, 
in dealing with the learning process, has developed new situ- 
ations and new information, yet nature’s miracle of changing 
the helpless mind of infancy to the matured intelligence of 
manhood is still an unfathomed mystery. We are still search- 
ing for better methods, for improved teaching, for a greater 
understanding of the learning process, and for a better means 
of stimulating and motivating the work of the school. Just as 
Spencer and his contemporaries were discussing and debating 
and searching “for what knowledge is of most worth” in a 
general sense, so to-day we are searching, debating, and dis- 
cussing the same problem in a specific sense, namely, what 
knowledge is of most value to all of the different kinds of 
children who are to constitute the citizenry of a democracy 
in our rapidly changing civilization. 


CIENCE in education has done much to help in solving some 
of these problems. The methods of science have helped us 
to deal with individual cases, for science discovers specific, 
not general, causes. For instance, failure in arithmetic cannot 
be attributed to a general cause, but to specific causes. If 
scientific methods are applied to a study of failure, the specific 
cause or causes may be found to be one or more types of error 
which are easily isolated, controlled, and remedied. It is not 
sufficient to attribute failure in arithmetic to a lack of facility 
in multiplication, for instance. Rather the particular errors 
in multiplication must be isolated and studied by the teacher 
with a view to remedying the difficulty. If a teacher really ap- 
preciates this fact, she will at once begin to make progress in 
her teaching methods, for a scientific attitude, approach, and 
procedure are true qualities of good teaching. 

Our more recent psychology has brought us a re-interpreta- 
tion of the learning process. No longer do we consider the 
brain as a receiving organism alone, but also as a reacting or- 
ganism. From the standpoint of the learning process, the re- 
acting characteristics of the child are of great significance in 
teaching. Pupil participation, laboratory schools, project 


teaching are all educational terms which have come into exist- 
ence as a result of this new interpretation. 


‘ae primary teacher finds the greatest avenue of approach 
to the child in a guidance and stimulation of the learning 
process, so that reaction becomes both the cause and result of 
the learner’s response. The best test of the primary teacher 
is her resourcefulness in finding methods and devices for stimu- 
lation and her ability to understand rather than to dictate the 
responses. Her subject is the individual child, with all his 
background of inheritance and environment revealed in apti- 
tudes, attitudes, and interests. The teacher must be capable of 
diagnosis, treatment, and cure. She must approach the lesson, 
which in its broad sense is the teacher-pupil contact in the learn- 
ing process, with all of the skill of the scientist and the humanist. 
The first stage of the lesson is the approach, in other words, 
the discovery of interest and the development of attention. 
If the approach is well made, the teaching of the lesson is both 
motivated and vitalized. 


fo FAR this discussion has dealt in a general way with train- 
ing and technique, but the actual accomplishments in the 
classroom must be judged from the standpoint of the ob- 
jectives and in terms of the outcomes which are achieved. 
The question arises, are there any definite and explicit evi- 
dences for judging this achievement? To the experienced 


‘teacher or supervisor, every lesson and every classroom activ- 


ity exhibits certain characteristics of good teaching, or the 
lack of them. A proper emphasis upon these elements of good 
teaching is as essential as particular phases of technique and 
training. 

In every classroom the quality of the relationship between 
the pupils and the teacher is evidenced in the attitude, the in- 
dustry, and the general conduct of the pupils. This condition 
is best described by the word “atmosphere,” for there is a 
teaching atmosphere as truly as there is a physical atmosphere. 

As right atmosphere is the first characteristic of good teach- 
ing, so organization may well be considered the second. It is 
found in a well defined aim, in well thought out adaptation of 
work and material, in a careful study of values, and in the 
application of method. These qualities of good teaching rep- 
resent careful training for the work and careful preparation 
for the task at hand. 

The third evidence of good teaching is seen in the developing 
power of the pupils, enabling them to progress from depend- 
ence to independence, so that the teacher may recede to the 
background. 

A fourth element of good teaching is right habit-fixing in all 
the work that the pupil is called upon to do, for habit is the 
basis of most of life’s activities. It influences the physical, 
mental, and moral living and determines weakness or strength 
of character. 

Every good teacher must envisage more than the immediate, 
and reach to the remoter field of living. This fifth and final 
quality, which perhaps embraces all the others, is seen in the 
classroom activities, but only in terms of immediate response. 
Its more important effects are to be observed in what comes to 
be the typical reaction or behavior of the learner as he responds 
to the teaching process. 


1” THE thoughtful primary teacher will seek to reflect these 
qualities in evaluating her teaching, in checking her daily 
preparation, in planning the lesson, and in projecting the work 
of the school year, the task of teaching will surely become a 
pleasure rather than a burden. Primary education in its new 
emphasis must furnish a consciously controlled environment 
wherein the pupil can begin such experiences and develop such 
habits, powers, ideas, attitudes, and ideals that a democratic 
community may be assured of stability and progress. 
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How to Teach Spelling—I 


SELECTING THE WORDS TO BE TAUGHT 
By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


N BEGINNING this series of ar- 
ticles on the teaching of spelling, 
the query naturally arises, What 
problems in this subject are of 
most importance to teachers in 
the primary grades of the public 
schools? The answer to this query 

Diss seid) is obtained after very brief re- 

WeReNeneten flection. Since teachers in these 

grades are required to meet prac- 
tically all the problems that one encounters in 
spelling instruction, the question of topics for this 
and the ensuing articles has been decided by se- 
lecting what are thought to be the most important 
problems in the spelling field. These are: (1) se- 
lecting the words to be taught, (2) the gradation 
of words, (3) methods of instruction (two arti- 
cles), (4) measuring the results of instruction, 
and (5) handling cases of spelling disability. 
The writer is aware that classroom teachers 

are not equally interested in all the topics indi- 
cated. For example, they are much more inter- 
ested in methods of teaching than they are in 
methods of determining the spelling vocabulary. 
There are distinct indications, however, that their 
interest is spreading to the vocabulary problem. 
Too long have teachers relied upon a study of 
method alone for their pedagogical salvation. 
They are now beginning to see that many of their 
teaching toubles take their origin not in the how 
of instruction, but in the what. Not uncommonly 
do they feel that they are teaching words that 
ought not to be taught and failing to teach words 
that ought to be taught. Such skepticism in re- 
gard to the course of study on the part of class- 
room teachers is a highly healthy and promising 
symptom. It shows that they are on the way to 
become students of the curriculum, that they are 
about to join the increasing army of progressive 
teachers who are demanding scientific curriculum 
reorganization in our schools. 





y 





SCIENTIFIC REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM 


This movement for the reorganization of our 
courses of study on a more scientific basis has al- 
ready reached tremendous proportions. No move- 
ment in education at the present moment is at- 
tracting more attention. Curriculum experts and 
committees are vigorously attacking the problem 
In scores of cities, and the effect of this work is 
bound to be far-reaching. In spelling, superin- 
tendents will be compelled to re-examine their 
word lists or check their textbooks in the light of 
hew discoveries; publishers will be less inclined 
to publish spellers built without adequate scien- 
tific foundation; and teachers will sense a finer 
adjustment of the material of instruction to the 
Psychology of the child and his future needs. 

Nor is this all. The new orientation which 

hers will secure from a comprehension of the 
Principles of modern curriculum-making will en- 
able them to avoid certain types of error. During 
@survey which I happened to be directing recent- 
ly, I found a teacher vigorously drilling her grade 
on a list of words that to me had a flavor pecul- 
larly strange and unusual. Such words as Mino- 
tawr and Theseus were seriously included with 
others of their kind. Upon inquiry I found that 
these words had been encountered in a project. 
To Some this would be sufficient justification for 
their adoption in the spelling course. A little 
reflection, however, convinces one that the acci- 
dents of project teaching are not to determine the 
Words we shall teach children to spell. These 
Words, prior to all questions of method, project, 


or otherwise, must be selected on the basis of 
scientific principles, and, if the project procedure 
is favored in the school, the projects must be so 
selected and organized that they will act as motive 
power for the realization of the scientifically 
established objectives, which in the present case 
will be the abilities to spell certain properly se- 
lected words. 

We may now ask, How should one select the 
words to be taught'‘in spelling? So far as the 
groundwork for this task is concerned, it should 
be noted that spelling, compared with other sub- 
jects, is in a rather fortunate position, for there 
are more scientific investigations relating to the 
material in spelling than to the material in any 
other subject. To date no less than thirty or 
forty investigations have been made, most of 
which help to determine the answer to our ques- 
tion. They provide us with objectively derived 
word lists from which we may select in making 
the course of study. I say objectively derived, be- 
cause these investigators have forsaken the old- 
time subjective method, in accordance with which 
an educator nominated himself an expert and pro- 
ceeded to set down, largely on the basis of mere 
opinion, a list of words supposed to represent the 
spelling needs of children. 


THE MAJOR OBJECTIVE IN TEACHING SPELLING 


Modern investigators begin their work with a 
clear conception of the major purpose in the 
teaching of spelling. They see clearly that the 
purpose of spelling instruction is to enable chil- 
dren and adults to write words correctly when 
they employ them in their written discourse. 
The vocabulary question therefore at this stage 
takes this form: What are the words that chil- 
dren and adults need most in their written dis- 
course? That is, what are the words that they 
need in themes and letters, notes and memoranda, 
minutes and reports—all the important forms of 
written discourse in general use? One may un- 
derstand at this point why it is that studies deal- 
ing with the vocabulary of newspapers and books 
are being no longer employed by leading curricu- 
lum-makers in spelling. Although these printed 
materials are classifiable as written discourse, 
they are the product of a small element of the 
population, of specialists in the writing profes- 
sion, and therefore cannot be accepted as repre- 
sentative of common or general needs. Of the 
various forms of written discourse in general use, 
themes and letters are relied on most because of 
their prevalence in school and in life. 

It is now easy to understand why investigators 
have painstakingly tabulated literally millions of 
running words from the two sources last men- 
tioned. They are finding out what words should 
be taught in spelling by finding out what words 
children and adults are actually using when they 
write. These words they tabulate with the fre- 
quency of occurrence of each, thus enabling us to 
select the most important words. 


CHILD NEEDS VERSUS ADULT NEEDS 


The next question that confronts the maker of 
a spelling list goes to the very foundation of cur- 
riculum-making: Shall the writing of children 
or that of adults, or both, be used as the basis for 
the vocabulary? Experts are divided on this prob- 
lem. Jones’s list, which has been much utilized 


in the preparation of spelling courses, is an ex- © 


ample of the first type; Andersen’s list, of the 
second. When one considers that the Jones and 
Andersen lists have each been used as the exclu- 


sive basis for the vocabulary of spelling texts, one 
senses more fully not only the antagonism of op- 
posing theories, but also the import of this an- 
tagonism in the practical work of the schools. 

It is no mere accident that some of our workers 
have gone consistently to the writing of children 
for spelling material, while others have gone just 
as consistently to the writing of adults. Back of 
this difference in method is a difference in educa- 
tional theory. Nor is this conflict of theory lim- 
ited to the subject of spelling. It is a conflict that 
arises everywhere in curriculum-making. Thus 
we see why curriculum-makers may be classified 
into two fairly distinct schools, which we shall 
designate the psychological and the sociological. 

When the first great wave of interest in cur- 
riculum construction spread over the country a 
few years ago, the sociological point of view was 
dinned into our ears so insistently that we almost 
lost our educational balance and perspective. The 
old notion of education as “preparation for life” 
was exhumed, dusted off, and dressed up so attrac- 
tively that we almost came to believe a miracle of 
reincarnation was taking place before our very 
eyes. Analysis of adult activity, which in spelling 
meant analysis of the writing of adults, was to 
become the sole source of curriculum materials, so 
the extremists of the sociological school informed 
us. Things and activities in which children were 
exclusively interested, or the words referring to 
them, were not to influence the construction of the 
course of study in the modern school. However, 
thanks to a sanity born of more mature reflection, 
and a more careful study of the facts, childhood is 
coming into its own again. Only a few irreconcil- 
ables keep demanding that the school of Rousseau, 
Hall, and Dewey should apologize for its exist- 
ence, 

In defense of their position, the sociological ex- 
tremists contend: (1) that there is no appreciable 
difference between the word usage of children and 
that of adults, and (2) that even if there were a 
difference, it should not be recognized in word 
selection. Neither one of these contentions seems 
valid. The point involved in the first is a question 
of fact; that in the second is a matter of educa- 
tional theory and will so remain until elaborate 
experiments determine the relative economy of 
two different educational procedures. 


A COMPARISON BASED ON OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 


To throw some factual light on the first conten- 
tion, the writer made a careful comparison of two 
composite word lists, one containing all the words 
found in eleven investigations of adult corre- 
spondence, the other containing all the words 
found in five investigations of children’s themes. 
In the first list there were 9,057 different words; 
in the second, 7,035. The comparison showed that 
4,598 words were common to the two lists; that 
2,437 of the childhood words were not found in 
the adult list, and that 4,459 words used by 
adults were not reported in the vocabulary of 
children. When the larger of the two lists was 
reduced to the size of the smaller by the eliming 
tion of words of lowest frequency, and the tw 
compared, it was found that there was an ide 
tity of only 60 per cent. This suggests, of cour/ 
that, using the best investigations at their disp 
al, curriculum-makers of the two opposing ca) 
will arrive at materially different word lists 
spelling purposes. 

At the risk of wearying my readers, I am 
to pursue the problem a step further. It m 


(Continued on page 82) 
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History and Geography in Intermediate Grades—I] 


A STUDY OF THE VIKINGS IN GRADE FOUR 


By JESSIE L. DUBOC 


Assistant Professor of Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 


CHILD ACTIVITY THE KEYNOTE TO CHILD GROWTH 


N THE preceding article there was a discus- 

sion of the objectives in the teaching of geog- 

raphy and history in the intermediate grades, 

the characteristics of children of that age, 
and the crucial need for a type of classroom 
procedure that will give each child an oppor- 
tunity for active participation during class pe- 
riods. These varied experiences should include 
practice in initiating problems, passing judg- 
ments and checking on them, creating something, 
developing increased power for independent 
thinking and acting, learning to exchange ideas 
by means of a rich and varied vocabulary in con- 
versation and written composition, co-operating 
with classmates in seeking source materials or 
assembling necessary supplies, making a real 
contribution to the final composite class product, 
and altogether exhibiting in the group such con- 
duct as is worthy of a true citizen. 

The following children’s activities were car- 
ried on in connection with the study of the Vik- 
ings by the pupils of grade four-B (first half of 
grade four) in the Training School of the State 
Normal College, Dillon, Montana, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Katherine E. Kennedy, Train- 
ing Instructor. 

Oral conversation is an important activity in 
any history class. In the conversation given be- 
low, the problem arose from the reading. It is 
only a sample of the many conversations, during 
the reading of stories about the Vikings, which 
encouraged independent thinking on the part of 
the children. 


TYPICAL CONVERSATION BETWEEN TEACHER AND 
CHILDREN IN THE HISTORY CLASS 


TEACHER (reading)—“Now many men hated 
King Harald. Many a man said: ‘Why should 
he put himself up for king of all of us? He is 
no better than I am. Am I not a king’s son as 





Constructing tke Norway Sand Table 


as he? Are not many of us kings’ sons? I 
iot kneel before him and promise to be his 
I will not pay him taxes. I will not have 
rl sitting over me. The good old days have 
This Norway has become a prison. I 
) away and find some other place.’” (Hall’s 
7 Tales, p. 95.) 
CHER—If you had been one of King Har- 
pen at that time, what would have been 
roblem ? 
D—Where we would go. 
any teacher wrote on the blackboard this 
*Where should we go?’’) 
wi ‘HER—Where do you think these Vikings 
il] 2 


Cu _To the Tigris country. 


CHILD—Or maybe to Egypt. 

(The children were familiar with these arid 
lands through their geography work, using 
“Journeys in Distant Lands,” by Barrows and 
Parker, as a textbook.) 

CHILDREN (several)—No; I do not think so. 

TEACHER—If your father were to move to a 
new country, would you want him to choose the 
Tigris or Nile lands? 

CHILDREN (in a chorus)—Oh, no; neither one. 

TEACHER—Why? 

CHILD—They are too hot. 

CHILD—We would not be able to live there. 
We would not like their food. 

TEACHER—Would your father go to a country 
where he could do the kind of work which he 
does now or to a land where he would have to 
change his work? 

(Several children responded. There were 
differences of opinion. The majority of children 
said that their fathers would go to a land where 
they could get the same kind of work that they 
were doing. Children whose fathers were em- 
ployed by the day said that their fathers would 
choose a land where they would have to change 
their work.) 

TEACHER—Why would your father want to do 
the same kind of work in the new land? 

CHILD—Because it would be so much easier to 
earn a living. 

TEACHER—How will the Vikings choose their 
new land? 

CHILD—They will choose a land that has the 
same climate, food, work, and play as Norway. 

CuiLp—And the same clothing. 

(The children recalled the important points in 
the study of a country, as given in “Journeys in 
Distant Lands.’’) 

TEACHER—Why will they choose such a land? 

CHILD—Because they will feel at home right 
away. 

TEACHER—Let us list on the blackboard the 
words that tell what the new land must be like. 

(The children gave the words, and the teacher 
wrote them on the blackboard.) 

warm summers 
cold winters 
wooden houses 





Side View of Puppet Show 


wood to burn 

flax and wheat fields 
pasture for sheep and cattle 
near the sea 

good fishing 

TEACHER—Look at the globe or this map, 
See who can find Norway. Point ‘it out on the 
globe, Robert; on the map, Mary. Who sees 
some lands, on either the map or the globe, that 
he thinks will suit the Vikings? 

(The children indicated Denmark, Northern 
France, Northern Britain, Iceland, and Green. 
land, although they had not yet begun the study 
of Europe.) 

TEACHER—Why do you think these lands will 
do? 

CHILD—Because they are near Norway. 

CHILD—Because they are just about as near 
the North Pole as Norway is. 

TEACHER—But why choose a land near Nor- 
way? 

CHILD—The climate will be like Norway’s. 

CHILD—The people can live there the same as 
they did in Norway. 

TEACHER—What shall we do for to-morrow? 

CHILDREN (in a chorus)—See whether we 
guessed right about where the Vikings went. 

CHILDREN—Read about where they went. 

(The next three days the children read several 
other chapters about the Vikings and learned 
with delight that they went to the countries that 
the class had mentioned.) 


OUTCOMES OF THE LESSON 


1. Motivating the children’s reading for three 
or four days. 

2. Securing a large amount of child participa- 
tion. 

3. Stimulating a wholesome curiosity concern- 
ing the Vikings and how they lived. 

4, Encouraging the application of facts pre 





Viking Arms and Viking Ships 


viously learned in the geography class and acqull- 
ing incidentally a large fund of new information 
concerning the North Atlantic Islands. (When 
the children learned that Shetland ponies came 
from the Shetland Islands, and other interesting 
items about this region, no other motivation was 
needed to secure keen interest in locating an 
studying this group of bleak little islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean.) 

5. Fixing in the minds of the children that the 
climate, crops, and industries of the North At 
lantic countries are similar; and laying a founda- 
tion for the information (to be gained later) 
that the North Atlantic countries were settled by 
people of the same race as that of the Vikings 

(Continued on page 87) 
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bre pasque flower is the state flower of 
South Dakota. This beautiful plant has 
so many good qualities that we are not sur- 
prised to find it chosen by some state. 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


The name “pasque” is the old French for 
Easter, about which time the plant blooms. 
Its dainty blossoms are of a soft purplish 
color and, appearing as they do in the early 


Decorative Designs from State Flowers 
SOUTH DAKOTA: THE PASQUE FLOWER 


springtime, are a most welcome addition to 
the landscape. The petals of the flower are 
often used to color Easter eggs. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The PASQUE FLOWER 
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TO 


USE STEMS 





FLOWERS: LAVENDER WITH PURPLE STRIPES IN THE PETALS 
LEAVES . YELLOW-GREEN WITH BLUE-GREEN SHADOWS 
t LIGHT GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BROWN 


















BLOTTER CORNERS Jor 

desk pads make an interesting 
roject. Cut these from colofed 

Paper and decorate them with 


crayons or waler colors. 
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Two TYPES OF BLOTTER HOLDERS 
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Nature’s Preparation for Winter 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curaior of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


GREAT change takes place in plant 
and animal life as the fall days be- 
come shorter and the nights grow 
chill. Bird and beast, reptile and in- 

sect, shrub and tree and roadside weed, seem 
to foresee the coming of winter. They hasten 
to make the preparations necessary for 
self-preservation. 

It is fascinating to see how life in its many 
forms adjusts itself to this period of food 
scarcity, intense cold, and deep snows. When 
you are out of doors, observe the changes 
that are taking place all about you, and see 
how remarkable and exceedingly diverse are 
the preparations that Nature makes for 
winter. 

RIPENING SEEDS 

Fall is the period of the year in which all 
flowering plants, that have not already done 
so, ripen their seeds. To plants which live 
but one year, winter means death, and even 
those plants that live two or more years 
ripen their seeds, in most instances, during 
one growing season. Then, if the plant suc- 
cumbs to the ice and snow, its mission will 
have been fulfilled. The seed, wrapped in a 
cold-proof, moisture-proof, hard container, 
holds the germ of a new plant. It departs 
from the parent plant by one of a number 
of ways, and starts on a journey out into 
the world. If it escapes destruction and 





The » Winged Seeds of the Milkweed 


finds the right conditions of soil and mois- 
ture, it germinates and establishes a new 
plant. 

Plants, then, although anchored by their 
roots, are able to travel by means of their 
seeds. One cannot go for a walk through 
the fields and woods in autumn without not- 
ing this phenomenon everywhere. Seeds 
are floating in the air, carried hither and 
yon by the passing breeze; they stick in 
masses to one’s clothing and to the fur of 
animals; they float away upon the surface of 
the stream; they roll down the hillsides in 
answer to the call of gravity. 

Some seeds are hidden in the edible pulp 
of our fruits: in “core” fruits like the apple 





The Common Toad 


and pear; in “stone” fruits, of which the 
cherry and peach are common examples; in 
berries, where tiny seeds are imbedded 
throughout the pulp. Man collects the fruit, 
eats the pulp, and throws away the cores 
and pits. If the seeds are eaten by birds or 
other animals, they will pass through the 
alimentary canal without being harmed. So 
it is that the fruits are scattered far and 
wide. 

Other seeds are wrapped in hard shells, 
husks, or burs. Every girl and boy in the 
country knows that the frost brings down 
the nuts from certain of the forest trees. 
Seeds from the hickory, beech, walnut, chest- 
nut, and butternut trees are eagerly sought 
after and eaten by people and gnawing ani- 
mals, particularly the chipmunks and squir- 
rels. Fortunately, not all the nuts are eaten. 
Many roll down the hillsides and out of sight, 
others are trampled upon and forced into 
the soil, while still others, that have been 
hidden by the furry creatures, are often for- 
gotten, and are covered and protected by a 















































The Summer and Winter Range of the Bobolink 


blanket of snow during the winter months, 

Many seeds are equipped with a para. 
chute-like attachment by means of which 
they can fly away in the wind. The bags. 
wood nutlet is suspended from a special type 
of leaf; the seeds of the sugar maple are in 
pairs, fastened to a thin membrane; the 
seeds of the milkweed, cat-tail, and aster 
have a feathery attachment which holds 
them aloft so that the wind can blow them 
away; the seeds of the pine, the birch, and 
the ash have wings. The autumn winds have 
a large part in carrying the ripened seeds to 
other localities before the snows of winter 
blanket them snugly against the earth. 

The seeds of many weeds are armed with 
hooks and barbs with which they catch hold 
of passing animals, including mankind, and 
steal a ride. One can gather without effort, 
save for the trouble of picking them from 
one’s clothing, the seeds of burdock, sweet 
cicely, cocklebur, Spanish needles, and other 
weeds, by walking across the fields and lovw- 
lands in October. 

Some plants have seed containers which 
burst open, throwing the seeds from them. 
Peppergrass, jewelweed, and _ witch-hazel 
employ this method of dispersing their seeds. 


THE COLORING AND FALLING OF THE LEAVES 


What a wonderful change comes over the 
broad-leaved trees in autumn! Trees that 
in summer were garbed in green now wear 
robes of crimson and gold. These garments 
are soon cast aside, however, and when win- 
ter comes, all save the evergreens lift naked 





A Beaver Colony 


branches toward the sky. Autumn is the 
time of falling leaves. 

This defoliation is but another way 
which Nature prepares for winter. Wate 
which passes into the tree through the rod 
hairs, travels upward through the trunk 
and branches to the leaves, where it returs 
to the air in the form of vapor. In the wi 
ter, when the ground is frozen, very little 
water is available for the tree. Hence tlt 
tree discards its leaves in order to avoid lo 
ing the water which is stored in the woody 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A Handicraft Project—A Baby Yard 


By FRANK I. 


HE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR handicraft work- 

ers have made toys for themselves, built 
homes for birds, etc. Now we are showing 
how to make a pen for little Brother or Sis- 
ter. This is something that every mother of 
a baby would like to have, but the cost is 
prohibitive for many. The actual cost of 
material, however, is very little. 

A baby yard will prevent many a bad fall 
while the little one is toddling about, as well 
as ugly scars caused by cuts from sharp 
corners and chair rockers that are usually in 
the little fellow’s path. The boys and girls 
who have to stay at home to care for Baby 
will find the baby yard just the thing, for, 
while Baby plays in the yard, they can read 
or study. 

Although the baby yard is quite large, it is 
not difficult to make. The operations required 


are sawing to line and driving nails, things 
that every boy and girl likes to do. 

The baby yard may be constructed so that 
it will fold or so that it will lift apart. The 
yard shown in the drawing folds flat when 
not in use and so it is put together with 
hinges. Two of the sides are an inch longer 
than the other two to allow for folding. The 
corners are mitered or cut at an angle and 
the frames on the short sides are cut at the 
center and put together with hinges. 

By using loose joint butts at the corners 
the four sections may all be made alike, and 
the corners of the frame pieces cut square. 
If this is done, the sections, on account of the 
loose joint butts, just lift apart and are piled 
on top of one another when not in use. 

The baby yard may be made any size that 
is desired. The dimensions given on the 


SOLAR, Deparimeni of Manual Training, Detroit 


drawings, however, allow the cutting of stock 
lumber with the least waste. The top and 
bottom frames are made of 2-inch window- 
screen lumber and the slats or spindles of 
114-inch lattice strips. Lumber is always a 
little undersize due to dressing, and the fig- 
ures (154 inches and 1% inches) given on 
the drawing, are the actual size. 

Cut the frame pieces to length and then 
cut enough slats or spindles so that you can 
place them 3% inches apart from center to 
center. Assemble the slats to the frame 
pieces with %-inch nails; this length should 
not project through the pieces. The ends of 
the spindles in the illustration, you will note, 
are beveled. This gives a neat and finished 
appearance to the yard. 

Finish the yard by painting it with enamel 

(Continued on page 98) 
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A Health Knowledge Test | 


ByY RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LY} ONG before the “Ask Me An- 
Ss}, other” fad had achieved its popu- 
| larity with the American public, 
school children had enjoyed hun- 
| dreds of such queries in the form 
| of educational tests. The news- 
paper quizzes, in an unorganized 
kK and fruitless way, make use of 
the same instincts upon which 
standard tests depend for their 
It is a surprise to many examiners to 








success. 
see how the pupils like to be tested. Often a 
grade bursts into spontaneous applause when a 


stack of test leaflets is brought in. ‘When are 
we going to have another test?” is a frequent 
eager greeting to the examiner. Curiosity, 
emulation, and response to intellectual stimula- 
tion are deep-seated aids to interest, whether 
called into play by newspapers or by educators. 


THE GATES-STRANG HEALTH KNOWLEDGE TEST 


An excellent example of the advantageous use 
of these instincts is the Gates-Strang Health 
Knowledge Test. In 1923 the Division of Re- 
search of the Child Health Association planned, 
as a part of its program, the construction of a 
test in health knowledge. Dr. Arthur I. Gates 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Ruth Strang, a part-time instructor, devised 
such a test, which was published in 1925. 

Sources of the test material—The Gates- 
Strang test is so carefully constructed that it 
presents almost a résumé of the important facts 
in health education in the United States. The 
authors selected twenty courses of health study, 
in use in rural and city schools, and found the 
fourteen health textbooks most widely used. 
These thirty-four sources were analyzed to deter- 
mine what health facts they contained, and the 
frequency of their occurrence. The tabulation 
showed a wide range of health information with 
greatly varying frequencies. For instance, all 
the courses and textbooks gave the direction, 
“Chew food thoroughly,” which occurred seventy- 
two times in all, but only one book contained the 
information, “Tea has a harmful effect on the 
lining of the stomach.” 

Construction of the test itself —Of the health 
facts thus assembled, all those which appeared 
less than three times were omitted, except a few 
which experts considered very important. For 
each of the 744 facts which re- 
mained, a multiple-choice test ex- 
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four exercises were selected and printed as 
“Form I, Grades 3 to 12.” This is the most con- 
venient way for you to use the test in your grade. 
The direction booklet sent with the test leaflets 
is clear and complete, and you will find there all 
the information necessary for giving the test 
successfully. The pupil’s response is the simple 
one of putting an X before the best answer. 
Guessing is made difficult by the number of 
possible choices. The administration and scor- 
ing of the tests are easily carried on. 


HEALTH KNOWLEDGE AND HABITS 


You may agree with a teacher I know, who 
protested when she first heard of this test. 
“Must there be standard tests in everything? 
Can’t they leave health teaching alone? It is 
one of the few school subjects in which habits of 
living are given more importance than textbook 
facts. Begin testing, and teachers will neglect 
the habit side of health teaching.” 

No one would for one moment change the em- 
phasis in health education. Habits are para- 
mount and other school subjects can learn much 
from health teaching in bringing life problems 
into the schoolroom. Good habits, however, need 
a background of knowledge to make their for- 
mation an intelligent process. Mistaken ideas 
of health prevent many children from forming 
correct habits. The authors tell of a sixth-grade 
girl, 40 per cent overweight, who indicated it as 
her belief that “A girl should keep her weight 
as large as possible.” You cannot perfectly 
regulate the health habits that children form, 
but with a health test you can discover and erad- 
icate such misconceptions as this. | 

Whether you are a special teacher of health 
education or a grade teacher into whose busy 
day health teaching must somehow be crowded, 
you are aware of that stigma of listlessness 
which attaches itself to so-called “special sub- 
jects.” Because they are more or less extra, the 
children feel that they are of less importance. 
We teachers are partly to blame for this attitude, 
for we tend to emphasize the tested subjects and 
put the others in when we find time. I know of 
no simpler method of placing health teaching on 
the plane of importance of, say, arithmetic, than 
a standard test in health knowledge early in the 
year, with a re-test planned for the end of the 
term. We certainly do not wish to smother 
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health teaching with cumbersome educational 
paraphernalia, but we can clothe it with the 
dignity of the educational accessories which 
other subjects share. 


How TO USE THE TEST RESULTS 


The degree of your earnestness and intelli. 
gence in a testing project is revealed by what 
you do after the test has been given. To lay the 
results away in a drawer is to waste the time and 
money that have been spent. Many teachers have 
found the following steps of great help. 

1. A graph for the grade—A graph, made 
either on the blackboard or on graph paper 
mounted on the bulletin board, focuses the ip. 
terest of the children. The best form is one 
which leaves room for the record made on the re- 
test at the end of the term, so that the improve- 
ment may be noted. 

2. A tabulation of errors.—This tabulation is 
one of the most valuable studies of test results 
that a teacher can make. List the numbers of 
the questions horizontally and the pupils’ names 
vertically on a large sheet of graph paper. After 
each child’s name, place an X under the number 
of every question he missed. Find the totals for 
all columns. This presents a complete picture of 
the grade’s weak points, and upon analysis will 
show the teacher both what topics need emphasis 
in teaching and which children need help. 

3. An individual pupil graph.—Our pupils are 
learning to make graphs in arithmetic. Interest 
is greatly stimulated if each child makes a little 
graph of his own score compared with the grade 
median. Have him keep this to receive the record 
of his test at the end of the year. 

With such information, you should be able to 
see the definite needs in health teaching for your 
grade, and be able to make your short health 
periods count, without any hit-or-miss begin- 
nings or loss of time through aimless re-teaching. 


SoME USES OF THE COMPLETE SERIES 


Only sixty-four of the 520 excellent exercises 
of the complete series have so far been published 
in test form. The other exercises, however, are 
so valuable and may be used in so many interest- 
ing ways that you will find a dollar invested in 
the complete monograph well worth while. In 
this form, the exercises are listed in order of 
their difficulty. 

1. Health tests on any particular 
topic may be assembled, with exe! 





ercise was made. Five conclusions, 
only one of which was correct, were 
formulated for each statement. 
Experts in the field of health 
knowledge then passed judgment 
on the scientific accuracy of the 
statements, and psychologists crit- 
icized the construction. The trial 
exercises were also given to pupils 
in grades three through nine and 
to one college class, in order to col- 
lect reaction data to the material. 
As a result of this study, 224 ex- 
ercises were found undesirable. 
Some were too trivial, others too 
technical; some were found to con- 
tain statements that were confus- 
ing or misleading; some duplicated 
each other. The 520 exercises 
which remained were then given to 
350 pupils in grades three through 
eight, to determine the relative 
difficulty of each problem. 

A useful form of the test.— 





SAMPLE EXERCISBS 


1. We should have fresh air 


Sits he nae 0 all of the time 
_....s++-+.-An the daytime but not at night 


Rloag taints ho a at night but not during the daytime 


aR ne eee especially in summer 


Bet ee te oe Oe when we begin to get a headache 


2. Boys and girls should brush their teeth 


Reootop nD a oeth ae twice a year 
ee rT once a month 
Big Seen, cee twice a day 
ee once a week 


twice a week 


cises of any difficulty that you 
choose. These problems may 
read to the children, while they 
dicate on a slip of paper whether 
response 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 is thelr 
choice. If you have a mimeograph, 
you can make an excellent tes 
sheet, following the plan of Form 
I, and leaving a space for the chil 
dren to mark their choice. 

2. Mothers’ meetings on the catt 
and feeding of children will ga! 
interest if you prepare a health te 
of perhaps fifty questions on ths 
topic from the monograph, 4 
have the mothers take the t# 
with a discussion following. 

3. Teachers’ meetings may 
the fifty or one hundred harée 
questions as a test for teachers, ! 
form the basis of the health 
cussion period. : 

4, Normal-school students, 
ing ‘lasses, and other adval 








| 


MM /\ 








From the complete series, sixty- 


Two Sample Exercises in the Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test 


mtinuenontinued on page 93) 
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October Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 











Geay 











BreacK 





Trace and cut the geese from gray construction, 
paper. Trace black and white markings and 
in place as indicated. Mount the flock in the 


characteristic V-shaped flight. 
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For the Music Hour 


NEW ENGLAND WITCHES 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


E ARE going to listen to witch 

music,” Miss Thompson told the 

sixth grade, “and witches have 

nothing to do with sunlight. Ed- 
ward and William, will you draw all the 
window shades?” 





Ned said as he slipped down in 


“Ooh Y 


his seat. 

“Are you afraid in the dark?” 
Thompson asked. 

“T do not like witches,” Ned replied. 

“Neither do I,” said Kate with a shiver. 
“Witches have long, sharp noses, and are all 
wrinkled and ugly.” 

“And scary,” added Edith. 

Miss Thompson laughed. “Do not all de- 
cide against witches until you know these 
musical ones.” She opened the phonograph. 

“Musical witches! Do they ride broom- 
sticks?” Norma asked. 

“See whether you can find out from the 
music,” Miss Thompson told her. 

“Did they come from Salem?” questioned 
David, who had been reading a story of colo- 
nial times. 

“If not from Salem, at least from New 
England,” Miss Thompson answered him. 
“They were found by the greatest American 
musician, about twenty-five years ago, in the 
woods of a certain farm called Hillcrest.” 

“MacDowell!” the class exclaimed. They 
knew about this musician’s famous home at 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, where “To 
a Wild Rose” was written. 

“How did he find them?” 
ting up in his seat now. 


Miss 


asked Ned, sit- 

















Keystone View Co., Inc., of New York 


Edward Alexander MacDowell 
1861-1908 


“MacDowell used to roam about the woods 
of Hillcrest, and certainly he must have put 
these witches into music after some night 
ramble among the trees. As I listen I can 
almost see him peering through the leaves, 
watching the witches by the light of the 
moon.” 

“Ooh!” said Ned, slipping down in his 
seat again. 

“Do not be nervous,” reassured Miss 
Thompson, “at least not until you have gone 
into the woods with MacDowell and found 
out what the witches were doing when he 
discovered them. We shall see whether they 
were planning any real harm, or just a bit of 
mischief, or a joke. Were there only two of 
them sneaking through the shadows, or were 
there many of them having a revel?” She 
set the record playing, and the witch music 
came with a whirl. 

“Whee-ee!” Ned drew in his breath with 
a whistling sound, but there was no other 
noise until the witches had whirled away at 
the close of the music. 

“They were having a revel!” Miriam said. 

“There were ever so many of them!” add- 
ed William. 

“They came in little witch airplanes,” 
Norma declared. “I heard the whirring 
sound.” 

“No,” David corrected her, “they came on 
a hundred broomsticks, whisking through 
the trees with that quick, whirring sound.” 

“How do you know?” asked skeptical 
Ned. 

“I was there with MacDowell!” David 
boasted. “We heard a whirring sound. 


‘Hist’ said MacDowell, and we crowded up 
to a tree in the shadows.” 

“Close to the bushes where they stopped,” 
Norma added. 

“Were all of them ugly and long-nosed and 
scary?” Edith asked. 

“Most of them were so funny and little 





that I had to laugh at them,” David an- 
swered. “They all had green eyes, and some 
of the old ones had long noses. They did 
not scare me, though.” 

“You see, they were all so very tiny,” said 
Norma. 

“They sat in a ring around the leader,” 
David added. 

“I am glad that we have some first-hand 
information,” Miss Thompson said, “because 
there is one part of the music that I always 
wonder about. What are the witches doing 
when that lovely quiet melody comes, and 
why do they break into it so often?” 

“Oh, that is where they make the magic 
—where they weave their spell, you know,” 
David explained. 

“Oh, the incantation!” said Miss Thomp- 
son. “I see!” 

“May we hear it again and find that 
place?’ asked Ned, who was becoming it- 
terested. 

Miss Thompson turned to the phonograph. 
“Go back to your tree again, David, so that 
you can be ready to answer all our 
questions.” 

Then the music brought witches from all 
directions. When the lovely singing melody 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Farmer Flyabout’s Prize Pumpkin 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 





Wh ARMER FLYABOUT was very proud So Billee Wig and Rosy Posy went off to school. 
TAN of his pumpkins. One of them was al- _—‘ They were sure that the new Weensie Wee boy had 
iwyril ready famous in Tiny Town. It wase- __ the prize pumpkin, and they decided that they would 


Wes. nor-mous for a Weensie Wee pumpkin. never speak to him. 


<i7,1t was as big as a hazelnut! He was go- On their way home from school, when they were 
ing to send it to the county fair, where near the new Weensie Wees’ house, a great gray 
it was sure to win a prize. creature with a big bushy tail ran toward them. It 


Billee Wig and his sister, Rosy Posy, stopped at was Squirrelty Squee. Billee Wig and Rosy Posy 
Farmer Flyabout’s house every day to admire the slipped behind a goldenrod stalk as quickly as they 
large pumpkin. On the day before Halloween, when __ could, for fear of being knocked over. 

Billee Wig and Rosy Posy were going to school, they Squirrelty Squee was scolding away to himself as 
noticed that a new family of Weensie Wees had he paused at the cottage gate. They could hear him 
moved into the cottage at the foot of the hill. In say: “Now where has that nut gone? I left it near 
the front yard a Weensie Wee boy was cutting a here. I was just going to hide it when Silver Tail 
face in an e-nor-mous yellow pumpkin. called out that there was a big heap of nuts down in 

“T did not know that there was another pumpkin Leafy Hollow. I dropped the nut and ran down to 

in Tiny Town as large as Farmer Flyabout’s prize the Hollow.” 


pumpkin!” exclaimed Billee Wig. The new Weensie Wee boy, who had been stand- 
“IT do not think there is,” said Rosy Posy. ing beside the gate, heard what Squirrelty Squee 
When the children reached Flyabout farm, they __ said. 
found Farmer Flyabout feeling very unhappy. The “I found a beautiful golden pumpkin in my door- 
prize pumpkin was gone! yard this morning,” said the boy. 
“Where can my e-nor-mous pumpkin be?” Farmer “Farmer Flyabout’s prize pumpkin!” whispered 
Flyabout asked over and over. Billee Wig to Rosy Posy. 
Billie Wig and Rosy Posy looked at each other. “The new Weensie Wee boy did not know that it 
They felt very sorry for Farmer Flyabout. had been stolen, and Squirrelty Squee did not know 
“We know who took your pumpkin,” said Billee that it was a pumpkin,” Rosy Posy whispered. 
Wig. Then they told the farmer what they had seen. As soon as Squirrelty Squee had gone, Billee Wig 





and Rosy Posy hurried to 
Farmer Flyabout’s house 
to tell him what they had 
overheard. They prom- 
ised him that they would 
never say that anyone 
had done a wrong thing if 
they were not sure. 


“Let us tell Policeman 
Pittypat to arrest that 
wicked Weensie Wee 
boy,” Rosy Posy begged. 

Farmer Flyabout said: 
“We must not be hasty. 
Good Weensie Wees never 
accuse anyone unjustly.” 
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Bye, Baby Bunting, come let's go a-hunting, 
To find a toothbrush, very small, 

To brush your teeth, yes, one and all. 

Now do.this after meals each day, 
And your pretty teeth will not decay. 


























Mother Goose Health Poster 


Duplicates of this double-page poster mailed to any address, at 40 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen. 
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Brush Your Teeth Every Day 


Information regarding books of Poster Patterns published by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company will be found on page 2 of this issue. 
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Fire Prevention in the Primary Grades 


iN outlining a course of study 
for the teaching of fire preven- 
tion in the primary grades, the 


mind: 

1. Fire prevention cannot be 
| divided into certain definite sec- 
| tions for each grade as can Eng- 
| lish or arithmetic. The preva- 

lence and seriousness of every- 
day hazards prevent such an ironclad division. 

2. On the other hand, the very monotony of 
constant repetition of the same precautions will 
make the children careless of their observance. 
A happy medium must be reached. 

3. Local conditions must govern the subjects 
covered. Rural schools in farming sections do 
not need the same instructions that similar 
schools in lumbering districts would require. The 
city schools and the rural and small-town schools 
cannot use the same course. 

4. No concrete example should ever be over- 
looked. Suppose the outline used by the teacher 
calls for a lesson on open fireplaces on November 
21, and on November 20 Mr. Smith’s house burns 
as the result of an overturned lamp. If the 
teacher adheres to her schedule and has a lesson 
on fireplaces instead of lamps, she has lost a 
splendid opportunity. 

5. Newspapers, magazines, posters, and bulle- 
tins should be utilized to the fullest extent. The 
free material distributed by various fire preven- 
tion bureaus is indispensable to the wide-awake 
teacher. 

6. Fire prevention must be closely correlated 
with the other subjects. It is easily and effec- 
tively combined with reading, English, spelling, 
writing, and drawing. 

7. Each teacher must use all her pedagogical 
skill in the selection and presentation of ma- 
terial. 

8. The children should be encouraged to tell of 
their experiences with fire and fire prevention. 
Many of their little stories will not interest the 
teacher, but they are worth while. 

9. Frequent reviews are essential. 

10. No year’s work in fire prevention is com- 
plete unless each grade or room gives at least one 
fire prevention play, and each child makes at 
least one original poster. The time of both 
teacher and pupils has been wasted unless the 
number of fire hazards in the community has 
been reduced. 

11. To the time-worn slogan, “Every lesson an 
English lesson,’ a new one should be added— 
“Every day fire prevention day.” 

12. One popular book on elementary education 
urges the teacher “to develop a spelling con- 
science within the pupil.” She should also strive 
to develop a “fire prevention conscience” within 
each little citizen who sits before her, so that he 
will consider wanton carelessness as much a 
crime as robbery or murder. 





SEPTEMBER 


First Grade: Matches and Smoking— 

School is a new world to the little ones just en- 
tering. They cannot read, they cannot write, 
and they can draw very little. Their first fire 
prevention lessons must necessarily be conversa- 
tional. Matches provide an _ excellent topic. 
These thoughts should be brought out: 

Matches are for use in starting necessary fires. 

Children should not carry matches, nor should 
they play with them in any way. 

Grown people should not carry matches loose 
in their pockets. 

Matches should be kept in metal, glass, or 
china holders with lids. 

Scattered matches should be returned to their 
proper place. 


! following facts should be kept in © 


By VALINE HOBBS 


No matches should be kept where they will get 
hot. 

Matches should be kept out of the baby’s reach. 

Show by actual demonstration why safety 
matches are better than matches which one can 
strike anywhere. 

Mice drag matches about and cause fires. 

Matches should be put out before they are 
thrown away. 

Smokers cause fires by throwing their matches, 
cigars, and cigarettes about carelessly. 

Matches should not be used when one is look- 
ing into dark closets, attics, cellars, or trunks. 

Matches should never be packed in trunks, 
bags, or suitcases. 


Second Grade: Dramatization— 

In anticipation of Fire Prevention Week in 
October, the second grade may spend their fire 
prevention periods (a few extra periods—Eng- 
lish, reading, or after school—may be added) in 
the preparation of a fire prevention play to be 
given for another room, the school assembly, 
Parent-Teacher Association, or some other or- 
ganization. 

Third Grade: Posters— 

Make fire prevention posters to be exhibited 
in stores or other public places during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. 


OCTOBER 


All three grades should co-operate in any com- 
munity program for the observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week in addition to their own individual 
projects begun in September. Caution all chil- 
dren about Halloween lanterns. 


First Grade: Bonfires— 

Bring out these thoughts: 

Children must not build bonfires in their play. 

Little girls must be very careful around open 
fires because their skirts catch fire easily. 

Grass and rubbish should not be burned on 
windy days. 

Loose sheets of paper should never be thrown 
on open fires. 

Burying dead leaves is better than burning 
them. 

If you must build a bonfire, be sure that every 
spark is out before you leave it. 

Second Grade: Rubbish— 

This subject can be well done in correlation 
with English, in oral and written stories with 
titles similar to these: “A Safe Attic”; “A Safe 
Cellar’; “How to Keep Your Kindling”; “Dust 
Cloths and Fire Engines.” 

These stories should bring out the following 
points: 

Rubbish should not be allowed to collect. 

Stored furniture, etc., should be kept orderly. 

Kindling should be cut and piled evenly. 

Oily dust cloths should be kept in metal cans 
with covers. 

Rubbish should never be allowed under stairs. 

Trash should be burned in wire baskets. 

Third Grade: Spontaneous Combustion— 

This may be worked out as suggested above 
for “Rubbish” in the second grade. The children 
may be able to relate some very good true stories 
on this topic. If not, made-up stories may be 
developed around these outlines: Oily Rags and 
Mops—where to keep them and why; Dead 
Leaves—not to be piled up or burned; Hay—hay- 
lofts should have ventilation. 

NOVEMBER 
First Grade: Dramatization— 

The first graders will now be able to put on a 
simple little play—with Mother’s help at home in 
learning their parts. 


Second Grade: Fireplaces and Stoves— 
Winter brings fireplaces and stoves into use, 
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and the children spend many busy hours indoors 
with crayons and scissors. These two mediums 
may be used in picture-making to drive home the 
following cautions: 

All open fireplaces should have wire screens 
before them. 

Furniture, rugs, and drying cloths should not 
be too close to fireplaces and stoves. 

Large pieces of loose paper should not be 
thrown on a fire in a fireplace. 

See that the fire is out or safely “banked” be. 
fore leaving the house and before going to bed, 

Children should not play too near a stove or 
fireplace. 

Fires should not be started with kerosene, 

Stoves should never be allowed to become red- 
hot. 

Stoves should be well away from walls and on 
metal bases. 

The stovepipe should be sound, well put up, 
free from rust, and with good drafts and damp- 
ers. 

Thimbles and guards should be used where the 
stovepipe enters the chimney or passes through 
walls. 

Third Grade: Special Hazards— 

Make a study of a number of special hazards, 
for example: . 

Hazards of the farm. 

Hazards in the forest. 

Hazards in a grocery store. 

Hazards in a millinery store. 

School hazards. 

Besides the school hazards, it is well to select 
only those applicable to the community in which 
the school is located. 


DECEMBER 


All the children of the primary grades should 
be impressed with the hazards of the Christmas 
season. The second and third grades may be 
given a thorough review of the facts which form 
the basis of this month’s work for the first grade. 
First Grade: Christmas Hazards— 

Lighted candles should never be used on 
Christmas trees. 

Tinsel, holly, cotton, and other decorations 
should be handled carefully, for they burn easily. 

Fireworks should be handled with the greatest 
care—and should preferably be handled by 
grown people. No kind of fireworks should be 
put into one’s mouth or pocket. 

(By this time the first grade can draw quite 
creditably and will enjoy illustrating these les 
sons with crayons or cut-outs.) 

Second Grade: Ashes— 

In addition to the review of the Christmas 
hazards, this grade may follow up their study 
of fireplaces and stoves with these thoughts 
about ashes: 

Ashes should always be put into metal holders. 

Live coals should not be emptied into the yart. 
They may be left in the bucket (which should 
placed on some substance which will not burn) 
until cool; or water should be poured over thet. 

Ashes should never be emptied against a fence 
or building or on dry grass, leaves, or vine 
They should also be kept away from small chi: 
dren and pets, and should not be left where the 
wind will blow them about. 

Third Grade: Dramatization— 

The holiday spirit furnishes plenty of motiv* 
tion for a fire prevention play. 

JANUARY 

Let one New Year’s resolution be, “Fev! 
fires.” 

First Grade: First Aid— 


Teach the class the right way to turn in® 
alarm. (Continued on page 100) 
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The Road to the City of Health 


GIANT TOOTHBRUSH CHASES AWAY DWARF TOOTHACHE 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O 


OMETIME after Jean and Bob had 

left the giants’ castle, a sneaking, 

tricky pair of dwarfs tried to over- 

take them. The dwarfs were gaining 
fast, when Jean, happening to hear their 
footsteps, glanced back. 

“Bob,” she said, ‘do not look at these folks. 
Let us pretend that we do not know them.” 

So the children walked faster, with their 
bodies erect and their heads held high. Of 
course, their rapid pace tired them, and soon 
they became so weary that Laziness and 
Carelessness overtook them. 

“Roll yourselves in your blankets,” Lazi- 
ness suggested, “‘and lie on the soft carpet 
of pine needles in the wood beside the road. 
It will soon be night.” 

“Wait,” said Bob; “we must clean our 
teeth first because we want to keep them 
white and strong.” 

“You will have to cross the road and the 
field to get water,” Laziness 
reminded Bob; and Careless- 


By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


always made away with the Decay dwarfs. 

The children fought constantly against the 
dwarfs. They sent their Toothbrush sol- 
diers to drive them away after every meal. 
Very often they placed their Toothbrush 
soldiers on guard at other times during the 
day also. 

Day after day Laziness and Carelessness 
tried to become traveling companions of 
Jean and Bob. These dwarfs were very per- 
sistent. They did not force themselves upon 
the children, but awaited a time when they 
would be welcome. That time soon came. 

Jean and Bob were invited to a week-end 
house party. It happened that the dwarfs 
Laziness and Carelessness were friends of 
the hostess, so they were invited, too. 

The children thought, “During the house 
party, these companions can do us no harm.” 
So they followed the advice of Laziness and 
Carelessness and ignored the Toothbrush 


TITUS 


soldiers. In fact, Jean and Bob became so 
fond of Laziness and Carelessness that they 
took them for traveling companions. This 
bad pair showed the children an easier road. 
They soon forgot that the Good Fairy had 
advised them to take the road which seemed 
the most difficult. 

Because the children gave the Toothbrush 
soldiers no fighting to do, the Decay dwarfs 
worked busily. At last they were able to 
bore a hole in the enamel wall of one of Bob’s 
teeth and one of Jean’s. Many of the Decay 
dwarfs crawled into the cavities to continue 
their work. 

Finally, the Decay dwarfs in Jean’s tooth 
shouted, “Hurrah!” and the Decay dwarfs 
in Bob’s tooth turned a somersault. Then 
Dwarf Toothache met the children. 

“Hello, friends; I see you are having me 
travel with you,” he said. 

“No! no! go away! We did not invite 

you,” cried the children. 
“Indeed, you did,” answered 











ness added, “It will not matter 
if you do not brush your teeth 
to-night.” 

Jean and Bob, however, 
brushed their teeth  thor- 
oughly. When Carelessness 
and Laziness saw that their 
advice was not heeded, they 
went away. Then the children 
rolled themselves up in their 
blankets and went to sleep. 

Along came Dwarf Tooth- 
ache. He looked at the sleep- 
ers and thought that he would 
get ready to take them by sur- 
prise. So he told his servants, 
the Decay dwarfs, to enter the 
children’s mouths and _ hide 
among their teeth. However, 
the Decay dwarfs soon discov- 
ered that they could do no 
harm, for Jean and Bob, before 
going to bed had_ brushed 
their teeth up and down, in- 
side and out, as well as in be- 
tween. 

“We shall wait until morn- 
ing,” said Dwarf Toothache to 
his servants, hoping to begin 
an attack upon the walls of the 



























































children’s teeth. In the morn- 
ing, however, when the chil- 
dren had brushed their teeth 





up and down, and in every 
crack and crevice, the Decay 
dwarfs were routed. Each 








child’s toothbrush was made 








Dwarf Toothache. “You have 
not cleaned your teeth for a 
long, long time, and that is a 
sure invitation to me.” 

The children tried to be rid 
of him, but he would not go. 
So on they traveled together. 
The children cried and cried. 
The more they suffered, the 
more Dwarf _ Toothache 
laughed. 

The Good Fairy, who had 
admitted the children to the 
Land of Make-Believe, came 
along. She looked sad and 
disappointed. While she chid- 
ed the children for the com- 
panions they kept, she gave 
them a small vial of oil of 
cloves. 

“This will only ease your 
pain,” she said, “but will not 
remove the cause of it. Place 
some of this oil on your tooth 
to put Dwarf Toothache to 
sleep, and I shall send some of 
your old friends to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” 
cried Jean and Bob, and the 
fairy vanished. In her place 
stood friendly Giant Tooth- 
brush. It was he who had 
cared for the children’s teeth 
before they had chosen Lazi- 
ness and Carelessness for trav- 
eling companions. 

“Naughty children!”  ex- 
claimed Giant Toothbrush. 























up of many stiff bristle sol- 





diers, who used tooth-paste 
ammunition. These soldiers 


“Visit the Dispensary or Your Dentist Every Six Months so that Your 


Teeth May Be Examined Carefully” 


“You have forgotten to use 
(Continued on page 99) 
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E ARE likely to think of the des- 
ert as absolutely barren of any 


form of life. It does not have 

the same types of plant and ani- 
mal life that are found in other regions, it 
is true, but certain species have adapted 
themselves to the exigencies of a desert ex- 
istence. 

How desert plants protect themselves— 

The foes against which all plants of the 
desert must fight are heat, drought, and 
evaporation of moisture. These plants pre- 
sent to the air the minimum amount of sur- 
face for a given bulk of tissue. Many of 
them have needles in place of leaves, and we 
find that when leaves are present they are 
very narrow and hang diagonally to the sun, 
thus avoiding its direct rays and protecting 
themselves from heat and loss of moisture. 

Some cacti have thick coatings of spines 
and long hairy growths, which prevent the 
evaporation of moisture by keeping off the 
wind. Another protection which some 
shrubs of the desert have is a sap or gum 
with which they varnish their leaves, mak- 
ing evaporation almost impossible. The 
greasewood, one of the hardiest desert 
growths, has this protection. It will grow 
in the fiercest heat. Its leaves are shiny, 
and sticky to the touch. 

Other desert plants let all their leaves fall 
at the approach of drought. The candle- 
wood, for example, puts out a long row of 
bright leaves along its stem after a rain, but 
as soon as drought comes, it sheds them and 
stands for months like a bundle of bare 
sticks soaked with resin. 

One of the most protective devices which 
nature gives her desert plants is the ability 
to find and absorb moisture, and to store it 
for future use. The length of greasewood 
and mesquite roots is often three times the 
height of the plant. These roots are very 
strong and will bore their way through rot- 
ten granite to find a damp ledge. They 
serve, too, as a foundation for the plant, 
holding it firmly when the strong winds 
come. 

The network of roots not only finds and 
gathers what moisture there is, but acts as 
a reservoir. The wild gourd has an enor- 
mous turnip-shaped taproot, which is often 
as large around as a man’s body. It can 
hold water in its pulpy tissue for months at 
a time, and when everything else above 
ground is parched and dry, the leaves of the 


gourd vine seem unaffected. They are re- 
ceiving water from the reservoir below. 

Some desert plants have reservoirs above 
ground. The tall, fluted columns of the giant 
cactus are little more than cisterns for hold- 
ing moisture. Their support within is a 
series of sticks arranged in cylindrical form, 
held together by some fibers and tissue and 
a great deal of saturated pulp. 

Many of the desert shrubs and trees have 
thickened bark to hold and supply water. If 
you cut the bark, the sap runs readily, but 
it soon congeals, forming a gum which heals 
the wound and prevents evaporation. Exist- 
ence in the desert would be impossible for 
plants without some such provision. Plant 
life requires some moisture all the time. 

Nature must provide these desert plants 
with some protection from animals. Their 
most common weapons are spines and thorns. 
They are sharp as needles, and some have 
saw edges that rip anything with which they 
come in contact. All wild cacti have thorns, 
some straight, some barbed like a harpoon, 
and some curved like a hook. Tree, bush, 
plant, and grass, all have their sting. You 
can hardly pick a desert flower or pull a 
bunch of grass without feeling a prick. 

As an additional protection, many of the 
plants have an offensive odor. A crushed 
leaf of the sagebrush smells anything but 
pleasant; only a few animals will eat it. 

















The resinous varnish on the leaves of the 
greasewood makes them distasteful. A large 
number of the plants on the desert are 
poisonous. 

The date palm— 

The most important growth of the desert 
regions is no doubt the date palm. It will 
grow in soil too alkaline for other plants, but 
it must have water within reach of its long 
roots. Hence in Africa and Arabia it is 
found only in the oases. Date palms grow 
very tall, sometimes reaching a height of 
eighty feet. The dark brown bark is tough 
and rough; the leaves are broad and feather- 
shaped, and grow at the top of the tree, pro- 
tecting the fruit from the beating sun. 

The date palm does not bear fruit until it 
is eight years old, but then it continues to 
bear for a century. The dates grow in a 
bunch, on a stem nearly as large as a man’s 
arm. This stem is very tough and hard to 
cut. Such a stem enables the tree to hold its 
fruit against the furious winds. 

The dates are gathered during November 
and December. This is the busiest time of 
the year. The bunches of dates are carried 
to the women who do the packing. The 
fruit of best quality is packed into wooden 
boxes, which hold from twenty to sixty 
pounds. They are then loaded on camels 
and taken to the nearest seaport. 

Dates are golden brown when picked. 
They are an excellent food, consisting 
mostly of sugar, with some protein. They 
are very refreshing, and serve as a tonic for 
the Arab after a weary trip. 

Animals of the desert— 

There is animal life on the desert, but 
much of it is not apparent unless you look 
for it. Desert creatures are so well blended 
with their surroundings that it is difficult to 
see them, yet even in the most barren se¢- 
tions of the desert one may find animals, 
reptiles, and insects. 

We see the gray wolf near the mountains 
of the desert. It is a very swift runner, 
catching all of its food by running it down. 
It lives in the mountains and descends to the 
plains only at night. The gray wolf some 
times hunts in packs of half a dozen. 

The coyote is not at all like the wolf. It 
seldom runs after things, though it does ru! 
away from them. It is a lean, hungry-looking 
animal, with the shrewdness of a thief. 
This quality, together with a keen nose, g 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Some October Drawings 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


In autumn, when all the leaves were turning brown and crimson, and the 

farmers were harvesting their grain, the little Artist Elf came hopping along 

with his big portfolio. “Do you want to see some more pictures?” he piped. 
“Just sit down here and I’ll sketch you some.” This is what he made: 
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You see that autumn First I turn the Our autumn leaf 
Leaf up there? Square around We soon behold, 
We'll try to draw it And sketch a line All decked in shades 
In a square. Here, coming down. Of red and gold. 


Is 
ee 
’ 

’ 
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A triangle Some lines for clothes, The happy witch 

We try this time, A cap and nose, That haunts the sky 
And cut it with An old, old broom, On Halloween 

A slanting line. And there she goes! Goes flying by! 
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And just for fun, The first fat circle, But right next to him, 
Before you go, Big and round, Dressed in style, 
We'll lay two circles Just wears a stony His brother greets 
In a row. Pumpkin frown. Us with a smile. 
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Jack and Jill’s World Wardrobe 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


S JACK laid down the copy of Rob- 
inson Crusoe which he had _ been 
reading, he remarked, “What fun it 
would be to get everything you 

wear from your own little island!” 

“Of course, our country is not an island,” 
Jill, Jack’s sister, said, “but it does give us 
all the clothes we need.” 

“That is true,” returned Jack. “It gave 
me this nice woolen suit, or rather Father 
bought it for me, and our new shoes, and 
that new blue silk dress that you are going to 
wear to Ruth’s party, and my red 
striped necktie, and—” 

At that moment Jack’s necktie 
rose up and struck him lightly in 


sweet voice from the silken folds of Jill’s 
skirt. 

“Very well, little Miss Dress, you may go 
first, accompanied by Master Necktie and 
Jill’s Silk Stocking Twins, for you all travel 
in the same direction.” 

Jill had scarcely time to whisper to Jack 
that it seemed rather strange to be going on 
a journey conducted by one’s own dress and 
stockings, when they found themselves pass- 
ing through what looked like a succession 
of toy villages. 


“We are in our own country now,” Miss 
Dress remarked, “and there is Plum Blos- 
som, the girl who took care of me before I 
became your pretty blue silk dress.” 

A slant-eyed girl, no larger than Jill, 
smiled at the travelers. She wore a pink 
kimono. 

“Have we not changed, Plum Blossom” 
asked Miss Dress, pointing to Master Neck- 
tie and Jill’s Silk Stocking Twins. “We have 
brought Jack and Jill, to whom we now be- 
long, way from America to Japan. Please 

show them how we used to look.” 
“Just a peek,” answered Plum 

















Blossom, “for you know that silk- 
worms do not like company.” 


the face. Jill’s silk skirt began to a ‘ Although they were in a foreign 
fly about her as if she were in a ae te ¢+° country, Jack and Jill could under- 
gale of wind. H ‘f gre Pa Piatid { stand everything that was said, be- 

“T say, Jill,” cried Jack, “what an we : cause the Fairy Lady kept: her bell 
makes our clothes act this way? 3 aie aa, ° Q tinkling gently. 

There is not a breath of wind. The a oe: Plum Blossom led the way into 
sleeves of my coat are binding my VEY. a farmhouse that had been turned 
arms, and my shoes pinch.” L.2-7e! into a silkworm nursery. Jack and 

Just then the faint tinkle of a bell 4 , Jill had time only for a_ hurried 
drew their attention to the roof of — ‘ glance at the trays filled with tiny 
Jill’s doll house in the rear of the J~ — ste ; , ee gray worms, busily eating hashed 
room. » - q ) See ~ “ mulberry leaves. 

“T believe that the Fairy Lady is me € b — \ “I was spun by little worms like 
coming to life again!” exclaimed ae sar /, a " those,” Miss Dress told the children 
Jill. wil <a ; All’ when they had left the nursery. 

The Fairy Lady was a Christmas : , a . “So was I,” added Master Neck- 
tree ornament that had once taken y ° F “Ul! Fe tie, flapping his crimson stripes. 


on life and given Jack and Jill a 
strange adventure. The ornament 
fluttered down from the roof. 


“Yes,” said the Fairy Lady, “I ‘Pfr 


have come to life, and so have some 
other things. Allow me to intro- 
duce Miss Dress, ‘Master Necktie, 
Master Coat, Master Hat, the Shoe 
Twins and the Stocking Twins.” 

The garments ceased to flap and 
pinch, and said in a chorus, “We 
want to take you far away, Jack 
and Jill.” 

“Please, dear Fairy Lady, let me 
lead the first journey,” begged a 


. 2 » Cet 
— ak ' "* Mm; 


Mabel Bets “lr 


A Slant-Eyed Girl, No Larger than Jill, Smiled at the Travelers 


“We were, too,” chimed in the 
Silk Stocking Twins. 

“If Plum Blossom and all her 
family had not fed the worms 80 
faithfully, sometimes as many 43 

Ea seven times a day, and watched 
them so carefully, you could never 
have had us,” Miss Dress remarked. 

“Chrysanthemum,” my _  cousit, 
helped, too,” Plum Blossom said. 
“She unwound the cocoons and 
turned them into skeins of silk.” 

“I suppose you would be too mod- 
est to mention it, Plum Blossom,” 


(Continued on page 88) 
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The Downy Woodpecker 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


The Downy Woodpecker stays in The Downy Woodpecker is black 


the North all the time. and white. 
It lives in the North all winter. Mr. Downy has a red patch on the 
It lives in the North all summer. back of his head. 
It never goes south. Mrs. Downy has no red patch on 
her head. 


In the spring the Downy Wood- 
peckers make their nest. 

The nest is in a hollow tree. 

Sometimes it is in the woods. 

Sometimes it is in an orchard. 

There are four white eggs in the 
nest. 

The eggs hatch into four little 
Downy Woodpeckers. 

Mother and Father Downy bring 
them grubs and worms, 

We like Downy Woodpeckers. 

Phat b AA Alen PhD Cr Urry They are friendly, useful birds. 





(Questions based on this text will be found on page 93.) 


Did you ever see the Downy Wood- 
pecker? 

Sometimes we hear it tapping on a 
tree trunk. 

It is looking for food. 

It likes grubs and worms. 

It likes insect eggs and larvae. 

They are hidden in the bark. 

The Downy Woodpecker has a 
strong bill. 

It drills little holes in the bark. 

It has a long, sharp tongue. 

It sticks its tongue into a hole. 


It finds something to eat. oy rg ap eran 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quaniity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ILK should be included in everyone’s 

diet, especially in the children’s. A diet 

consisting of milk, fruit, and vege- 

tables, yields an abundance of calcium, 
which is needed in the body. When calcium is 
lacking in a child’s food, the growth of bone is 
interfered with, and as a result growth of body 
is retarded. Phosphorus, too, is required for 
normal bone development, and can also be ob- 
tained through the use of milk and vegetables. 
An adequate supply of calcium and phosphorus 
in the body is particularly necessary during 
youth. The adult’s intake of calcium and phos- 
phorus, which helps to renew the bones, should 
not be so large as that required by the child. 

It has been found that whole milk used gen- 
erously in the diet of a child prevents rickets. 
Milk is the most important of all foods as a 
source of vitamine A (essential for growth) ; 
egg yolk and green vegetables follow next. Milk, 
eggs, and vegetables are called “protective” foods 
because they are rich in vitamine A and calcium. 

The surest way for a child to obtain the re- 
quired amount of calcium for use and storage in 
the body is to consume a quart of milk a day, to- 
gether with other foods suitable to his age. Such 
a diet includes phosphorus, protein, and vitamine 
content, all of which are essential. 

At least half, and often more, of the “quart of 
milk a day” per child can be easily supplied by 
the school lunch. Serving a cream soup and a 
cup of milk with each child’s luncheon uses near- 
ly a pint of his daily requirement of milk. There 
are many suitable desserts which are made al- 
most wholly of milk, and a number of creamed 
dishes, in which milk is used. 

In comparison with the food value received and 
the cost of other foods, milk is one of the cheap- 
est foods. One nutrition expert has given two 
rules for buying food. They are: “(1) Spend at 
least as much for milk (including cream and 
cheese if used) as for meats, poultry, and fish. 
(2) Spend at least as much for fruits and vege- 
tables as for meats, poultry, and fish.” 

The school lunch consists almost entirely of 
milk, fruits, vegetables, cereals, and eggs. Meat 
should seldom be included in the school lunch. 
When it is used, it should be combined with an- 
other food or foods. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, the 
recipe must be changed proportionately, accord- 
ing to the number of pupils in your school. When 
changing a recipe, be sure that the proportion of 
the ingredients remains the same. 


CREAM OF TOMATO Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 


20 large ripe tomatoes, or 3 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
% teaspoon baking soda 

1 cup butter 

1 cup flour 

2% quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 strainer 

1 bowl 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 six-quart double boiler 


Wash the tomatoes and cut them in pieces. 
Put them into a saucepan and cover them. Cook 
the tomatoes until the pulp is well broken, which 
will require about fifteen minutes. Put the 
cooked tomatoes through a strainer. Bring the 
strained tomatoes to the boiling point in a sauce- 
pan. Add the soda, and stir. While the strained 
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iw Drink Some Milk UJ 


Every Day 


October Menus 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Buttered Spinach 
Baked Stuffed Potato 
Brown Betty 
Milk 











Scrambled E¢¢s 
Whole Wheat Roll and Butter 
Vegetable Salad 
Apple Cup with Rice 
Cocoa or Milk 














tomatoes are cooking, make the sauce for the 
soup. Melt the butter in a double boiler, add the 
flour, and stir. Add the milk, and cook the mix- 
ture until the taste of flour has disappeared. 
Add the salt and pepper. Add the boiling 
strained tomatoes to the sauce, stirring as you 
do so. Taste; add more salt if needed. Serve at 
once. As cream of tomato soup curdles very eas- 
ily, it should be served as soon as it is made. 


BUTTERED SPINACH 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
15 pounds spinach 
1% tablespoons salt 
¥% pound butter 


Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 large dish pan 
1 large boiler (about fourteen-quart size), or 
several smaller saucepans 
1 tablespoon 
1 strainer 


Remove the little root end from the spinach, 
thus separating the leaves. Wash the spinach in 
warm water as many times as is necessary to 
get out all of the sand. Enough water will re- 
main on the leaves so that you will not need to 





add any water in which to cook the spinach. Cover 
the spinach while it is cooking, and especially 
while it is wilting and drawing juice. Salt i 
after it begins to boil. If the spinach is young 
and tender, cook it only ten or twelve minute 
after it begins to boil. If it is not so tender, 
cook it about twenty minutes. Drain off all of 
the water. Add the butter; serve. 


BAKED STUFFED POTATOES 
(Twenty potatoes) 
Recipe 


20 medium-sized potatoes 
3 cups milk 

1% cups butter 

2 tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


1 dish pan 

small vegetable brush 
paring knife 
tablespoon 

large saucepan 
potato masher 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

dripping pan 


bat pet ek ek ek et 


Wash and scrub the potatoes. Bake them in 
the oven, being careful not to let the skin bun. 
When the potatoes are baked, cut off a small piec: 
of the skin from the flat side of each potato, 
Scoop out the potatoes without breaking the 
shells, and mash the pulp. Add the milk, butter, 
salt, and pepper, and beat very light. Frill the 
potato shells with the mixture and put them into 
a dripping pan. Bake the potatoes long enough 
to reheat them and slightly brown the exposed 
part of the filling. They may be baked ani 
stuffed early and reheated just before serving. 


BRowN BETTY 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


% cup butter 

3 quarts soft bread crumbs (1 large loaf bread) 
20 medium-sized cooking apples 

1 cup sugar 

8 tablespoons cinnamon 

3 cups water 

5 cups milk 


Utensils Needed 


1 six-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 
1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 quart measure 

1 paring knife 


Grease a dripping pan with a little of the but 
ter and put half of the bread crumbs into it 
Peel and slice half of the apples thin and pl 
them on the bread. Add half of the sugar, hal 





of the cinnamon, and half of the butter. Cov 
with the remainder of the bread crumbs, the 4 
ples, sugar, cinnamon, and butter. Pour the 
ter over the last layer; bake the pudding in! 
moderate oven until the apples are soft at 
slightly browned. Serve hot or cold with mil 


SCRAMBLED EcGcs 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


3% dozen eggs 
3 cups milk 
% cup butter 
2 tablespoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
(Continued on page 86) 
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CHILDREN’S JOB SHEETS SUGGESTING EXTRA ACTIVITIES 
By JANE B. WELLING 


ERE are some “what-to-do’s” similar to 

those which appeared in the April, 1927, 

issue of the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. This 

time, as before, they have to do with 
health. The job sheets, which follow, show you 
how to use the health information which you 
already have. They tell you what to do and how 
to do it, and the little drawings show you just 
how each part is to look. 

These what-to-do’s have been used many times 
by other children. The job sheets were written 
by children who wanted to tell you how to do 
something which they liked very much to do. 
The drawings were made by children, too. 

You can use pencils, crayons, chalks, or letter- 
ing-pens and ink to make some drawings, too. 
The drawings which you make will be quite dif- 
ferent from the drawings on this page because 
they will be your own. They will represent your 
ideas. Do not try to copy these. Think up some 
ideas of your own and make pictures. Your 
ideas may be much better than the ones given 
here because you have these to work from. These 
drawings are put here only as suggestions for 
you and to start you thinking and working. 

Can you read well enough to read the direc- 
tions? If you cannot, perhaps you can get some- 
one to read them for you. Perhaps you can tell 
what to do by looking at the diagrams. 


HEALTH SAMPLER 


Problem: To make a sampler with pen or cray- 
ons that will emphasize some important health 
facts. 


Materials: 


Directions: 


Art Supervisor, Toledo, Ohio 


Explained by Nancy and Greta, Age 10 and 11, 


Grade 5. 

Lettering pen; a large sheet of heavy 
paper or thin cardboard; ink or poster paints 
or crayons. 

Have you ever seen an old-time 
sampler such as the little girls of Colonial 
Times made? Mary Ann Rogers in our class 
has one which her grandmother made when she 
was only ten years old. Mary brought it to 
school. It was sewed with colored cross 
stitches against canvas. It looked very old 
and faded but the stitches were even and very, 
very small, There were many things on it— 
an alphabet of capital letters, an alphabet of 
small letters, the numbers, a little girl with 
her lamb, some flowers, a tree with apples on 
it, three border designs, a little verse and at 
the end these words, “Sewn by Betsey Rogers, 
age 10, 1817.” 

If no one in your school owns a sampler, you 
can surely find one in a book at the public 
library. 

We decided to make our samplers to show im- 
portant health facts. We decided to use the 
lettering pen and india ink or crayons against 
paper instead of thread against canvas. Here 
are two of the samplers which we worked out. 
We had fun making them. We hope that these 
will give you many ideas for your samplers. 
Our samplers were so interesting that one of 
the down-town banks asked us to put them in 
their window. 


CARVING IN SOAP 


Problem: How to carve soap to represent fruits, 
vegetables, etc. 

Explained by Allen, Grade 6, Age 11. 

Materials: A bar of soap, white preferred; quite 
a heavy wire hair pin; pocket knife; a sharp 
pointed stick. 

Directions: All of us like to carve in soap. It 
is quite easy. Some of us who can not draw at 
all can make fine carvings from soap. In our 
room, we have carved all kinds of animals, 
birds, flowers, ships, trees, furniture, and peo- 
ple besides all of the fruits and vegetables and 
health things that we did at the start. Helen 
carved a basket full of apples, pears, carrots, 
celery and other fruits and vegetables. She 
colored them with water color paint to make 
them look more real. Margaret and Edna 
carved all of the things in “A good breakfast” 
and “A good lunch.” They made everything 
look very real. They even carved a poached 
egg on a slice of toasted whole wheat bread. 
Here is an explanation of how we worked with 
the soap. 

1. Draw an oblong the same size as the bar 
of soap which you will use. Make sketches of 
what you are going to draw until you can draw 
it quite well. Fit your drawing into the ob- 
long so that it fills the whole space. If you 
take scissors and cut along the outline of your 
drawing, you can use this cutting to draw 


around on the soap. (Continued on page 93) 
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Picture Study—“The Gleaners” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


in the little hamlet of Gruchy, near 
Cherbourg, France, on the fourth of 
October, 1814. While his father and 
mother worked in the fields, his grand- 
mother, a woman as robust as she was ten- 
der, cared for the eight children, of whom 
Jean Francois was the oldest. Through his 
childhood and youth, he shared the family 
toil, tending the cattle, plowing, sowing, and 
reaping. Until his manhood, he who was to 
become France’s greatest painter of farm 
life was a humble, hard-working peasant. 
Under the tuition of his uncle, the village 
priest, Millet studied Latin and even Greek. 
Together they read an old family Bible, il- 
lustrated with engravings, which formed 
Millet’s first contact with the world of art. 
His work in the fields allowed him but little 
time to devote to his growing love of draw- 
ing. His father, however, gradually realized 
Millet’s talent, and at last the family, with 
its frugal means and hoarded savings, sent 
the boy to the neighboring town of Cher- 
bourg, to study under Mouchel, its leading 
artist. There he was beginning to copy pic- 
tures in the art gallery, when, only two 
months after his arrival, he was called home 
by the death of his father. It seemed to 
him necessary to give up his study of art 


x FRANCOIS MILLET was born 








Questions 


What are these women doing in the 
wheat field? What have they in their 
hands? How are they dressed? Of 
what use are their aprons? 


Does the work seem to be hard? 
Why? Which of the three women has 
found the easiest way, do you think? 
Which one seems most tired? Do 
they appear used to the work? 


What else do you see in the field? 
Are all the workers doing the same 
thing? What do you suppose the man 
on horseback is doing? What can you 
see behind the reapers? 


Can you tell what time of day it is? 
How? What is the season of the 
year? Would the picture look better 
without the haystacks and houses? 




















and remain at home to manage the farm, 
but his grandmother insisted upon his con- 
tinuing his training, and with her meager 
savings helped him to return to Cherbourg. 


In 1836, through a small grant from this 
municipality and a further subsidy from the 
Department of La Manche, Millet was en- 
abled to transfer his studies to Paris, where 
he entered the studio of Paul Delaroche. He 
was soon disgusted by the artificiality of the 
romantic school which Delaroche repre. 
sented, and found his only solace and en- 
couragement in the works of the Old Mas. 
ters at the Louvre, from which he received 
his most helpful instruction. He was ridi- 
culed for his peasant ways by his fellow 
students, who called him “the man from the 
woods.” After several years of almost des- 
perate need, his “Haymakers at Rest” was 
accepted by the Salon. This fortunate 
event, however, did not end his poverty, un- 
der which he was to labor for many years. 

Millet remained a peasant even in Paris, 
So lonesome did he become for the peace of 
the countryside, that he used the Revolution 
of 1849 as an excuse for migrating, with his 
friend, the painter Jacque, to the little vil- 
lage of Barbizon, on the edge of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Soon he found a cottage, 
which proved to be his home for the rest of 
his life, and returned to peasant smock and 
sabots. 

Barbizon afforded him the subjects which 


(Continued on page 97) 








“THE GLEANERS” 





HIS picture, which hangs in the Louvre, 
Paris, takes us into a wheat field, where 
the land has been shorn of its golden grain 
and the reapers are binding and loading the 
sheaves, It is then, when the harvest has been 
gathered, that the gleaners are admitted to the 
fields, to gather for themselves the scattered 
ears of wheat which have been dropped or 
missed by the reapers. Do you know the story 
of Ruth and Naomi, in the Old Testament, and 
how Ruth gleaned in the fields of the rich Boaz? 
In the France of Millet’s peasants, more than 
twenty centuries later, that custom still lived, 
and is here pictured in one of the greatest 
works of the peasant painter. 
It is near noon on a summer day, and three 
poor peasant women, roughly but neatly clad, 
are gleaning the stray ears of wheat which 


have been left in the coarse stubble. They have 
already gathered several little bundles, which 
lie on the ground behind them. Their toil- 


roughened hands and bent backs suggest to us 


years of patient work in the fields. 

Few of Millet’s pictures have so much inter- 
est in the background. An overseer on horse- 
back is superintending the loading of the 
sheaves. The low, red-roofed cottages may be 
the homes of the harvesters, gathered together 
in a little peasant village, as they are all over 
France, Since the bent figures in the fore- 
ground do not reach above the skyline, the pic- 
ture would be monotonous without these de- 
tails. The haystacks, too, help to break the 
line of the horizon. The colors of the picture 
are mellow and warm, with harmonious notes 
in the blues and faded reds of the peasant garb. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Gleaners” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same 
colors as picture on front cover. For prices see page 24. 
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Chicago: Where Education Has a Civic Motive 


dent of the Chicago schools was a shield 

made in the colors of our national flag. In 
the blue field above the red and white stripes is 
set forth Dr. McAndrew’s ideal for his organ- 
zation: “School is for service, not for self.” 

I went out into the schools of the city to find 
the ideal converted into a practical principle. 
Here, in impressionable years, ideals of com- 
munity responsibility are being set up and habits 
of public service are being formed. 

From the beginning, the children of the Chi- 
cago schools are enjoined to adopt Roosevelt’s 
idea of education: “You come to school, not for 
your own advancement, but for the same reason 
that one enters the army—to serve your coun- 
try.” They are urged to acquire proficiency in 
their studies, not, as formerly, for the sole rea- 
son of making themselves scholarly ang cultured, 
but because as scholarly and cul- 
tured persons they can best fulfill 
their duties of citizenship. They 
are shown, for example, that one 
who is unreliable in arithmetical 
processes is bound to be unreliable 
in public offices requiring accurate 
computation. Hence the “one-hun- 
dred-per-cent perfect” standard is 
established in mathematics in all 
grades, and, by the unflagging per- 
sistence of teacher and pupil, is in 
remarkably large measure attained. 
The incentive held up in penman- 
ship and spelling is that it is a dis- 
courtesy to impose poor spelling and 
illegible writing upon our fellow 
beings. Literature, history, and 
geography in the Chicago schools 
are directed toward the develop- 
ment of public-spiritedness and 
self-control. 

It is early instilled in the child’s 
mind that his education is being 
paid for, not by his parents alone, 
but by his neighbor as well. There- 
fore he is under obligation to his 
neighbor—which is another way of 
saying to the city—and should give 
some service in return. Principals 
of schools are urged to be able to report that 
every child in their charge has performed, dur- 
ing each term, one act of community service. 


HE first thing that attracted my attention 
| | when I entered the office of the superinten- 


Civic SERVICE THROUGH HEALTH 


Chicago in endeavoring to guard against any 
future standard of per- 
sonal fitness as low as 
that which obtained in 
the physical examina- 
tion of our late soldier 
material. There are 
health charts, health 
posters, daily health les- 
sons, gymnasium train- 
ing, field days, posture 
tests, regular medical 
examination and inspec- 
tion. One unusual and 
significant lower-grade 
project was the raising 
of mice by teacher and 
pupils for the purpose 
of showing the effect of 
different foods. And 
the comparison of the 
fat and robust mouse 
which was given milk, 
with the lean and lanky 
one which was _ not, 
surely was eloquent 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


argument to the child who needs to be coaxed to 
take his daily pint or quart! 


COMMUNITY PRIDE 


Placards bearing the admonishment “pick it 
up” are constant reminders to the children that 
the responsibility for a tidy school building is 
theirs. They are held responsible, too, for well- 
kept grounds, being encouraged not only to keep 
them clean, but to make them attractive and a 
benefit to the community by planting shrubs and 
trees and flowers, erecting bird houses and 
baths. 

School children have formed the habit of mak- 
ing themselves helpful to the city in emergencies 
by the performance of such tasks as clearing the 
streets of broken limbs in time of storm, chop- 
ping ice from slippery sidewalks or covering 
them with sand. . 

Appreciation of benefits received, and the duty 





Student Messengers Arriving at the Bank to Make Deposits 


of conferring benefits, was demonstrated when 
the pupils of one school pledged themselves to 
decorate the halls of a fine new building. Beauti- 
ful statuary and good pictures to-day attest their 
tenacity to a purpose which was none too easy of 
accomplishment. 


ORE FREESE SEINE FILLES IEE SIO Met 





One of the Daily Health Lessons: A Toothbrush Drill 


PATROLS 


I became accustomed, in various buildings, to 
the sound of soldierly feet in the halls just after 
the building had quieted down at the opening of 
the session. A boy would dash into the office to 
place a bell on its shelf just inside the door, and 
rejoin the businesslike group outside. These 
were the patrol boys, hurrying to their rooms 
after attending to the orderly incoming of hun- 
dreds of children. 


These young officers of the law are on duty 
during fire drills, too. I watched the quick but 
unhurried evacuation of one building. As the 
children were re-entering, I saw one of the 
patrols call a little chap aside and question him. 
My curiosity got the better of me. “What did 
you ask him?” I inquired. “Whether he had 
come to school without an overcoat, or had 
dodged putting it on,” was the answer. “That is 
one of the most important things: 
that in case of a fire in this kind of 
weather, they should have their 
wraps.” “How still they are!” I 
commented as the silent files went 
by. “We insist on that in fire 
drills,” he explained. “Not in or- 
dinary dismissal. But in case of 
real fire we might need to give di- 
rections, and must have quiet.” 
What « citizen in the making, this 
boy! 

Patrols are organized, also, to 
guard crossings near school build- 
ings where traffic is heavy. These 
squads have definite organization, 
with a captain, a well-thought-out 
code of procedure, and the slogan, 
“Safety and Courtesy.” These pa- 
trols have been called upon by the 
city in overcrowded times to help 
the regular officers of the law. 


A HALLOWEEN PROJECT 


I heard with interest of the work- 
ing-out of a Halloween project. It 
was not entirely new to me, for it 
had been a project of such benefit 
to the community that many of the 
city papers had carried stories of 
commendation. 

In a city of 12,000 in which I lived last year, 
not a down-town window, not a parked car, es- 
caped vandalism. Doubtless these same condi- 
tions obtained in other small towns legion. If 
the city of Chicago, accustomed on October 31 
to property damages 
amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, 
can reduce those dam- 
ages to a minimum 
through the medium of 
its public schools, surely 
the smaller city can 
profit by following its 
example. 

The campaign for @ 
safe and sane Halloween 
was launched just 4 
week before that night 
when customarily there 
was ruthless damaging 
or demolishing of pri- 
vate property. There 
was a concerted move- 
ment throughout _ the 
schools to impress up 
on the children that their 
daily salute to the flag 
meant, in other words, 
“If to-day I promis¢, 
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with my hand upon my heart, to protect my 
neighbors and their interests, and then, to-mor- 
row, I go out and abuse them and their inter- 
ests, I am a falsifier, I am a traitor, I am a 
Benedict Arnold upon a small scale.” 

The children were shown that every person 
who earns or spends a cent is a taxpayer, and 
hence a contributor to their education, and de- 
serving of square and courteous treatment in re- 
turn. 

Attractive posters, pleading against ravage, 
were made by the children and posted in con- 
spicuous places about town. 

Recognizing the wisdom of substituting a “do” 
for a “don’t,” the teachers made an effort to pro- 
vide legitimate fun for Halloween night. The 
co-operation of theater owners was secured in 
all parts of the city. Theaters were given over 
to the schools for the evening; talent was donat- 
ed by vaudeville circuits, as were films by var- 
ious moving picture exchanges. In these theat- 
ers principals and teachers took charge of pro- 
grams, and in addition to music and pictures, 
provided well-qualified speakers, who urged the 
boys and girls to make Halloween in Chicago 
the opposite of what it always had been—in- 
stead of a reversion to barbarism, an outstanding 
example of a high quality of good citizenship. 

And it was. Destruction was reduced to a 
minimum, and such as occurred was proved not 
to have been committed by school children. Let- 
ters of praise poured in to school officials—from 
parents, business men, women’s clubs, the mayor, 
and many others. Wisely these were read to the 
children, together with newspaper praise, and 
they felt a glow of pride in their accomplishment, 
and, without a doubt, will be ready to make an 
even better record next year. 

In June a similar campaign is waged for a 
safe and sane Fourth of July. 


COMBATING LAXITY IN VOTING 


Through its public schools Chicago attacks the 
problem of indifference to the privileges of the 
polls. Children are taught that voting is an ob- 
ligation of citizenship. At election time, play 
elections are held, and children instructed in 
marking the ballot and in the business of the 
voting precinct, not only for their own future 
good, but with the present purpose of reaching, 
through them, indifferent or wary parents. 
Posters are made by the children and put in 
public places as reminders to every citizen of his 
civic duty on election day. 


EARLY-MORNING ASSEMBLY 


Not so long ago there were protests in the 
“Voice of the People” columns of a Chicago daily 
paper against keeping children outside the school 








building in the rain or cold until the opening 
hour. I found this protestation answered elo- 
quently in one school where service and co-oper- 
ation with parents were obvious aims. 

Here, the children, in accordance with the gen- 
eral rule, are not admitted to their rooms until 
nine, but the principal of the building opens the 
assembly room at 8:30, and sees to it that profi- 
able entertainment is provided for those children 
who care to come in. With her I entered the 
assembly room at the rear of the stage. At one 
side of the stage a ten-year-old girl was playing 
a piano solo. At the other side sat a boy chair- 
man of probably twelve, his program on the table 
before him. In the seats below, an audience of 
perhaps one hundred children of assorted sizes 
and ages listened attentively. At the conclusion 
of the number there was cordial, but controlled, 
applause. 

Then the doors were opened for a moment, and 
the ushers quickly seated those children who 
were waiting outside, and who have been taught 
that it is not mannerly to enter while a number 
on the program is being given. When all was 
quiet the chairman, with dignity and no em- 
barrassment, announced the next number. 

This is a supervised pupil activity. The chil- 
dren volunteer their services for these programs, 
I learned, or may be solicited. A chairman is 
appointed for each week. 

Consider the merits of this plan. It relieves 
parents of the worry of dispatching their chil- 
dren to school at just the proper moment so that 
they shall neither have to suffer from the ele- 
ments nor be late. It discovers and develops 
talent. It teaches audience manners and stage 
presence. It creates executive ability. And it 
starts the day off pleasantly. 

Another illustration of the co-operation of 
parents and teachers which I saw in this build- 
ing was a library of 1700 volumes, presented by 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association. The books in 
this library were of highest quality, selected up- 
on the advice of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Three afternoons a week a parent acts as 
librarian. 


Civic IDEALS OF A SCHOOL 


In this same school each graduating class per- 
forms the ceremony of passing down to its suc- 
cessor the school flag. With the flag each out- 
going class passes down the obligation to pre- 
serve the ideals of this school. These ideals are 
represented by the letters on the flag which form 
the name of the school: G, for good-will; a, for 
ambition; Il, for loyalty; e, for efficiency. 

Such are the ideals of the pupils. The princi- 
pal’s ideal for her teachers is professional ad- 
vancement. In her office is a five-foot shelf of 
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books—which show evidence of use. Night 
classes and tests leading toward a university de- 
gree are commonplace topics of conversation. 
And her teachers leave her. Having realized her 
ideal for them, they go on to better positions. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Evidence extraordinary that Chicago’s public 
schools exist for the benefit of the community is 
found in the service to society rendered by its 
great number of special schools. It maintains 
evening schools, summer review schools, schools 
for Americanization, continuation schools, 
schools for the subnormal, epileptic, anaemic, 
deaf, blind, and crippled. 

Children, as all teachers know, are ordinarily 
happy in their school life. But it seems to me, 
now, that I never really looked upon the spectacle 
of happiness until I visited a school for crippled 
children. Coming into this environment created 
especially for them, these young unfortunates 
find themselves suddenly in things—and they 
have been so accustomed to being shut out by 
their infirmity! Here they find a world of their 
own, a world where they are not “different.” 
Here they find expression. It is a thing to tug 
at the heart strings, the joy and appreciation 
that glows in their shining eyes. 

I entered a first-grade room. Sunshine was 
streaming in through the pleasant windows; 
birds were singing; there were flowers and dolls 
and toys and attractive books; and a teacher with 
a smile—a gallant smile! It required gallantry 
—to smile. 

There were crutches between most of the 
chairs in the class circle surrounding her, and 
little shackled legs protruded stiffly. When the 
class was dismissed it was necessary for her to 
carry one or two children to their seats. One 
little chap fell when legs proved unreliable, and 
picked himself up with an unconcern which cried 
out poignantly that thus were his comings and 
goings customarily accomplished. The bravery 
of it! 

Teachers, to qualify for such a position as 
this, must possess efficiency of the highest order, 
and a strength and charm of personality. 
“And,” one of them told me, “we must be es- 
pecially interested or we wouldn’t be here.” Be- 
ing especially interested means, of course, hav- 
ing strong inner prompting toward service in a 
place where many things are not pleasant. 

Service begets service. The ideal of these 
schools reacts upon the community. A sym- 
pathetic city joins in brightening the lives of 
these handicapped little folk. Shortly before my 
visit, for instance, an orchestra from a leading 
theater had given a concert for them in their 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Patrols Guard the Crossings While the Children Pass in Safety to the Other Side of the Street 
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Three Attractive Towel Designs 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


N THE April 1927 issue of NORMAL IN- 

STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS five towels 

suitable for school sewing projects were de- 

scribed. Three more towels are shown this 
month, each requiring a different style of needle- 
work in the border. After the towels are planned 
and the work well started, they may be completed 
at home. These towels will make attractive 
Christmas gifts. 

The photograph at the left of the page shows 
both ends of a huckaback towel. It required 
seven-eighths of a yard of 17-inch material. 
The towel is machine-hemstitched across one end 
and around the scallops of the other end. Fine 
dark blue crochet thread was used for making 
the edge. Four strands of 6-ply embroidery 
thread, the same tone of blue as the crocheted 
edge, were used for the design. 

To make the first row of the crocheted edge, 
place two single crochet stitches in each hem- 
stitch. For the second row, throw the thread 
over the needle and insert the hook in the third 
stitch from the end of the first row. Pull the 
thread through; this gives three loops on the 
hook. Wind the thread once on the hook and 
pull it through two loops. Wind the thread on 
the hook and pull it through the remaining two 
loops. This forms a double crochet stitch. (The 
abbreviation for double crochet is d. c. and for 
single crochet is s.c.) In the loop formed by the 





Finished with Machine Hem-Stitching and 














Hand-Hemstitched Hems and an Appliqued 
Design 


double crochet stitch, place 1 s. c. and 3 d. c.; 
this forms the first scallop. Skip two stitches of 
the first row and make 1 d. c. in the third stitch. 
Fill it with 1 s. c. and 3 d.c. Repeat until the 
border is completed. 

To draw the scallops, first cut a piece of paper 
3 inches deep and as long as the width of the 
towel. Fold the paper in the middle, and draw, 
then cut the scallops. Use this paper pattern to 
trace the scallops on the towel. The scallops may 
be of uniform size or they may be varied, as in 
the photograph. 

Figure I shows the outline of part of the em- 
broidery design. The stems are made in outline 
stitch and the leaves in lazy-daisy stitch (see 
Figure Il). Figure III shows part of the design 
completed. Note that in making each petal, the 
needle is inserted in the same hole in the center 
of the flower, thus forming an eyelet. 

The towel shown in the photograph at the top 
of the page has a hand-hemstitched hem. The 
design is of dull, light yellow linen, appliquéd 
with blue wash thread. To make this towel, 
draw threads for the hemstitching 334 inches 
from each end; turn in 1% inch. Baste a line 
through the middle of the space between the 
fold and the drawn threads. This line will rep- 
resent the edge of the towel. Between the hem- 


outline of the design (see Figure IV), using 
eny unit desired. 

From a fine weave of linen cut the required 
number of pieces to be appliquéd. Beginning at 
the left baste the pieces in place, using short 
stitches, and sew them to the towel with closely 
placed blanket stitches, using four strands of 
6-ply embroidery thread (see Figure V). After 
the linen pieces are all appliquéd, embroider the 
remainder of the design with satin stitch (see 
Figure VI, A and B). 

The photograph at the right of the page shows 
one-half of a towel having a simple insertion of 
filet crochet across each end. It was made of one 
yard of 18-inch linen huckaback. Two strips, 
each 2% inches deep, were cut for the hem, 
which is sewed below the insertion. The strips 
were folded through the middle, and the edges 
were turned in and basted together. Narrow 
hems were made where the ends of the towel 
join the top of the insertion. 

Figure VII shows the design planned on cross- 
stitch or graph paper. It is six meshes, or 
squares, deep. Other simple designs may be sub- 
stituted, but it is not practical to use a deep in- 
sertion on a towel. 

Use No. 40 or No. 50 crochet thread to make 
the insertion. Chain 23 stitches; make 1 d. c. in 


(Continued on page 95 ) 





Filet Crochet Insertion Across the Ends 





Crochet stitching and the edge of the towel make a pencil 
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FIG. VI A&B 
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October Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Leaves from a School-Visitor’s Notebook 
By Fanny Comstock 
FIRST-GRADE PHONICS 


To following work in phonics was seen late in 
October, after eight weeks of school. It 
showed ability to separate familiar words into 
their elementary sounds, to recognize the written 
symbols of these sounds, to give the sounds when 
called, and to refer them to words in which they 
occur. It gave training to both eye and ear. 

1. At the direction “Stand,” pronounced pho- 
netically, ‘“s-t-a-n-d,” the class stood by their 
seats. One or two sentences were spoken by the 
teacher with sounds separated, as “L-oo-k a-t th-e 
c-l-o-ck.” Then each child thought of the first 
sound of a word, and gave it when called upon, 
@g.: 

Chair begins with ch. 

Cow begins with c. 

Flag begins with f. 

Dog begins with d. 

Box begins with b. 

Nail begins with n. 

House begins with h. 

Mouse begins with m. 

Table begins with t. 

Apple begins with a. 

Light begins with l. 

Rabbit begins with 7. 

Window begins with w. 

Pear begins with p. 

Door begins with d. 

Sheep begins with sh. 

Vase begins with v. 

Chain begins with ch. 

House begins with h. 

Pig begins with p. 

Thus far the work was wholly for the ear, with 
no writing. 

2. The next step was the introduction of sight 
work to accompany the spoken words. As the 
children continued giving these sentences, the 
teacher wrote on the blackboard the initial 
sounds of the words. 

cC 
p P 
bB 
dD 

3. After a sufficient number of these initial 
sounds were written on the blackboard, two chil- 
dren were told to go to the blackboard and take 
Pointers, As the teacher gave any sound repre- 
sented on the blackboard, the two children found 
It with their pointers as soon as possible, each 
trying to be first. The teacher usually decided 
Which child found the sound first. This was 
varied by having a child give the sounds to be 
found instead of the teacher giving them. 


4. The teacher pointed to a desk and said to a 
child at the blackboard, “Find what it begins 
with.” She pointed to a chair and to other ob- 
jects in the room, repeating the request. The 
child selected the correct initial sound from the 
teacher’s list on the blackboard. Other children 
were soon sent to relieve the child who was at 
the blackboard pointing out the sounds. 

5. Next came concrete work on sounding 
words, all the class standing. 

“Sound sun.” 

“S-u-n.”’ 

“Sound man.” 

“M-a-n.” 

Other words, as met, let, big, and pig were 
sounded. It is evident that these words were not 
chosen at random. 

6. When the children were all seated, the 
teacher wrote dog on the blackboard, and said, 
“If you can sound it, stand.” As the children 
rose, one was asked to sound the word. 

Cat, pig, fun, not, big, and sun were similarly 
written and sounded. As she wrote fun, the 
teacher remarked, “We’ll have it to-morrow.” A 
girl of vivid anticipation said, “Halloween,” but 
soon gave the correct answer. 

7. This seventh device completed the previous 
exercise, and left the blackboard clear. One at a 
time the teacher sounded the words written on 
the blackboard during the last exercise. A 
child was called upon to do three things: take 
the pointer:and find the word at the blackboard; 
pronounce it in the ordinary way; and erase it. 
Other children were sent to the blackboard, one 
after another, to do the same with the remain- 
ing words, until all were erased. 


SECOND-GRADE READING 


After I had heard in a second-grade room 
some excellent reading from “The Girl Who Was 
Changed to a Sunflower,” I asked how much pre- 
vious study the children had had on the lesson, 
and was told that the only preparation had been 
one silent reading by themselves. 

They read aloud to the teacher. When a child 
had read several sentences, he was questioned 
thus on what he had read: 

“Who was Clytie?” 

“Where did she live?” 

“What did her mother say?” 

Another child was asked these questions after 
reading: 

“Who was Apollo?” 

“Where did Apollo live?” 

“What did he do?” 

A child illustrated prance with action. His 
first effort being rather mild, he was encouraged 
to give a more vigorous illustration. 

These questions and the care taken to get 
the meaning of words were of much value. If 


older readers would occasionally give similar 
testing, perhaps a larger part of the stream of 
ideas gained by reading would be retained. Too 
often we find that our minds function more like 
leaky pitchers than storehouses. 


SPELLING IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


The class was mixed, though I suppose most of 
the children were in the third grade. This inter- 
esting spelling lesson was combined with compo- 
sition, writing, and number, though spelling was 
the chief end sought. The children had been 
given much practice in writing three-sentence 
stories. At this time the following sentences 
had been written on the blackboard by the teach- 
er, as a basis for the spelling lesson. 

“This morning when I was coming to school, 
I saw a squirrel. He climbed a tree. He jumped 
from one limb to another.” 

From these sentences, six words had been se- 
lected for special study, and were written in a 
column. The children were asked how many syl- 
lables each word had, and the number was writ- 
ten beside the word. 


morning 2 syllables 
squirrel 2 syllables 
climbed 1 syllable 
jumped 1 syllable 
limb 1 syllable 
another 3 syllables 


The silent letters in the different words were 
marked with yellow chalk. 

The lesson continued as the teacher gave the 
following directions: “Spell morning, and write 
it in the air with me. 

“Write it three times on paper. 
as you write.” 

The children spelled in concert, slowly, as they 
wrote, continuing until the six words in the list 
had been spelled. 

Next came a drill with partners. The teacher 
called a child to spell the words in the list, then 
said to the class, “Get your partners.” 

By sitting sideways, facing the next row, or 
working with the child next in front or behind, 
if necessary, all were provided with partners. 

One of each couple was teacher, the other was 
pupil. The teacher gave the word, the other 
spelled. When they had gone through the list, 
they changed roles, the former teacher becoming 
the pupil; and they went through the list again. 
The teacher standing in front with her little 
partner took her turn at being pupil. This work 
was done so quietly that although many were 
speaking together, there was little confusion. 


Spell aloud 


GUESSING GAME 


“How many words do you think we can ge 
Thirty-five is suggested as an answer to this 
question, and written on the board. 


t?” 
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A child is sent to the board, and stands by the 
list of six words with the pointer, while another 
in front stands with back to the board to guess 
which word was touched. 

When directed, he turns so as to see the list, 
and guesses in any order. Each time a word is 
mentioned it is spelled by guesser and class. 

Thus, the guesser says, “Is it squirrel, 
s-q-u-i-r-r-e-]? 

The class 
s-q-u-i-r-r-e-],” 

“Is it climbed, c-l-i-m-b-e-d?” 

“It is not climbed, c-l-i-m-b-e-d.” 

“Is it another, a-n-o-t-h-e-r?” 

“It is another, a-n-o-t-h-e-r.” 

A slight variation of the game was made. In- 
stead of calling someone to choose a word by 
pointing to a word in the test on the board, Eva 
Gray was asked to think of a word. (The teach- 
er remarked that only those pupils who sit up 
nicely would be allowed to choose words.) 

Eva Gray says, “I’m thinking of a word.” 

The teacher asks someone to guess. 

“Is it limb, ]-i-m-b?” 

Eva answers, “It is not limb, ]-i-m-b,” and the 
exercise continues as before. 

This is ended by a number application. While 
the game went on, a child has written on the 
board each word as guessed. At the end, the 
teacher announces results. 

morning 
climbed 
another 
squirrel 
limb 
jumped 


answer, “It is not squirrel, 


| Aaananaw 


32 
So the number thirty-five was not a bad guess. 
To those of us who think highly of oral spelling, 
this little game seems well worth while. 


Atmosphere 
By a Friendly Observer 


LL the first grade and kindergarten children 

of one of the largest schools in one of our 
largest cities gathered in a sunny kindergarten 
room for a Friday morning community sing un- 
der the direction of the music supervisor. 

It was fall. Everything in that room proclaim- 
ed vividly that it was fall. Vases held bitter- 
sweet, autumn leaves, opening milk-weed pods, 
yellow flowers. Charts were opened to interest- 
ing studies of fall fruits and vegetables. 

Upon the green burlap above the board was 
mounted the fall art work of the children: large 
fruit baskets generously filled with grapes and 
pears and apples and bananas; green and yellow 
and brown vegetables piled ready for the cellar; 
a Thanksgiving table centerpiece of fruits, gor- 
geous of color, artistic of grouping; a squirrel 
with his store of nuts. 

In keeping with the setting were the songs the 
children sang: songs of harvest, of the fall, of 
Thanksgiving. 

Autumn glow, holiday garb, preparation for 
winter—here was an atmosphere that would stay 
by these children all their lives. Nature had come 
to them in the schoolroom. Because of this in- 
timate contact they would always be more respon- 
sive to nature in the outside world. “Autumn” 
would forever after have a richer meaning for 
them because of this community sing of seasonal 
songs amid seasonal surroundings. 

In this room, one knew, the other seasons 
would be stressed distinctly. Each would diffuse 
its own atmosphere. It is a fine thing to give 
children this “feel” of the seasons; to teach them 
to appreciate each for the things it brings. 
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Games for Columbus Day 
By Fairolia C. Weaver 


A tree acting out the story of Columbus the 
children enjoy an hour or so passed in play- 

ing games. The following old games revised for 

Columbus Day prove very entertaining. 


VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS 


A leader is chosen who has a faculty for telling 
a story. This leader gives each player the name 
of some part of a sailing vessel, or its contents. 
Thus, one may be the mast, one the flag, one the 
hull, one the stern, one the rudder, others mem- 
bers of the crew, the portholes, cabins, decks, 
funnels, anchor, lifeboats, compass, supplies. 

The leader then tells the story of Columbus’ 
voyage in which various parts of the:ship are 
mentioned. Whenever the leader names one of 
the parts or articles the player bearing that 
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name gets up instantly, whirls around once, and 
sits down again. Any player failing to do this 
must pay a forfeit. Whenever the story teller 
says, “Columbus,” all of the players must get up 
and turn around. The leader takes this oppor- 
tunity to secure a seat for himself, and the player 
who is left standing becomes leader for the next 
game. If the leader fails to obtain a place, he 
goes on with the story until he secures a seat, 


THE SEA MONSTER 


The players divide into three groups repre- 
senting the crews on Columbus’ three ships, 
Since the Santa Maria was the largest ship 
there should be more men in her crew than in 
those of the Pinta and the Niza. 

An open space represents the ocean. A chalk 
line marks off about one-third of the body of wa- 
ter which was supposed to be known to Euro- 
peans of Columbus’ time. 


OCTOBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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e, and One player, representing the sea monster, 

lo = stands in the terrible unknown sea. As the three 

_ teller ships try to cross, the monster endeavors to 

cede 1 edcessen, ‘eue-ckanis ane caaerte tee SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
oppor- monster’s den, while those who make the voyage 

player safely soon try to return and are again attacked By~ MAE F OSTER JAY 

© next by the sea monster. Thus, the game goes on until Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
ce, he all are caught. The last one captured becomes trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
eat, the sea monster for the next game. given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- 


ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
CAPTURING AN INDIAN 





repre- All but two of the players form a circle which 
ships, represents a forest; within this forest the one 
; Ship who is to be the Indian takes his place, and the 
an in one who represents the Spaniard remains on the 
halk outside. The Spaniard says to the Indian, “I’m 
cna going to take you back to Spain with me.” The 
of wa- Indian answers, “You'll have to catch me first.” H A\/ - YOU : A\ 
Euro- The Indian then dodges in and out through the 


circle with the Spaniard following through every | 
place the Indian goes, not being permitted to go 
IN through any other place. The Indian may do 

anything he can think of to keep the Spaniard 
from catching him, such as jumping over the 
clasped hands or playing leap frog with one of 
the players. When the Indian is caught he be- 
comes the Spaniard and chooses another player 
from the circle to be the Indian. 


HAVE YOU BR 
HAVE YOU BR 


HAVE YOU WAY 
HAVE YOU CLEA 





RETURN OF COLUMBUS 


The players are divided into two equal groups, 
each party having a goal, with a neutral space 
between. One party, representing Columbus and 
his followers, decide secretly among themselves 
to carry a present to the King and Queen of 
Spain. They choose something which Columbus 
might have brought to Spain when he returned 
from his wonderful voyage; viz., gold, potatoes, 
corn, tobacco, queer animals, wonderful birds, or 
Indians. They then walk over to the home line 
: of the other party which represents the court of 
\ Spain. The members of the court stand in a row 
on their line ready to run. Columbus’ party ap- 
proach to within about a yard of the court where 
they halt and make low obeisance. The king 
says, “Tell us of your voyage, Christopher Co- 
lumbus.” Then Columbus briefly relates the 
events of his voyage, concluding by saying, “We 
have brought the King and Queen of Spain many 


wonderful presents.” Then members of the SPICK AND SPAN 


court shout in chorus, ‘What have you brought?” 


Columbus replies, “Guess.” Then all the mem- ° ° 

bers of the court commence guessing. Before J ane Jumps into bed she must mark her 
As soon as they name the object chosen, the 

whole party of Columbus run towards their goal chart. 

shouting, “We’re going to the ship for more 

presents,” while the members of the court chase She must Say “ves” or “no” to what her chart 

them. Any players caught become prisoners. 

The rest repeat their visits, taking a different asks her. 

present each time. This continues until all of 


Columbus’ men are caught. Have you had a bath to-day? 

















pasa roceL leavelapd. 





gimme Have you brushed your hair? 
The players, being seated in a circle, speak as 9 
follows: Have you brushed your teeth after each meal! 
1, “Columbus thought that the earth was 9 
round.” Have you washed your hands before each meal? 
2. “Columbus thought that the earth was e 
round and decided to prove it.” Have you cleaned your nails? 


3. “Columb th ht that th th e 
round and decided to prove it, so he went to the By and by Jane will not need to mark her chart. 
court of Spain for aid.” 


4. “Columbus thought that the earth was |/ To keep herself spick and span will be a habit. 


round and decided to prove it, so he went to the 


court of Spain for aid, but people said he was A thoroughbred has spick and span habits. 


Crazy.” 

Thus the game continues. It anyone fails to W ? ? 
Tepeat the narrative correctly he drops out of the ould you like to keep a thoroughbred S chart! 
game, which is continued until the whole story 
of Columbus is told. 
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First Lessons in Reading 
By Olive E. Winship 


HE teacher writes the following rhyme on the 
blackboard in the presence of the class, read- 
ing to them each line as she writes it. After she 
has finished writing she asks the children to tell 
her what they can remember of what has been 
written. 
September has gone and October is here, 

The harvesting time of the long happy year. 
Now Father takes Bob and Jean and me 

Out to the farm; just guess what we see. 
They are gathering in the fruits of the field, 

The pumpkins, potatoes, and corn—all the yield 
Of the orchards and gardens. Such fun for us 

three: 

To be where they’re harvesting—Bob, Jean, 

and me. 

The teacher then gives the following directions 
(printed in italic) and the children make the 
cuttings. The best cuttings are selected by the 
teacher and pasted lightly on the blackboard. 
Beneath them the teacher writes the sentences 
which follow the italicized directions, 

Color three circles (mass drawing). Adi 

stems for apples. Cut. 
Here are three apples. 
They are good to eat. 
They grew on my tree. 

Draw and color three pears, (shape by modi- 

fying circle). Cut. 
Here are Bob’s pears. 
They grew on his tree. 
They are good to eat. 

Draw a large circle. Add a simple border de- 

sign. Cut. 
This is Jean’s plate. 
It is for apples and pears. 
It is a pretty plate. 

Fold paper and cut many trees (use simplest 

forms). Mount. 
This is an orchard. 
There are apple trees, 
There are pear trees. 
We like to play in the orchard. 
We like to gather pears and apples. 
Father gathers the apples in baskets. 
We help Father. 

Using manila or tan paper, tear large triangles 
to represent corn shocks. Mount on gray 
paper. 

This is a cornfield. 

Father cut the corn. 

He piled the corn stalks. 

He will take them to the barn. 

Using mass drawing, color circles deep yellow. 
Add lines to represent pumpkins, and draw 
large green leaves near the stem. Mount 
among the corn shocks. 

These pumpkins grew in the field. 

Bob will help his father gather the pumpkins. 
They will take the pumpkins to the barn. 
Jean and I like pumpkin pie. 

Color three more pumpkins. Fold and cut eyes, 
nose, and mouth. (If this seems too dif- 
ficult punch holes for the eyes, using the 
sharp point of a pencil.) Mount on black. 

Here are jack-o’-lanterns. 
One jack-o’-lantern is mine. 
One is Jean’s. 

One is Bob’s. 

We cut them from pumpkins. 

From brown paper (wrapping paper is a good 
medium) cut irregular oval shapes. Add 
eyes for potatoes. Paste in piles on a 
manila mount. 

Here are many potatoes. 
Jean’s father raised these potatoes. 
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He will put the potatoes into the cellar. 
My father raised potatoes, too. 

They are big and good. 

We like to eat potatoes. 

Bob helps to dig his father’s potatoes. 

From brown paper cut bags and baskets. 

Jean and I like to gather nuts. 
Nuts grow on trees. 

They fall on the ground. 

We pick them up. 

We put them into baskets. 

We put them into bags, too. 
We like nuts to eat. 

Cut trees from manila paper. Add autumn 
colors for foliage. Mount on a blue-gray 
background. Cut a car (from a magazine 
or paper). Paste in foreground. 

We went for a ride. 

We rode in this car. 

Jean’s father drove the car. 
We rode and rode. 

We saw many trees. 

The trees were beautiful. 
They have many colors now. 
We rode past apple orchards, 
We rode past fields of corn. 
We rode past potato fields. 
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We saw many yellow pumpkins. 
Cut a barn. 
This is Father’s barn. ‘ 
Father keeps corn and hay in the barn. 
He keeps pumpkins in the barn, too. 

Cut a house and mount it. Draw a “stone” 
foundation underneath. Allow for small 
windows. 

This is my house. 

Do you see the cellar? 

It is under the house. 

It has little windows in it. 

Father keeps potatoes in the cellar. 
He keeps apples in the cellar, too. 
We eat them in the winter. 

Take the October sheet from the calendar. 

Paste on month mount. 
This month is October. 
Bob says it is the harvest month. 
Jean says it is a busy month. 
I like October. 
As before, the teacher writes the rhyme on the 
board reading to the children as she writes, 
We three, Bob and Jean and I, 
' Watch October passing by. 
Autumn harvests are stored away; 
Soon comes time for winter play. 














A HALLOWEEN INVITATION 
By* MARION CARLSON 


Cut a pattern like A from tagboard. Cut two more from thin paper and paste one 
on either side of tagboard. Cut B from thin paper and insert in A (when pasting A, 
fasten edges only, leaving center free for insertion of B). 


orange and green. 


Write invitation or greeting on lower part of B. 
The words of the invitation given on our Halloween card were as follows: 


Oh banish awhile all thoughts melancholic, 

And come Wednesday Eve to our Halloween Frolic. 
The fun will begin as you enter the gate; 

Come promptly at seven and stay until late. 























Mark as in C, and color 








Write invitation 
or greeting - 
here 
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Profitable Seat Work—II 
By Margaret Patterson 


URING the time when classes are reciting, it 

is often a problem to know what occupation 
work to give to the children who are not in class. 
Such work should have an educational value and 
not be a mere “time-killer.” The suggestions 
which follow involve silent reading, thought, 
neatness in writing and grouping of words, and 
acertain amount of judgment. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—WHAT? 


Write the following words on the blackboard 
and have the children copy the questions and 
write the proper word after each question. 

Camel, elephant, rabbit, horse, monkey, tiger, 
bear, dog, cat, deer, giraffe, squirrel, rat, mole, 
field mouse, fox, pig, cow. 

What animal has a hump? 

What animal has long ears? 

What animal has a trunk? 

What animal has black and yellow stripes? 

What animal has a mane? 

What animal hangs by its tail and looks like a 
little old man? 

What animal catches mice? 

What animal can bark? 

What animal likes honey? 

What animal has horns? 

What tall animal has a yellow coat with brown 
spots ? 
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What little animal has a bushy tail and eats 
nuts? . 

What animal is blind and lives in the ground? 

What animal has a long tail and is afraid of a 
cat? 

What small brown animal lives in the fields? 

What sly animal eats chickens and ducks? 

What animal is very dirty and greedy? 

What animal gives us milk? 


WORDS SUGGESTIVE OF OCCUPATIONS 


Write the words baker, dressmaker, carpenter, 
butcher, mailman, cobbler, painter, barber, laun- 
dryman, and florist on the blackboard. Then 
write the following list of words and have the 
children group them under the proper artisan or 
tradesman. 


pans nails shoes flour 
hammer thread boards scissors 
needle towel stamps bluing 
sausage meat brushes pegs 

soap house razor saw 
thimble letters wringer comb 
dress clippers leather sugar 
flowers starch bread tub 

oil boiler oven ladder 
cakes awl lard post office 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 
Write the following directions on the _ black- 
board and have the children read them and do as 
the directions say: 
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Color one 


Draw a boy carrying two balloons. 
balloon yellow and the other one blue. 

Draw a picture of an old brown hen with four 
little yellow chicks. 

Draw an Indian head—red skin, black hair, 
black eyes, a string of blue beads around the 
neck, and a green feather in his hair. 

Draw two bottles of ink. Color one red and 
the other black. 

Draw half a dozen milk bottles. 

Draw a picture of a girl in a blue dress carry- 
ing a pail of water. 

Draw a plate with five apples on it. Color 
three of the apples red and the other two yellow 
and red. 

Draw three trees standing on a hill. 
bird in one of the trees. 


ANTONYMS oR WorDS AND THEIR OPPOSITES 


Draw a 


Write the following words on the blackboard 
and have the children write the opposites. (The 
opposites may be mixed up and written on the 
blackboard and the children may choose the right 
words from the list.) 


down (up) high (low) sharp (dull) 
ripe (unripe) good (bad) easy (hard) 
white (black) wet (dry) clean (dirty) 


tall (short) 
slow (fast) 
old (young) 
wild (tame) 


smooth (rough) 
weak (strong) 
far (near) 

fine (coarse) 


hot (cold) 


sour (sweet) 
soft (hard) 

heavy (light) 
large (small) 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 


Do not touch strange 
animals, 


Their anger may run rife. 
They may be very fierce 


and bite; 
Endangering your life. 


PT 


Bess 





voceLleavans7e 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS 


Write the headings People, Birds, Animals, 
and Flowers on the blackboard and have the chil- 
dren group the proper words under each heading. 


Indian sparrow iceman 

lion goat cat swallow 
hen rose turkey conductor 
mouse butcher wren toad 
cobbler parrot fox daisy 
mailcarrier pig bear hawk 
chicken mouse oriole clover 
policeman dandelion camel goose 
squirrel soldier duck elephant 
motorman lily sheep peacock 
Eskimo sailor blue jay milkman 
tulip violet baker 

officer horse eagle 


MAKING SENTENCES FROM SUGGESTIVE WORDS 


Ask the children to make sentences about 
“day” and “night,” using words from the follow- 
ing list. They may write the sentences about 
“day” on one sheet of paper and the sentences 
about “night” on another sheet. 


dark bright sun moon sky _ blue 
sunshine stars owl warm cool green 
black light clouds sleep wake rest 
children bats dew rain play birds 


Picture Stories 
By Frances R. Dearborn 


Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades, Public Schools, Los Angeles 


HE ideas for the following picture stories 

were secured from a fourth-grade group of 
children. These children were asked to draw any 
picture they saw when they closed their eyes. It 
could be happy, beautiful, funny, sad, or just in- 
teresting. Stenographic reports were taken of 
the stories that the children told after their 
drawings were completed. 

The stories have been worked over for experi- 
mental use with other children. Teachers may 
alter the stories to fit the abilities of their pupils. 


Story No. 1— 

This is a Halloween joke. 

There is a wagon load of pumpkins. 

Two rabbits are pulling the wagon. 

A dog is driving the rabbits. 

He sits on top of the load of pumpkins. 

The rabbits are going so fast that one yellow 
pumpkin is falling off. 

Draw a picture of this Halloween joke. 
Story No. 2— 

This is a Halloween picture. 

A jack-o’-lantern is on a fence. 

Along came a black cat. 

He jumped up on the fence. 

He saw the jack-o’-lantern. 

The cat is scared. 

He thinks he will jump down from that fence. 

Make this Halloween picture. 
Story No. 3— 

This is a picture of autumn. 

The leaves are getting brown and yellow. 

A goat is in the field. 

He is eating grass. 

He is a brown-and-white goat. 

His horns look very black. 

Make this autumn picture. 


Story No. 4— 

This is a pepper tree. 

It has many birds in it. 

There is a nest in the tree. 

The birds are watching a squirrel to see that 
he does not get the eggs in the nest. 
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One bird is flying at the squirrel to drive him 
away. F 

Make a picture of this story. 
Story No. 5— 

a. 

This is the postman. 

He has a bag with two long bundles sticking 
out. 

He is walking up to a house. 

A little girl stands on the steps of the house. 

The postman is handing her a letter. 

Make a picture of this story. 


b. 

The little girl has taken the letter to her 
mother. 

The mother is mending some brown stockings. 

The little girl shows her mother that there is 
a valentine in the letter. 

The valentine is a red heart. 
tine greeting on it. 

Make a picture of the mother ard the little 
girl. Show what the little girl is doing. 
Story No. 6— 

Two little girls are coming home from a picnic. 

They are carrying a basket. 

The sun is just going down. 

The girls stop on a hill to watch the sunset. 


4 
. 


It has a valen- 
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Their little brown-and-white dog sits beside 
them. 

Put this story in a picture. 

Story No. 7— 

A big boat is coming to land. 

A little girl stands on the dock. She is dancing 
up and down. She is waving her hand at a little 
girl on the boat. 

The girls are sisters and are very happy to 
see each other. 

The boat is named Los Angeles. 


Story No. 8— 
This is a big gray warship. 
It is out in the harbor. 
It is the Arizona warship. 
You can see the American flag flying. 
Six sailors are in a little motor boat. 
They are coming to the big gray warship. 


Story No. 9— 
This is a funny picture. 
A little boy is in his green wagon. 
He is going down hill. 
He is going fast. 
The wagon hit a bump. 
The little boy almost tipped over. 
You can see him bounce. 
Draw this funny picture. 
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OCTOBER COLORING CARD 
‘. By: JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hoctaibeaeaipentine of this design may be given to pupils to trace, color, 
parts of flower red-brown and light parts green-yellow. Color 


stamens dark yellownd pistil light green. 
Color leaves medium green with touches of brown. Color stems brown with touches 


of purple. 
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A Four-Day Directed-Study Lesson 
in Geography 
By Rudolph Cook 
Supervisor of Schools, Polk County, Wis. 


By saanalpeter work in directed study should be 
done before any socialized work is attempt- 
ed. After a unit of work has been covered in a 
directed-study lesson, a good socialized discus- 
sion can be held on large units of the work. 

A quick test should be given at the opening of 
the class on any assignment that has been stud- 
ied at the seats. Then the teacher should de- 
velop a new topic during the recitation period. 
Part One of the following outline gives a plan 
for directed study and reference work on The 
Netherlands. Part Two outlines a plan for so- 
cialized discussion of the big unit of work 
brought out in directed study. 


Part ONE 


PROBLEM: Why is The Netherlands an agri- 
cultural and commercial nation? 

(Note: It is well to develop this problem with 
the class. Each day during directed study, as 
facts are brought out bearing on the problem, 
have the children record them in a_ notebook. 
This acts as a summary of each unit of work.) 


Texts and references used. 

New Geography, Book 2—Atwood (basic). 

Essentials of Geography, Book 2—Brigham 

and McFarlane. 

Advanced Geography—McMurry and Parkins. 

The New Europe—Allen. 

Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader: 

rope. 
Method of study. 

a) Teacher asks question. 

b) Children read each statement on the given 
page, checking to see whether it answers 
the question. 

c) As soon as the statement that answers the 
question is located, recall the question and 
line your answer up with it. 


Eu- 


MONDAY 


Assignment for seat work (previous). 
The location of The Netherlands and Belgium. 
Map Study. 
Yes—no test on map study, previously studied. 
1. Is the Netherlands located in Southern 
Europe? 
2. Is Belgium on the sea? 
3. Is Holland nearer England than Denmark? 
4, Can Belgium secure goods from France 
easily ? 
5. Is Amsterdam in Belgium? 
6. Does the Rhine River flow through The 
Netherlands? 
7. Was the World War fought in this region? 
8. Did the Germans have to march through 
Belgium to get to France? 
9. Is Switzerland north of the Rhine Valley? 
10, Has The Netherlands more highlands than 
Belgium? 
Directed study, page 175, Atwood (books open). 


for 





1. On pages 175-176 quickly find the chief top- 
ics discussed under “The Netherlands.” 
2. What questions would you like to ask under 


each topic? (This stimulates the class to: 
approach the topic with a questioning at- 
titude.) 


ey) 


. What is another name for The Netherlands? 

4, How does the mouth of the Rhine compare 

with the mouth of the Mississippi? 

. What kind of land is useless? 

. Have we ever had to reclaim land in our 

country? 

7. Turn to the map on page 171. In what part 
of Europe is much land near sea level? 
From this observation why do you think 
Holland has had to reclaim her land? 

8. How has Holland made her land productive? 

9. What is a polder? 

10. From the map on page 216, determine 
whether or not Holland is in the chief rain- 
fall belt. 

11. Why, then, do the farmers have to establish 

pumps on polders? 


oO 


‘ 12. How has Holland progressed in the kind of 


pumps used? Why is it an advantage to 
use pumps? 
13. What problem confronts Holland as a result 


of the World War? 


Summary. 

Recall the problem. 

Make three statements showing, from our 
study to-day, why Holland is largely com- 
mercial and agricultural. Example: 

a) Holland produces a race of sailors be- 
cause of its position on the sea. 

b) It is located in the midst of great food 
consuming countries and on the Rhine, 
a navigable river. 

c) The drained lands are level and fertile, 
thus being well suited to agriculture. 


Assignment. 
We would like to find out more about this 
strange land that is below sea level. Can you 
think of a poem that makes us think of Hol- 
land and its dikes? Will someone read “The 
Leak in the Dike” to the class to-morrow? 
Assign the following topics from Allen’s “The 
New Europe,” page 231; Carpenter’s “New 
Geographical Reader; Europe,” page 150: 
1. The Low Countries. 
2. The Story of the Formation of The Neth- 

erlands. 

8. Floods and Dikes, 
4. Reclaiming the Zuider Zee. 
5. Appearance of The Netherlands. 


TUESDAY 


One-word answer test. 
1. Netherlands means 
2. The low, marshy lands at the mouth of the 
Rhine compose a 
3. A low meadow is called a—. 
4. The Dutch plan to drain the ——. 
5. A sea-wall is called a ——. 








eee te te eet t ttt 
Suggestions 









Class work. 

Discussion of reference reading previously 

assigned. 

1. Give a brief summary of new things 
learned in your reading. 

2. Pronounce and give meanings of two new 
words noted in your reading. 

3. Ask the class one question on the things 
you report. 


Summary. 
Recall problem, and state facts gleaned from 
discussions of reading that bear on it. 


Assignment. 
Imagine that you are a boy or girl in Holland 
and write a letter to someone in the United 
States telling about your country. 


WEDNESDAY 
Map drill. 
Bound The Netherlands and Pelgium. 
Appoint two children to enter a locating race 
at the map. Another child names places in 
Europe to be located. 


Directed study (books open). 

(Follow the same plan of study and checking 

statements as was used Monday.) 

1. Why has dairying become the chief occupa- 
tion in Holland? 

2. What is imported from the United States to 
aid in dairying here? 

3. How does it happen that Holland can do 
much manufacturing without having coal 
and iron? 

4. Name five occupations of the Dutch, 

5. Where do the Dutch do much of their trad- 
ing? 

6. Turn to the map on page 260. Why are the 
Dutch possessions in the East Indies of 
great value? Locate them. 

7. Name the leading commercial city of Hol- 
land. The leading seaport. 

8. For what is Rotterdam noted? 
dam? 

9. What did the Canal to the North Sea have 
to do with the growth of Amsterdam? 

Summary. 

Recall the problems and the three points dis- 

cussed Monday and Tuesday. 

State the facts brought out in the lesson to- 

day. Example: 

a) Two-fifths of Holland is pasture land 
that is green all the year because of the 
mild climate. 

b) Her colonial possessions develop trade. 

c) Amsterdam provides a splendid port at 
the mouth of the Rhine. 


Amster- 


PART Two 


Assignment for Thursday. 

To the teacher: 
Write the following questions and exercises on 
single slips of paper, numbered in order. Also 
write the entire list on the board as a guide to 
pupils’ reading. Use the references already 
listed from which to secure material. Pass the 
slips out to pupils, giving one for special prep- 
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Use good judgment in se- 


aration to each. 
lecting a simple exercise for a pupil slow in 


comprehension. Questions and Exercises: 

1. Why will Rotterdam never be as great a 
city as New York? (Allen, pages 171-173.) 

2. What would a young man have to do if he 
were going to locate in Holland? 

3. Why would there be greater opportunities 
for farming in Canada than in Holland? 

4, How do the Dutch manage to make so much 
more to the acre than the farmers in our 
West? 

. Describe the industries of Holland. 

. Tell why Amsterdam is an important city. 

. Tell why Rotterdam is an important city. 
(Note: The teacher should make as many 

more questions as are needed so that each child 

may have one.) 


IS Cr 


THURSDAY 
Socialized recitation. 

The children bring their slips of paper to 

class. After a quick map drill the child with 

question number one— 

a) Stands, facing class. 

b) Reads his question and discusses. 

c) Calls for questions and additions from his 
classmates. 

d) Calls for number two. Number two goes 
through the same procedure, calling for 
number three, and so on until each pupil 
has discussed the question assigned him. 


Summary. 
Make an outline, using the following chief topics 
and sub-topics. 
A. Holland as a commercial nation. 
1. Location. 
a) 
b) 
2. Colonial possessions. 
a) 
b) 
3. Products. 
a) 
B. Holland as an agricultural nation. 
1. Surface features. 
a) 
b) 
2. Soil. 
a) 
3. Rainfall. 
a) 
b) 
4. Climate. 
a) 

TO THE TEACHER: You will note that the fol- 
lowing things have been accomplished in this 
four-day lesson: 

1. A problem was developed. 

2. Notebook work was done. 

3. A definite method of study was used. Pupils 
were directed in their study. 

4. The maps in the text were used in drawing 
“geographical inferences.” 

5. Review tests on seat study were conducted. 

6. A summary was given at the close of each 
lesson. 

7. Opportunity for reference reading was pro- 
vided. 

8. The developing of a geographical vocabulary 
was stimulated in the class work on Tuesday. 

9. Literature was correlated with geography 
through the reading of “The Leak in the 
Dike.” 

10. Written composition work was assigned to 
correlate with geography. 

11. A socialized discussion on a large unit of 
work was planned. 

12. Outlining as a summary was conducted. 


Ideas for the English Lesson 
By Bertha M. Bardwell 
Fifth Grade Critic, State Normal School, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


HE subject of English is so important, and 

yet so difficult for many teachers, that I am 
led to speak of methods and devices which I have 
found satisfactory. Teachers overwhelmed with 
the amount of work to be done and confused by 
the many phases which the subject assumes may 
find some help in the suggestions that are here 
given, 


KINDS OF COMPOSITION 


Narration carries with it, especially in inter- 
mediate grades, its own motivation. Children 
love to write stories. In the fifth grade, early 
in the term, I give a lesson in conversation. 
Two persons, two animals, or two inanimate ob- 
jects talk together—a boy and his mother; a 
cat and a dog; an elephant and a mouse, a broom 
and a mop. This exercise is interesting to the 
children; and through it quotation marks, com- 
mas before and after quotations, paragraphing 
for conversation, and direct address are taught. 

To develop the story an outline is necessary, 
for small children have very little feeling for 


plot. I often use the following topics to lead 
them on: 
I. Tom’s home in (spring, summer, autumn, 


winter). 

II. Tom’s (mother, sister, brother, father). 

III. Preparation for a trip by (auto, sleigh, 
boat, train). 

IV. The start by (day or night). 
of scenes passed through. 

V. A meeting with (tramps, bears, snakes, 

flood. The adventure. 
VI. The result. 

Interest in such stories is very keen. The 
children read them aloud, the teacher watching 
carefully for paragraph unity. 

Children in intermediate grades are skillful 
in the use of the anecdote. A lesson may be de- 
voted to this form of narrative, each child writ- 
ing his after telling it, thus using his previously 
learned knowledge of the direct quotation. 

The teaching of exposition requires planning 
for motivation. I have found that children like 
to read articles supplementary to geography 
work, as preparation for making speeches be- 
fore the class. Articles about the New York 
State Barge Canal, butter-making, cotton, maple 
sugar, Yellowstone Park, etc., furnish attractive 
material. The speeches may be written as com- 
positions later if desired. 

One class wrote letters to a publishing com- 
pany ordering inexpensive classics to be used 
for reading material. Among the books was one 
which interested the children in the Dutch in 
America. They wrote articles based upon the 
information gleaned from the book. Later, 
when they were asked to entertain the school 
in assembly, a boy and a girl dressed as Dutch 
Twins described Holland customs. 

An eighth grade class once took for their 
topic, “My Favorite Occupation.” The aim of 
each was to explain to other members of the 
class how a certain piece of work had been done. 
Pupils brought tatting, bead work, airplanes, 
candy, cake, an incandescent lamp, etc. Each 
day before the speeches began, they placed upon 
the blackboard outlines of their speeches so that 
the class might watch for unity and form. I 
shall long remember the homing pigeon brought 
by one boy, and his interesting talk about it, and 
the frightened little guinea pig cuddled in the 
arms of another boy who told about its habits 


Description 


and care. Later the compositions were written 
from the outlines and preserved. 

To meet the difficulties of description teaching, 
I had each pupil bring to school the picture of g 
landscape large enough to be seen from the 
front of the room. The pupil talking looked at 
his picture and described it—fundamentg] 
image, background, foreground, details—then 
turned it so that all could see whether he had 
created the correct picture in their minds. Digs. 
cussions and criticisms followed each speech, 
After this exercise, the class were ready to find 
descriptions of landscapes in books to read to 
their mates. After their own first attempt, they 
appreciated descriptive words and arrangement 
used by the authors; and later made surprisingly 
good imaginary descriptions or descriptions of 
scenes from nature. 


CORRECTION OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In all work in composition, I have found that 
no matter how interesting the material, and no 
matter how much work is covered, if the teach- 
er does not use a procedure of correction which 
insures good habits of writing so that every 
written lesson is an advance in power for the 
child, her work fails. For several years I have 
used the method which follows, and have found 
that by it every child improves steadily through- 
out the year. 

Before writing, children should always talk. 
Interest is thus aroused. As they talk the teach- 
er quietly insists upon good English. At the 
same time, a topical outline is being developed 
upon the blackboard for the purpose of para- 
graph unity, orderly arrangement, and con- 
pleteness. 

Then the children for whom speech is difficult 
should talk from the outline. Care must be 
taken that sentences are complete and that and’s 
are eliminated between sentences. At first only 
short and simple compositions should be tried. 

Then the children write. The teacher should 
sit at her desk and wait. Soon the children will 
ask questions regarding spelling, sentence 
structure, capitals, etc. By all means, the teach- 
er should answer. She may place the spelling of 
words or even whole sentences showing struc- 
ture or punctuation, upon the blackboard. The 
child’s interest in the manner of his writing is 
vital and must be encouraged. Later, after he 
has done much of this kind of work, he should be 
required to answer many of his own questions 
by searching in an English book or by using the 
dictionary; but not at first. 

There are several reasons why a teacher 
should not trouble children when they write. 
First, she sees too much and becomes confused 
and discouraged. That leads her to tell them 
too much instead of waiting for them to ask 
Second, the children depend upon her too much 
and so do not grow. Also, they feel her per 
sonality and cannot develop originality. 

One by one, the children ask to read parts of 
their work. Errors which can be detected by 
listening are now corrected. Children find many 
errors for themselves when they read aloud. — 

After reading, the children rewrite until the! 
papers are ready to be shown to the teache!. 
Again, one by one, the children bring their Lad 
pers, the teacher marks errors still remaining 
and gives each a grade. . 

By this method the poorest writer must 1 
prove, for the work is fully under control. If? 
paper is still very poor, the teacher may show 
the errors to the child, then consign it to the 
waste basket and ask that another be writtet 
The result is always improvement. 

If the articles are to be preserved for a Pur 
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pose—stories to be covered, letters to be mailed 
—the next step is careful penmanship. This be- 
comes a problem by itself, for the child’s mind 
is free to think only of the paper’s appearance, 
and correct positions of hand and body. 

Such a piece of work cannot be done in one 
lesson. A composition of several paragraphs 
may take two or three lesson periods. But such 
work is concrete enough so that the child can 
carry it on from the point where he left it the 
previous day; and always, after a period of rest, 
children find places to improve which they did 
not discover at the first writing. 


The Personal Arithmetic Book 
By Vera Weightman 


N°? one arithmetic contains all the material 
necessary to properly drill any class. No 
one arithmetic contains the proper material for 
any one locality. Problems to be well motivated 
must appeal to the everyday life of the child. 
I find the city child and the farm child are better 
supplied with interesting problems than is the 
village child. 

I formerly purchased each new arithmetic as 
it came out and used to turn from book to book, 
picking out such material as I needed to drill my 
class. This at last became a daily dread and 
often I was forced to make up many problems to 
get just what I wanted after I had exhausted 
the supply at hand. Keeping careful record of 
errors made by several groups of pupils, I found 
that most children require a certain form of re- 
view frequently. I resolved to make my own re- 
view book. Since using it with good success I 
have made a better one, which does away with 
term reviews. A term review in arithmetic is 
something like the old-fashioned spring house 
cleaning—the more efficient we become, the less 
we do of it. My class is now ready for an ex- 
amination at any time, and if the dates were 
considerably changed when we might expect ex- 
aminations it would not cause us any flurry. 

Half my class period is spent in doing the reg- 
ular work prescribed in the curriculum. The 
home work is assigned from the pupil’s text- 
book and is on this regular prescribed work. 
Each assignment contains at least one example 
(abstract) in fundamentals, 

The problems which are done under super- 
vision each morning, and which I know are not 
Mother’s work or Grandpa’s or Uncle John’s, but 
little Johnny’s, are taken from my review book, 
which I use daily. For my eighth grade I select 
problems covering the whole field of arithmetic. 
I never give two problems the same morning in- 
volving the same thinking. 

To make the book, I copied from other books 
(giving credit to the author), in many cases 
cutting up old books and pasting the problems 
in my book. I also made up many problems in- 
volving operations interesting to the village 
child. These problems are well thought out, for 
they are not extemporaneous as problems are 
apt to be which are hurriediy put on the board 
by a tired teacher after school, to be ready for 
the next day. As I planned the book carefully, 
I am able to use it in exact order. Making most 
of the book in vacation insures better material. 

The problems I tried to make seasonal; re- 
views from the regular textbook never are wholly 
Seasonal. However, any child is more interested 
in doing examples in papering and calcimining 
In the spring than he is when his whole mind is 
full of Christmas plans. Likewise, he will not 
get a very big thrill out of doing problems about 
Christmas in April. 

I also prepared personal test work to be given 


at intervals throughout the year. These tests I 
mounted and wrote on linen finish paper, no two 
of which were alike, although the principles in- 
volved were alike. This method makes each 
child realize he is doing something entirely dif- 
ferent from the rest. He takes great pride in 
doing it as well as the rest do theirs and is not 
tempted to compare answers. This may seem 
like a great deal of work but really it is not. 
The answers may be written in a notebook at the 
time the tests are made, as they are numbered. 
It is some little work to write or cut and mount 
so many different papers but it is interesting 
and has to be done only once, as the tests may be 
used several years. 

Every afternoon I use a twenty minute period 


for mental arithmetic. The problems for this 
work I also put in the same book with the other 
problems. One side of the page I keep for men- 
tal work and the other for our written drill. 
Nearly all teachers are familar with the many 
ways in which mental work may be presented; 
but in my case, for a long time I did not get the 
results I should have because I did not select the 
right kind of problems. 

Mental work is primarily to quicken the men- 
tal faculties so far as rapid thinking is con- 
cerned, but it has another important function; 
namely, as a means to take up review in appli- 
cations hard to remember. For instance, most 
children find it hard to remember the rule for 
getting the perimeter when the area is given.’ 








along the stem. 


stem at intervals. 


dark green indicating the veins and shadows. 

















OCTOBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE downy hawthorn, selected for our October calendar design, is the state flower of Missouri. 
Its blossoms resemble those of the mountain laurel, somewhat, in the way they grow in clusters 


About the easiest way to copy the design is to “block in” the general shape of each cluster of 
blossoms, sketching in a light chalk line to show the general direction of the stem growth. When 
this has been done, each individual blossom may be sketched in detail. 

One characteristic of the hawthorn is its serrated leaf, very similar in character to that of the 
blackberry. Another noticeable feature is the long sharp thorns which are found growing along the 


The blossoms of this plant should be colored a creamy white shaded slightly with blue-gray. The 
stamens, in the center, should be a rich deep yellow. The leaves should be soft medium green with 
The stem of the hawthorn is yellow-brown in the 
lower portions, shading to gray-green as the stem approaches the flower clusters. 

Since the hawthorn does not have much color in its blossoms, it is a good plan to make the border 
of the calendar of some bright color, such as orange or bright red. 

Pupils may be given hectograph copies of this design tc color with water colors or crayons. 
sired, they may make colored designs, using an individual hawthorn blossom as a motif. 


DOWNY HAWTHORN 
STATE FLOWER OF MISSOURI 





If de- 
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About Christmas time, this forms an interesting 
mental problem and much easier than I would 
give for purely juggling figures. Here is an ex- 
ample: “Helen is going to give her mother a 
handkerchief with crocheted lace for Christ- 
mas. The handkerchief contains sixty-four 
square inches; how many inches of lace will 
Helen have to crochet?” 

Such mental problems offer an easy way to 
give frequent review and presentation of diffi- 
cult matter and are much preferable to the learn- 
ing, parrot fashion, of long rules which are 
never well understood. The way to learn to do a 
thing is to do it. 

I use well-bound notebooks to hold this work 
and have one for each half year. The initial 
trouble in preparing these books is more than 
offset by the relief to my nerves in not having 
to find drill and review problems daily. Of 
course I am careful not to get in a rut and use 
the examples year in and year out and not make 
any changes. Often I insert a problem which is 
of local interest at some particular time. The 
main thought is to have accessible work to con- 
duct a daily review, and once a phase of arith- 
metric is presented, to keep it at regular intervals 
constantly before a class and to do away with 
cramming. 


A Successful Recitation 
By Edna Cotner 


A LEADER of teachers recently said that “the 

real marks of success in teaching will cen- 
ter in the general participation of the children 
in the recitation, or class discussion.” All teach- 
ers wish to be successful. All wish to be marked 
successful; therefore, if there be truth in this 
leader’s statement, wise teachers will center their 
best efforts in the recitation. 

When the sixth grade in reciting tell the 
Youngest Teacher that New York is the capital 
of the United States and that lumbering is its 
chief industry, when the Sixth B class so evi- 
dently consider the four fundamentals in arith- 
metic not of fundamental importance, the teacher 
wonders wherein she has failed. She tries to re- 
call what she has heard of the art of teaching. 
“It’s all bunk. This so-called art,” she decides, 
“is nothing but ability to drill everlastingly and 
put fear into the hearts of ’em.” ” 

The teacher who puts fear into the hearts of 
her pupils and does not neglect drill gets results, 
but the artist-teacher does more than give facts 
to her young people. “Art in the highest esthetic 
sense,” the dictionary tells us, “while it makes 
use of rules, transcends all rule; therefore no 
rules can be given for producing it.” 

Each of us, it may be, can recall from his per- 
sonal experience a few high spots in his school 
life that prevent him from being skeptical con- 
cerning the value of the esthetic in teaching. I 
once visited a fifth grade class to learn some- 
thing of their method of attacking the subject 
of geography. I was unaware that also I was to 
see an illustration of art in teaching. When I 
stepped into the classroom, I found the children 
sitting up straight and expectant. It was time 
for each to leave his individual work and turn 
his attention to his classmates and teacher—in 
short, to take his part in the group or class activ- 
ities, or recitation, if you please. The children 
were to recall what they had recently learned 
about the industries of the Northeastern States, 
dwelling especially upon salt, which they had 
discussed the previous day. They made their 
short topic speeches and answered questions 
about the subject. Several new points were 
brought out by questions that the children asked 
of one another. A few children made false 


statements or gave incomplete answers. Their 
classmates and the teacher corrected the mis- 
takes. There was nothing unusual about such 
procedure. Any visiting teacher might have said 
her classes did likewise. 

When I noticed that the next discussion was 
the fishing industry, I sighed and looked at my 
watch. I disliked things pertaining to fish. 
Fishing as an avocation had no appeal for me. 
Baiting hooks and sitting for hours waiting to 
pull a struggling, slimy thing from the water 
was indeed dreary sport. 

But I forgot to look at my watch again during 
the next half hour because I myself became ab- 
sorbed in the Fishing Industry! Fishing was 
an interesting subject; strange that I had never 
suspected it. There was injected into that class- 
room a spirit of inquiry, a desire to know, and I 
too became a learner eager to learn more. The 
children, one could see, were satisfied with fish- 
ing as a subject for study. They knew some- 
thing about it—and to-morrow they would know 
more! Their earnest faces told me that. I grew 
humble in the presence of the artist-teacher. 
When I left that classroom, I had to restrain an 
impulse to go to a library to find out all! I did 
not know about fishing. I even wanted to try 
my hand at cooking a pan of trout and serving 
them, browned and appetizing, to a hungry 
family. 

An accurate description of the teacher’s proce- 
dure in conducting this class work could be 
given, with the exception of the part that “trans- 
cends all rule.” Perhaps she was more aware 
than most of us of the wonder in the everyday 
world and was able to pass on to others some of 
the interest this wonder inspired. It was evi- 
dent that she made use of rules of pedagogy and 
approved classroom methods. She knew what 
the textbook told the children about the subject 
they were studying. She knew what was in the 
references she had given certain children to look 
up. She had a definite plan of procedure in 
mind. She skilfully threw out hints and sug- 
gestions that gave the children a desire to find 
out for themselves more about the subject. She 
understood a child’s interests and viewpoint. 
She evinced none of the superficial gushing or 
forced enthusiasm often apparent in a teacher. 
She did not talk too much, though she related a 
few incidents from her own broader experience. 
A few of her remarks—they were such as any 
teacher might make—I jotted down as 
follows: 

When you study the Western States, you will be 
especially interested in Great Salt Lake in Utah. 
How much fun I had bathing in Salt Lake—trying 
to keep my feet under water! People go bobbing 
about on it like corks because the water full of salt 
is so very buoyant that it will hold up heavy objects. 
But no fish live in this very salty water. 

Do you boys and girls like to fish? Let’s go back 
and fish along the shores of the Northeastern 
States. How do you catch fish, Edward? 

Men who make their living by fishing would find 
that way too slow and unprofitable. Be able to tell 
us to-morrow how they are caught. You will find 
the answer on page 58. 

In the fish department of our Central Market 
you will see some mackerel. 

On pages 7 and 8, Eugene, you will find an arti- 
cle about fishing for cod near Newfoundland. Will 
you please tell us about it to-morrow? 

When I was in Washington we had a fish dinner 
one evening. I remember especially one dish called 
shad roe. On page 57 you will read about the shad 
and their eggs. Maybe you will eat them sometime 
and enjoy them as much as I did. 

Halibut and cod are wiser fish. They are often 
caught on a single line, not like yours, Eddie, but on 
a heavy strong line that you could swing on. 


I must acknowledge that there was greater 
show of enthusiasm in the last half of the recj- 
tation than in the first half. The so-called as- 
signment was the outstanding feature of the 
hour. Why do teachers oftentimes deceive them- 
selves into thinking that to gain a display of 
enthusiasm and cleverness in recitations is one 
of the vital aims of an educator? After all, 
there is nothing wildly exciting in rehashing 
material. It is in reaching out for the new, in 
progress, that we grow enthusiastic. Review 
and drill are necessary and can be made at least 
pleasantly endurable. A teacher by various 
methods can stimulate in children a desire to 
parade their knowledge or to make a class dis- 
cussion move with great gusto and sparkle. It 
is sometimes advisable to resort to showy meth- 
ods in order to keep review from growing too 
tiresome for children. Wide-awake children 
eager to tell what they know, are presumed to 
indicate an enthusiastic, successful teacher. A 
pupil’s eagerness for reciting, alas, does not al- 
ways indicate an eagerness for study and 
learning. 

The real marks of success in teaching, I be- 
lieve, are as often hidden from the transient ob- 
server as they are apparent to him. Partici- 
pation in recitations is only one consideration 
often of minor importance. However, a class 
discussion hour may be a wasted instead of a 
profitable hour. Though there may be skilful 
questoning, clever answers, and great display of 
zeal by each member of the class, a recitation 
may be, in the main, a failure; but one that adds 
something genuine to the child’s desire to know, 
and influences him to patient effort and worth- 
while activity outside the recitation period, is 
always a success. Stimulating the pupil’s desire 
to learn, drawing out the power that he has, and 
impelling him toward the wise use of his abili- 
ties, should be the teacher’s chief concern. 


Community Posters 
By E. May Cross 


L AST year our County Fair had an exhibit of 

school work. Our small rural school made a 
series of posters that were much noticed and ad- 
mired. The mounts were sheets of heavy black 
paper 18” by 24.” All headings were large cap- 
ital letters carefully traced from stencils, cut 
from white drawing paper and pasted evenly 
and neatly. The first sheet was headed “Ray- 
ville Industrial Pursuits.’ Each separate in- 
dustry had a title of its own, followed by an ex- 
planatory sentence of two, typewritten in large 
letters on a strip of paper, and pictures to illus- 
trate were mounted underneath. For instance: 
on the first sheet, under the heading given above, 
was the word “Farming,” then this typewritten 
slip, “The general farm crops are corn, wheat, 
other grains and hay.” Under this we mounted 
pictures of corn, wheat, and hay fields. Then fol- 
lowed Gardening, Trucking, Fruit Raising, Poul- 
try Raising, Dairying, Stock Raising, Lumber- 
ing and Transportation, each with appropriate 
explanation and illustrations. 

The last sheet was headed “Supplying Com- 
munity Needs,” and here we had a picture of the 
local shoe-mender, the little store on the corner 
where we get food for our physical needs, the 
village church which ministers to our spiritual 
needs, and the little red schoolhouse, which et- 
deavors to satisfy intellectual needs. 

The pupils were somewhat surprised and 
rather proud to find how our own home neigh- 
borhood gives so many examples of the indus- 
tries we study in geography. The posters really 
made a very attractive display. 
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TLeacher’s pet 


. ee. aversion 


“Let go, you big bully”... You jump 
to the window. No need to guess to 
whom the remark is directed. You know. 
Only too well do you know. Yes, there 
he is, at it again—the class “bad boy”, 
bullying one of the smaller lads. Bad in 
conduct, bad in studies, bad in atten- 
dance. . . he is your pet aversion. Yet-— 
in all fairness to the boy—have you 
ever considered that he may not be 
altogether to blame? 


OT so many years ago, the hickory 
stick was considered the best rule to 
take the measure of the “bad boy”. 
But we have progressed since then. Now we 
have better and kindlier methods of treatment. 


We have the nutrition experts to thank 
for this newer knowledge. For their exhaus- 
tive researches have revealed that, generally 
speaking, much of the “‘backwardness” and 
“badness” among school children is due to 
Poor physical condition—the result of mal- 
nutrition. And they state that one out of 
every three children suffers from improper 
nourishment. 


, Much has been done to correct this appall- 
Ng condition. Schools have instituted hot 
lunches, Classes in nutrition have been in- 
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stalled. And teachers all over the country 
are telling their pupils of the need for the 
right kind of food, and in many cases advising 
them what to eat, and what to avoid. 


What is proper nourishment? 


It stands to reason that no child can develop 
properly, both physically and mentally, when 
he is insufficiently nourished. It is not just a 
matter of eating enough food—it is necessary 
to eat the proper food . . . food which will 
supply daily, and in correct proportion, a 
variety of the vital elements which are es- 
sential to physical fitness. 


Grape-Nuts is a food of this nature. Made 
of wheat and malted barley, it supplies to the 
body dextrins, maltose, and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; pro- 
teins for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 






Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration, supplying more 
varied vital elements than many a hearty meal. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process, by means of which it is made easily 
digestible—and crisp! Grape-Nuts requires 
thorough chewing, thus giving the teeth and 
gums the exercise they must have for the pres- 
ervation of soundness and beauty. 


With its many fine qualities, Grape-Nuts 
is highly commended by nutrition authorities. 
And its supremely delicious flavor makes it a 
great favorite on a host of American break- 
fast tables. In your health talks, why not 
suggest Grape-Nuts to your pupils? 


This is free to you 
What kind of breakfast do you eat? Is it 
the typical unsubstantial one? Remember 
that your first meal of the day should be par- 
ticularly nourishing, following as it does the 
long fast of the night. 


You would enjoy Grape-Nuts. Pour a little 
milk or cream over it. Taste it. See how deli- 
cious it is. And remember, as you eat it, the 
variety of vital elements it is contributing to 
your physical welfare. Your grocer sells 
Grape-Nuts. Or, if you wish, you can take 
advantage of the free offer below. 













Gsettens is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


G—N, I, 10-27_ 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Company, Incorroraten, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 











In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lrp. 











____ 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Help-One:Another Club 

















L ‘Teachers’ 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. Use white unruled 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Our Parent-Dinner Project 


Hew many of you have found the people of 

your community unsociable? Here is a little 
device which has made many friends for me in 
my community. 

During the first week of school the pupils and 
I held a meeting at which we discussed parties, 
dinners, etc. After considerable discussion we 
decided that we should like to invite the parents 
to a dinner party. But alas! we had no money 
to finance the project. In our arit'imetic lesson 
we figured just how much it would cost to give 
the dinner. Then we decided to earn enough 
money to finance the undertaking and to have a 
Halloween dinner. 

This plan was carefully kept secret. Day by 
day it grew. You never saw a busier, happier 
group of pupils. Of course we needed to learn 
all the words necessary in writing the invita- 
tions. Should we send formal or informal invi- 
tations? What about our penmanship? At last 
chubby little hands had a real incentive for writ- 
ing carefully! In our industrial period we made 
place cards, napkins, tablecloths, aprons, caps, 
and a lovely centerpiece. All subjects studied 
were correlated in some way with the party. Oh, 
how swiftly the weeks passed! Finally the great 
day arrived. The girls cooked the meal, and the 
boys served it. All of the parents except two 
were present. It was a wonderful occasion, and 
never was a community more enthusiastic over a 
school project.—S. K., Nebraska, 


Our Halloween Party 


d iprecy party was given for sixth-grade pupils in 
the basement of the school building. The 
room was decorated with cornstalks and large 
branches of autumn leaves and was darkened for 
thé party, which was given at four o’clock. Cat 
jack-o’-lanterns were hung on the cornstalks and 
branches. Black cats, suspended from the ceil- 
ing by threads, swung through the air. 

The children sat in a circle on the floor and 
pictures of large cats were passed to them. One 
side of the cat was black; the other, white. On 
the white side were ten questions with space for 
the answers. Ten minutes was allowed for writ- 
ing the answers. The questions follow: 

1. Who put poor pussy in the well? 

2. Who pulled her out? 

3. What pussy helped his master to gain a for- 
tune? 


4, What boy who owned a cat heard the bells 

tell him to return to London? 

. Why did pussy cat go to London? 

. Who went to sea with the pussy cat? 

. In what did they sail? 

. What two things did they take with them? 
. Who married the owl and the pussy cat? 

10. When the cat’s away, who will play? 

The cat pictures were collected, the answers 
were corrected, and a tiny candy cat was given 
each child who answered all the questions cor- 
rectly. 

The pupils then played “Poor Pussy,” “Pussy 
Wants a Corner,” and other lively games. Fol- 
lowing the games several children dramatized 
“Puss In Boots.” After that, slips of paper were 
passed, and each child wrote a telegram of ten 
words, using “black” and “cat” in the telegram. 
A bank shaped like a cat was awarded the writer 
of the cleverest telegram. 

The refreshments were doughnuts, pop-corn 
balls wrapped in paraffin paper and held together 
with cat seals, and a delicious drink made of 
fruit juices—ALTA M. ToEPP, New York. 


Conan c 


Flower Gardens 


lp interest my beginning pupils in studying 
their reading, I use a scheme which we call 
“growing flower gardens.” I tack a piece of 
white drawing-paper on the wall low enough so 
that the children can reach it. For every per- 
fect lesson a pupil receives a flower. I use tulips 
for this purpose, because the design is simple 
and can be made in many different colors. The 
pupils cut out these flowers and paste them on 
the paper with no help after the first time. On 
Fridays they take their papers home. I ex- 
plain this plan to the parents of the children, 
and they give a word of praise that helps to keep 
the children interested. Every child is eager to 
have his “garden” flourish.—GAIL SAVIDGE, Ne- 
braska. 


Newspaper Clippings 

F[EACHING children to read the newspapers 

with discrimination is something that teach- 
ers in grades above the fourth should not neglect. 
If you doubt this assertion, ask a group of chil- 
dren to bring you clippings of important events 
from the daily papers. The result will in some 
cases be startling. 

One good way of bringing about the desired re- 
sult in this matter is to have a class bulletin 
board and a committee of censors who pass upon 
the value as current events of the clippings 
brought in for this board. The teacher is 
also consulted concerning the value of the ma- 
terial. Each child enjoys having his contribu- 
tion posted on the bulletin board, and all the pu- 
pils try not to bring a news item which must be 
consigned to the waste basket.—LOUISE GERARD, 
Washington. 


A Good Word-Drill Game 


Y first-grade pupils like to play that they are 

“going to Grandmother’s house.” I draw a 
picture of Grandmother’s house on the black- 
board. We play that we have to cross a brook on 
the Way. I write drill words on the blackboard 
and draw a ring around éach one. These are the 
stepping stones in the brook. If a child can say 
all the words correctly, he reaches Grandmother’s 


house without getting his feet wet. Then I say 
that Grandmother gives him a dish of pink ice 
cream, or anything else which children like, [If 
he misses a word, he falls off the stepping stones 
and gets his feet wet. Then he does not get any. 
thing to eat, but Grandmother tells him to sit by 
the fire to dry his feet. If he misses many 
words, he has to go to bed when he arrives at 
Grandmother’s house, because he is so wet— 
DAISY TULL, Missouri. 


A Phonetics Device 


I HAVE found the following method excellent 
in sustaining interest while teaching phone- 
tics. Let each child take the name of a sound, 
Every time it is written on the blackboard the 
child stands and gives the sound. When a word 
is written, the children whose sounds are repre- 
sented give them, the class afterward sounding 
the word in unison.—MARJORIE DOWLER, Arizona, 


Use of News Topics 


A SHORT newspaper article is read to the pu- 
pils. Then it is dictated to the class, sen- 
tence by sentence, after which the papers are ex- 
changed. The article is copied on the blackboard 
by the pupil who dictated it. While this pupil is 
copying the article on the blackboard, the other 
pupils check the papers on indention and pen- 
manship, and comment on the general neatness. 
Then the papers are marked on punctuation and 
spelling. After the papers are marked, different 
pupils are called upon to give in their own words 
the meaning of the whole article, or of the last 
sentence, should it summarize the article. 
Finally, the papers are returned to their owners, 
and each pupil is requested to make corrections. 
Misspelled words are written correctly in indivi- 
dual spelling lists, and incorrectly punctuated 
sentences are rewritten. 

This device has been tried with eighth-grade 
pupils and has resulted in great improvement in 
written work.—VALERIE E. CHASE, District of 
Columbia, 


Schoolroom Helps 


HAVING a definite place for certain things is 
a time-saver for pupils and teachers. In 
most rural schools there is an entry or hall for 
wraps, towels, water pail, etc. Place the pupils’ 
names over the hooks used for coats and caps. 
Also place the names over another set of hooks 
used for individual towels. Over the water 
fountain there should be individual drinking 
cups labeled with the names of the pupils. For 
containers for the individual cakes of soap have 
the children bring clean, empty cold-cream of 
mentholatum jars. These jars are small and may 
be kept in the desks until needed. The drinking 
cups and towels should frequently be taken home 
for washing and clean ones brought back.— 
LA VETA MULLANE, Minnesota, 


Appreciation Period 


LAst year I started a new plan in school which 
proved most successful. My fifth-grade pu 
pils seemed to enjoy it, and we expect to continue 
it in the sixth grade this year. 

On the first day of school in the fall, I asked 
the children what they understood the word “ar 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Change the children’s | 


ideas about ORAL HYGIENE 


Make it a sport with Colgate’s FREE HELPS 
| Offer expires November 15 | 


Bie often the subject of oral hygiene is associated 
in children’s minds with unpleasant experiences 
in the dentist’s chair. The classroom helps, which 
Colgate is offering, correct this idea. They associate 
care of the teeth with health and good times, with 
fun and sport. 


To help you in your talks on oral hygiene, there 
are the oral hygiene wall chart and the dental erup- 
tion chart (one of each of these to a school); also 
‘The Dental Lesson,” which is a brief but complete 
course of study in itself; and the reminder cards, 
which the children sign, pledging themselves to daily 
care of their teeth. And for the younger children 
there is the Zingo Booklet. It tells the fairy tale 
of Zingo, the monkey, and his travels in the land of 
the Magic Beasts. And the Alice in Creamland cut- 
outs are lots of fun for the children. 


Tubes of Colgate’s, too 


A supply of small tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream for 
every member of your class is included with every 
package of classroom helps. That starts the children 
on the right path and practically assures regular 
brushing. 


SEND FOR THE COLGATE CLASSROOM HELPS BEFORE NOVEMBER 15 
They will not be offered again until January 











The important lesson which these helps teach is 
cleanness. They stress the use of a tooth brush 
and of a dentifrice that does one thing — cleans. 
They impress children with the necessity of seeing 
the dentist often, so that each visit may be without 
discomfort. 


Colgate’s CLEANS 


Colgate’s does the one and only job a dentifrice can 
or should do—and does it thoroughly—-CLEANS. It 
keeps teeth and gums healthy by removing the very 
causes of tooth decay—food particles lodged in tooth 
crevices. In order that you may try Colgate’s 
yourself, a medium size tube is sent with every 
teacher’s package. Give it a trial and see how 
Colgate’s brings not only cleanness but the very 
feel and sparkle of cleanness. 


The offer expires November 15. So - 4 


write us today to be sure of receiv- 
ing your package. Please tell us Ent. shoo 
how many children there are in 


your class and give as a 
reference the name of your 








principal. 








595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Classroom Helps. 





(number) 
My school is..... ‘ 





The principal is........ 





My Home Address... .. 








INN... « eaictine coesaene 


Colgate & Company, Dept. 800J 


Please send me the complete outfit of Colgate 
I have.... .... children in my class 


* (name) 


(name) 
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preciation” to mean. After discussing with 
them its meaning, I suggested that every Friday 
afternoon, we have what we would call our “Ap- 
preciation Period.” Each child who found some- 
thing that he himself appreciated was to bring 
it to school and present it in such a way that we 
all could enjoy it. The things to be appreciated 
might be poems, stories, pictures, jokes, songs, 
phonograph records, etc. 

The plan worked splendidly from the start. 
The children’s enthusiasm has never waned, and 
they feel disappointed if something happens so 
that we have to miss our Appreciation Period. 
For it we usually take the last twenty-five min- 
utes on Friday afternoon. If I know that quite 
a number of children have something to tell us, I 
allow more time. There is nothing compulsory 
or formal about it; no one has to take part unless 
he wishes; and each child gives his part when- 
ever he chooses. Sometimes a pupil contributes 
something unusual that he appreciates; one small 
girl brought her pet goldfish. 

We have had many visitors this year at our 
Appreciation Period, for the 





Tie a clamp clothespin to each end of the string, 
and on the end which reaches to the floor let the 
pupil fasten his rubbers or overshoes; on the 
other end his gloves or mittens. The children 
enjoy doing this, and there is no trouble because 
of mismated rubbers, overshoes or mittens.— 
S. A., Nebraska. 


An Interesting Game 


To favorite game in a school I know is one 
called “Corn Card.” It is not especially in- 
structive, but it really is lots of fun. It is played 
as follows: Each child is given a card on which 
is pasted a sheet torn from an old calendar. Cer- 
tain numbers on the sheet have been covered or 
completely blotted out, leaving only fifteen fig- 
ures in all on each card. No two cards are ar- 
ranged alike, different numbers being marked 
out on each one. Each child is also given fifteen 
kernels of corn. The game starts by the teacher’s 
calling out a number between 1 and 31. Those 
who have that number on their cards cover it 


with a kernel of corn. The teacher continues 
reading, and the children continue covering, yp. 
til some child has placed corn on each number on 
his calendar, whereupon, he calls out, “corn,” and 
the game is ended. The child first to call “corn” 
gives out the numbers in the new game.—loy 
RICHARDSON, Iowa. 


Quotation Marks 


prea my class started to study the use of 
quotation marks in direct quotations, I had 
trouble in getting them to use the direct words 
of the speaker. To eliminate this difficulty I de. 
cided to use the “better-English” project of jot- 
ting down mistakes in English when they were 
made. At my request each pupil brought a note- 
book and in it wrote down the mistakes he heard, 
the name of the person who made the mistake, 
and what the person should have said. This was 
the form followed: William said, “I done my 
work.” He should have said, “I did my work.” 
On the following Friday afternoon, each pupil, in 
turn, went to the blackboard 
and wrote down the mis. 





children like to have their 





friends and parents come. 
I believe that by means of 
this experiment my pupils 
have learned to appreciate 
many worth-while things.— 
HAZEL Scott, Kansas. 


A HALLOWEEN PROJECT 


By> EDNA E. HOOD 


Supervisor of Art, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The recreation department of our schools needed many lanterns for the socials which 


takes he had heard and the 
corrections. Mistakes _ in 
the use of quotation marks 
on the blackboard were cor- 
rected by those seated. At 
the end of the period, each 
pupil understood just what 
a direct quotation was— 
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A Spelling Device 

O create interest in my 

spelling lessons, I some- 
times tell the children to 
weave all the words in the 
lesson into a story. This 
plan not only stimulates 
thinking and concentration, 
but is a wonderful builder 
of vocabulary as well. By 
the time the children have 
composed a story they have 
mastered the spelling of the 
words. Following is a story 
which was composed from 
these words: motor, motor- 
man, motorcycle, gasoline, 
puncture, tire, bicycle, brake, 
automobile, chauffeur. 

“A street car, an automo- 
bile, and a bicycle had a race. 
The street car used electri- 
city; the automobile, gas; 
while the bicycle used hu- 
man power. The motorman 
controlled the motor; the 
chauffeur, the car. The 
rider of the bicycle had a 
puncture in his tire, and he 
fell far behind, for he had to 
use his brake.”—ELIZABETH 
ANDERSON, Arizona. 


A Time-Saver 


N the school where there 

is little space for wraps I 
have found this device very 
helpful. 

Let each child have his 
own hook for wraps. Paste 
a slip of paper with his name 
on it above the hook. Tie 
to the hook a stout cord or 
piece of twine long enough 
so that one end reaches about 
halfway to the floor, and 
the other end to the floor. 





were to be held at the various school centers. The art department gladly co-operated and 
suggested the making of original lanterns. Only three rules were given: (1) No money 
was to be spent on materials for the lanterns. All materials used were to be found at. 
home. (2) There were to be no two lanterns alike. (3) Each pupil was to make his own 
lantern without the help of his classmates. 

The teachers in grades four, five, and six were enthusiastic over the plan. It is need- 
less to state that this enthusiasm soon spread to the one thousand children who enrolled 
in the game. Each pupil went to his home to hunt for materials, to think of a way to 
make a special lantern, and to search for a yardstick, broomstick, or some other kind of 
stick on which to display the lantern. 

The results were more than gratifying. The children made one thousand lanterns, no 
two of which were alike. Materials used were: pumpkins, brooms, old umbrellas, yard- 
sticks, black cloth, paper, different kinds of boxes, coffee cans, old hats, and many other 
kinds of pick-up material. 

The accompanying photograph shows the lanterns made by a fifth grade. 

The project was worth while from the following standpoints: (1) It taught thrift; 
do not buy material when you can use material on hand to a good purpose’ This lesson 
is good for both young and old. (2) It developed initiative. The pupils had no pat- 
tern to copy. They had to use their own imaginations and their own inventive powers. 
(3) The Halloween party brought about social contacts. All of the children enjoyed the 
gathering of the school patrons. (4) The parents were interested in the demonstration 


of a real activity with a purpose and a motive. 
How much more enthusiasm and enjoyment an informal art lesson of this kind brings 
to pupils and teachers than does one of the old so-called formal lessons. 























Mary B. FRENEY, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


Our Travels 


iw order to make my sev- 

enth grade geography re- 
view more interesting, I de- 
cided to have the pupils take 
imaginary aeroplane trips to 
foreign countries 

On white wrapping oaper 
one of the girls colored 3 
landscape, and on this pic 
ture each pupil pasted an 
aeroplane. The picture was 
tacked on the wall in a cor- 
ner of the room with the 
title, “Our Foreign-Trave 
Corner,” above it. 

We decided that the places 
that were of the most inter- 
est to us were those which we 
had visualized through the 
use of pictures, and so, 4 
each pupil told of his travels 
he illustrated his talk with 
pictures which he had drawn. 
At the end of each class pt 
riod the pictures were posted 
in the Foreign-T rave! 
Corner. 

One pupil who went 
Holland showed pictures of 
windmill, some woode! 
shoes, tulips, and Dutt 
houses. Another pupil tra 
eled to Egypt and brought 
back pictures of pyramids 
obelisks, and camels. ; 

At the end of our revier 
we had illustrations of all 
the most important cout 
tries, and all my pupils cou! 
tell about them.--MyYRTLE E 
STORBERG, Minnesota. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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If It Happened Tomorrow? 


Suppose you suffered an Accident tomorrow that disabled you 
for weeks or months— 


Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and a substitute took 
your place— 


Who would help you pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board 
Bill? Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the three major 
causes that rob thousands of Teachers of a portion of their sal- 
aries every year. We know that one Teacher out of five suffers 
such a loss every year. 


Will You Get Your T. C. U. Check 
When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had a similar experience to that 
of Mrs. Marion Loney, a California teacher, who writes: 


“An epidemic of influenza broke out in our community and I got it. Had 
an extra hard dose of it and was confined to bed for nearly three weeks. 
Then I needed a T. C. U. check—and I got it!” 
How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong kind of 
germs or an accident. One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. But this evening—or to- 
morrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a prolonged period of in- 
activity and a greatly increased expense account. 
Then you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when she 
wrote: 
“In time of sickness there is nothing so comforting as knowing that there is 
a friend so prompt, fair and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help you pay the 
doctor and the nurse. This comforting knowledge. goes a long way in hasten- 
ing recovery from sickness.” 
Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail and shows 
you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the 
coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
778 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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What The T. C. U. Will Do for 
You When “It” Happens to You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile dis- 
aster. 

Pay $333 to $1006 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. 

These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for 
each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for 
not to exceed five years, 

Doubles these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force 


for one year, 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 
2 EE GE Ge GS ee ee ee EE A ee ee 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 778 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 













Safe! 


Under the T. CG. U. \C 
Umbrella 














Nene... SPE TE CS CD, RMN Oe 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Our One-Hundred-Per-Cent Goal 


N our school work this year, we have been 

emphasizing the points which go to make our 
school a good school. In order to create interest 
we made a large poster by which we record our 
progress. The dimensions of the poster are 
about twenty by thirty-six inches. At the top 
we drew a school building as much like our own 
as possible. (Ours is one of the few remaining 
red schoolhouses.) On the roof we printed the 
words “Good School” and painted them white. 
They show up well on the red schoolhouse, which 
is on gray paper. 

On one side of the poster we wrote the per- 
centages from ten to one hundred by ten’s; on the 
opposite side, from five to ninety-five by ten’s. 
We then made airplanes, across the top of which 
were printed words such as: co-operation, in- 
terest, attitude, health, attendance, work, equip- 
ment, play, playground, etc., one word on each 
airplane. Each plane is placed at the percentage 
which we believe we have acquired for that par- 
ticular plane. For instance, the plane marked 
playground is at ten per cent, for we have practi- 
cally no playground. The one marked co-operation 
is at seventy-five per cent, because we feel that 
only part of the pupils are co-operating. 

We frequently discuss the mark at which each 
plane should be placed and raise or lower one as 
the need arises. The main feature of the plan 
is that the pupils take a great interest in the 
progress of the planes and are striving to get all 
of them up to one hundred per cent.—ROosE L. 
MULLIGAN, Connecticut. 


Sentence Relay 


Two rows of children in the classroom play 
this game at one time. The others watch 
and unconsciously “make” sentences of their 
own. The first pupil in each of the two rows 
runs to the blackboard and writes the first word 
of a sentence which he or she has in mind. This 
word must, of course, begin with a capital letter. 
Each child in the row, in turn, adds a word which 
will help to make a sentence which has sense. 
The row which first completes a sentence begin- 
ning with a capital letter and ending with a per- 
iod, or question-mark, and which has meaning, 
wins the relay. For instance, such sentences as: 
“T want a new red top,” or “Where did you find 
the book?” may be formed. 

This game is suitable for the primary grades 
and may be played during a language lesson or a 
gymnastic lesson. If any pupil writes poorly, 
he must erase and write the word over again; 
if he spells incorrectly, he must erase and try 
again or substitute another word. This delays 
the game and a pupil will try not to make a mis- 
take again —ABBIE BAXTER, Michigan. 


Air 

N the fourth- and fifth-grade physiology class 

the subject “air” was being studied. To il- 
lustrate the necessity of air I asked the pupils 
to bring a good-sized pane of glass, a cork, and 
two short Christmas candles. I took a chalk box, 
removed the cover, and had the pane of glass cut 
to fit in its place. On each side of the box, near 
the top, we made two holes; at the top another, 
which we called the chimney. The box was var- 
nished, and when thoroughly dry a lighted candle 
was placed in it. The holes were then corked 
and the glass cover was put on. This excluded 
the air and the candle would not burn. The 
corks were removed and a little opening was left 
at the top of the box. This time the candle 
burned. I then explained why air was needed 
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for the candle to burn. At the end of the term 
this box will be given with other exhibit work 
to the county superintendent for the county fair. 
—HELEN OSENTOWSKI, Nebraska. 


A Few Helpful Hints 


[=a used the following ideas in my school 
with success, and other teachers might be 
interested in them. 

I have found children in some schools particu- 
larly wasteful of paper. To teach the children 
economy I brought a large pasteboard box to 
school and placed it where the children had easy 
access to it. Into it were dropped sheets of pa- 
per which had been only partially used. These 
were collected and used for scratch paper with a 
noticeable saving of tablets. 

I cut pictures from magazines and the photo- 
gravure sections of newspapers and mounted 
them on neutral-toned heavy construction paper. 
On the back of each one I pasted its accompany- 
ing descriptive matter. The older children liked 
to help with this work. In a surprisingly short 
time I had a wealth of good material to use with 
reading, geography, language, and history les- 
sons. The children also took pleasure in poring 
over the pictures when they had finished study- 
ing their lessons. 

My children did not enjoy writing letters to 
imaginary persons or on imaginary business, so 
I decided to have them write real letters if I 
could arrange it. I had the older children ask 
their parents to allow them to write simple busi- 
ness letters for them in school. This was an as- 
signment that appealed to the parents as being 
practical and they co-operated. Each month the 
advertisers in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS offer a number of booklets and samples 
useful to schools. I have had the children send 
for some of these for me, and they feel a satis- 
faction when the articles come which they never 
experience from a letter to an imaginary concern. 
Letter writing is now greeted with enthusiasm. 
—NATALIE ARIGONI, Nevada, 


Making Geography a Pleasure 


ry ‘HIS year when our fifth grade began study- 
ing the western part of the United States, 
they lacked interest. They had never been in the 
West and had somehow conceived a dislike for it. 
Realizing the interest usually displayed by the 
pupils in pictures, I sent for some illustrated cir- 
culars. The children were delighted with these 
pictures. At my suggestion they wrote to the 
Chambers of Commerce of various cities for 
literature, enclosing return postage. 

As a result of this work, each pupil is now 
making an illustrated booklet of the states as- 
signed him. The material for the booklets comes 
directly from the states about which the pupils 
are studying. The booklets are often exchanged 
and discussed. The children’s enthusiasm is 
astonishing. I am delighted with the abundant 
knowledge which they have gathered from this 
new source.—GWENDOLYN Marcy, New Jersey. 


Our School Radio Club 


| tune the children in my rural school very 
much interested in the radio, and so I de- 
cided to make use of this interest by forming a 
radio club. 

Upon coming to school one morning the chil- 
dren were attracted by an interesting poster on 
the wall, showing a little girl “listening in.” I 
explained the radio club to the children, and 
after everyone had expressed a desire to become 
a member we adopted ten rules to be obeyed by 
our club members. These rules concerned mat- 
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ters of conduct and the English to use during 
broadcasting. We broadcast one period each day, 
The listeners, of course, took notes on any in- 
correct English or statements used by the pupils 
broadcasting. Each member of the club wag 
given a one-hundred-per-cent score at the be- 
ginning of this interesting activity. Each time 
a rule of the club was broken the child breaking 
it paid a penalty of one off his score. At the end 
of six weeks a prize was given to the one having 
the highest score. The improvement in the con- 
duct and speech of my pupils was quite remark- 
able.-—MATTIE L. WIGGETT, Colorado. 


Substitute for Parent-Teacher Association 
ANY a rural school is still so unfortunate ag 


to be without a parent-teacher association, © 


In order to obtain interest and co-operation from 
parents, when I do not have a parent-teacher or- 
ganization, I send a monthly bulletin to the par- 
ents. I print or write these bulletins and use a 
duplicator. In this little message I call attention 
to school matters the parents should know. 
These bulletins are not formal affairs, but merely 
give suggestions and opinions on various topics 
concerning school in general. Their object is to 
make the patrons feel that they have an import- 
ant place in the making of a good school. It may 
mean a little extra work on the part of the 
teacher, but work is a minor factor to the suc- 
cessful teacher. When I meet the parents and 
they interestedly refer to things mentioned in 
the bulletins, I feel that all my efforts have been 
repaid. The pupils, too, look for the bulletins 
at the end of each month. They are generally 
sent with the report cards.\—HENRY B. KLIEWER, 
Nebraska. 


Own a Book 


M* fourth grade was very much interested in 
an “own-a-book” campaign. This is the 
way we did it: 

First of all, we made a twelve-by eighteen-inch 
chart of blue construction paper, and printed on 
it the name of each boy and girl in the class. 
Over each name we pasted a picture of a boy or 
girl, which we had cut from a magazine. Then 
from yellow construction paper we cut crowns 
to fit our “photographs.” Each child owning and 
lending a book received a golden crown to be 
pasted upon the picture over his name. Upon 
the teacher’s desk was a notebook, each page of 
which was ruled into three sections, labeled, 
“Title,” “Owned by,” “Lent to.” In this note- 
book were listed all the books which the children 
had brought to school. Each child was anxious 
to obtain a golden crown and to have his book or 
books listed in this “circulating library.” 

As a lesson in industrial art we made paper 
book-covers of heavy construction paper and 
decorated them with simple designs. Each book 
brought to school was supplied with one of these 
covers to protect it from grimy fingers, and the 
children soon vied with one another in keeping 
both books and covers clean. A careless child 
was forbidden to borrow a book for a week; 
thereafter, there were no more instances of such 
carelessness. Bookmarks furnished material for 
another art lesson, and the mending of old or tort 
books was still another part of the project. 

As there were some poverty-stricken homes 10 
our district, many of the children did not possess 
a single book. For this reason it was suggeste 
that each child should earn the money to buy 4 
book. One month was allowed for that purpos¢ 
At the end of the time, as an exercise in English, 
each member of the class told the others how he 
had earned his book, which book he had selected, 


(Continued on page 103) 
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AMONG DISTINGUISHED VISITORS to the recent horse 
show at South Shore Country Club were Mrs. Noyes Lord 
and Mrs, R. Duke, Jr. Their smiles that mean much socially 
are brightened daily by regular use of Pepsodent. 














EN ROUTE TO CLOUDLAND are Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Rex Cherryman. The former'ssmile, kept 
radiant by Pepsodent, is irresistibly charming, say 











those who saw her play the leading role in the 


Chicago cast of ‘‘The Noose.” 


MISS LORRAINE JOHNSON and“ By” Chamber- 
lain, follow a championship match at Glencoe Golf 
Club. Smiles like theirs result from regular daily 


use of Pepsodent. 


SMILES THAT SPARKLE SOCIALLY 


Reveal Teeth Kept Free of Dingy Film 


Special flm-removing dentifrice advised for twice-a-day use in clearing teeth and 


ODERN dental research has thrown 

a new light on dull, “off-color” 
teeth and on many of the commoner 
tooth and gum disturbances. Both con- 
ditions now are largely charged to a 
stubborn film that forms on teeth. To 
a film ordinary brushing has failed to 
remove successfully. 


For that reason, a new and essentially 
different way in tooth and gum care — 
the Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 
called Pepsodent — is being widely ad- 
vised by dental authorities. A tooth paste 
different in formula and action from any 
other dentifrice. Dentists widely urge its 
use at least twice each day—every day— 
at morning and at night. 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, you can feel that film—a slippery 
viscous coating. Film clings to teeth and 
Stays. It absorbs food and _ nicotine 
Stains, and makes teeth look dull and 
clouded. It supplies a breeding place for 
the germs of decay and gum troubles. 
Film, also, is the basis of tartar. And tar- 
tar, with germs, is a cause of pyorrhea. 


Pepsodent removes that film in gentle 
Protection of the enamel, giving teeth 
thorough cleanliness and high lustre. It 
Provides the latest scientific findings in 
gum protection. And thus acts to firm 
tender gums. It increases alkalinity of 
saliva and thus'combats acids of decay. 


combating the commoner tooth and gum troubles 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 











All those factors are judged of great 
importance by present-day dental re- 
search, Teeth lighten as full film coats 
go. Gums harden and take on healthy 
coral color, You note a marked differ- 
ence in both teeth and gums, Send cou- 
pon for 10-day tube to start you on your 
way to modern-day tooth and gum care. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








Mall coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1197 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, IIl., U.S.A, 


LE Sey econ eo coon TT SEF Oe SE 
DO ETE OEE eae eRe EE TEN 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. . Toronto 2, Can. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road . London, $.E.1 Eng. 
(Australia) Ltd.,13/ClarenceSt., Sydney, N.S. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2589 

















THE ANCIENT SPORT OF ARCHERY is immensely popular among Long 
Island summer residents, among whom are Misses Cabot, Deane and Morrisscy. 
This pictures another situation where Pepsodent-bright smilesare quite apparent. 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice Removes Film from Teeth 
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Slim? 


Hiawatha’s Friends 
By Ella Kirk Jelliffe 


CHARACTERS 


Speaker of Prologue 
Hiawatha—Indian Chief 
Chibiabos—A Musician 
Kwasind—A Strong Man 

Brook (Sebowisha)—A girl 
Squirrel (Adjidaumo)—A boy 
Rabbit (Wabasso)—A girl 

Bluebird (Owaissa)—A girl 

Robin (Opechee)—A girl 
Whippoorwill (Wawonaissa)—A boy 
Kwasind’s Father 

Kwasind’s Mother 

Kwasind’s Companions—Three boys 
Pianist or Violinist. 


COSTUMES FOR SCENE I 
Hiawatha—See pictures of Indian 
Chief. 


Chibiabos—Indian dress, making the 
character look tall, slim, and stately. 


Brook—Silver gray chiffon, in long 
panels, with streamers trailing behind. 


Squirrel—Gray, brushed-wool suit. 

Rabbit—White, brushed-wool suit. 

Bluebird, Robin, Whippoorwill—In 
the colors of the birds they represent. 


COSTUMES FOR SCENE II 
Kwasind, his Father and Mother, 
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then grects him with a handshake 
and speaks)— 

“See, my friend, my Hiawatha, 

See the magic flute I’ve fashioned; 
From the hollow reeds I’ve made it, 
It is musical and mellow.” 


HIAWATHA— 
Ah! my friend, my Chibiabos, 
How I love to hear you play it! 
Warriors, too, will gather round you, 
And the women come to hear you; 
You will stir their souls to passion, 
You will melt their hearts to pity. 


CHIBIABOS (in an attitude of listen- 
ing)— 
List! the Brook, the Sebowisha, 
Hear it murmur in the woodland. 


Brook (off stage, sings or recites 
chantingly to piano accompaniment, 
Tennyson's “The Brook’—G. Schir- 
mer Co., N. Y.—then enters trip- 
pingly and crosses stage to Chibia- 
bos)— 

O Chibiabos, 

Teach my waves to flow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing. 
(Chibiabos sings another stanza of 

“The Brook,” after which the Brook 

repeats it in close imitation, but in 

retarded movement and diminuendo, 
as she trails slowly away.) 


HIAWATHA— 
Chibiabos, you beguile me. 
Call the birds and try your magic, 


sa Songs, Plays and Recitations 


W HIPPOORWILL— 
O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as melancholy, 
Teach me songs as full of sadness. 


(Chibiabos continues the song.) 


(Whippoorwill retires from his 
peeping place, repeating his own song 
more sadly than ever, while piano or 
violin plays the refrain of the sad song, 
sung by Chibiabos.) 

HIAWATHA— 

Chibiabos, Chibiabos, 

Is your power never-ending? 

Will the rabbit and the squirrel 

Come and learn their lessons, too? 
CHIBIABOS (laughing) — 

I will call them, Hiawatha, 

Call and see if they will come. 
(Leaning over and beckoning) 

Little Squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Cease your chatter in the oak tree, 

Come and listen unto me. 

And my rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Come and listen while I sing. 

(Squirrel and Rabbit come creeping 
in, one after the other, and hop to 
farther wall, where they take up their 
stations, not too close together, and sit 
upright, while Chibiabos sings another 
verse of “The Brook.” 

SQUIRREL (nodding head in time to 
words )— 

I’ll be sweeter, Chibiabos, 

Not so quarrelsome and greedy. 
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You the mightiest among many; 
For your very strength I love you, 
For your strength allied to goodness, 
KwasIND— 
Dear your friendship is to me, 
Hiawatha, Child of Wonder, 
The Deliverer of the nations! 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Sends you forth to guide and teach 
them; 
You must toil and suffer with them. 
Go, my Hiawatha, go. 
(Exit Hiawatha.) 


(Kwasind sinks down on the floor 
and broods.) 


KwasINp’s Mother (calling crossly)— 
Kwasind, lazy Kwasind, come!” 
In my work you never help me! 
In the summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests; 

In the winter you are cowering 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam! 
In the coldest days of winter 
I must break the ice for fishing; 
With my nets you never help me! 
At the door my nets are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing with the water; 
Go and wring them, Yenadizze! 
Go and dry them in the sunshine! 
(Kwasind rises slowly and goes to do 
her bidding. Mother follows.) 
(Re-enter Kwasind, bringing fishing 
nets which he has broken in wringing 
them. Sits down again, shaking his 
head ruefully over them. Enter Fa- 


I'll be better for your singing. 
RABBIT— 

Chibiabos, I’ll grow gentler, 

I will practice kindness, too. 

Thank you for your singing lesson, 

Chibiabos, sweet and true. 


and his three companions, all in the 
plainest of everyday Indian dress; but 
Kwasind should have bare arms and 
legs to show muscular strength. 

Hiawatha in his usual chieftain’s 
dress; and the birds and rodents in the 
same dress as in Scene I, 


ther.) 

KWASIND’S FATHER— 
Kwasind, you’re a lazy son! 
In the hunt you never help me; 
Every bow you touch is broken, 
Snapped asunder every arrow. 


For I love to hear you teach them 
All your gentleness and goodness. 


CHIBIABOS (whistles in imitation of 
Bluebird; then calls) — 
Owaissa, Owaissa, 
Bluebird, come unto my call! 





PROLOGUE 


SPEAKER—Schoolmates, we are going 
to present a play from Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha.” It is called Hiawatha’s 
Friends. The first scene represents 
Chibiabos, the musician, who charms 
the Brook and the Birds and delights 
Hiawatha’s soul by his sweet sing- 
ing. The second scene depicts the 
feats of Kwasind, the strong man, 
who is another of Hiawatha’s friends. 


ScENE I 


HIAWATHA— 
Two good friends I draw unto me, 
Singled out from all the others, 
Bound to me in closest union, 
And to whom I give the right hand 
Of my heart, in joy and sorrow; 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Straight between us runs the path- 

way, 

Never grows the grass upon it; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 
Find no eager ear to listen, 
Cannot breed ill-will between us, 
For we keep each other’s counsel, 
Speak with naked hearts together, 
Ponder much, the while contriving 
How the tribes of men may prosper. 


CHIBIABOS (entering from back of stage, 
sings softly to piano accompaniment, 
one stanza of “Stars of the Summer 
Night,” while he plays, or appears to 
play, the flute. He smiles at Hia- 
watha as he slowly approaches him, 





BLUEBIRD (heard trilling in the distance 
while pianist plays “The Twittering 
of Birds,” or any light, rippling com- 
position that suggests sylvan life. 
Comes fluttering in, and when she 
reaches Chibiabos says)— 

I have come, Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teach me songs as full of frenzy! 


(Chibiabos sings any joyous song 
known to the pupils.) 

(Bluebird trills and trills in imita- 
tion, catching up a line or two in lilt- 
ing mockery, as she flutters off stage.) 


HIAWATHA (eagerly)— 
Call another, Chibiabos, 
Call the robin, the Opechee. 


CHIBIABOS (tenderly)— 
Come, Opechee, come, Opechee, 
Come and sing to Chibiabos. 


RoBin (flutters in, whistling bird notes 
in imitation of the real bird, or in 
rhythm with those played on piano 
or violin. Speaks)— 

O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness! 


(Chibiabos whistles the Robin's 
notes, then sings a stanza of “Sweet 
and Low,” to musical accampaniment. 
Robin repeats softly as he_ steps 
daintily out. Chibiabos sings a sad 
little refrain of some song, such as 
“The Rosary.) 

(Whippoorwill’s plaintive note is 
heard in the distance, repeated at in- 
tervals; then, peeping in, he speaks.) 





(They exit by different doors.) 
HIAWATHA— 
All the many sounds of nature 
Borrow sweetness from your sing- 
ing; 
All the hearts of men are softened, 
By the pathos of your music; 
For you sing of peace and freedom, 
Sing of beauty, love, and longing; 
Sing of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 
(Chibiabos and Hiawatha go out, 
with arms thrown over each other’s 
shoulders, while pianist or violinist 
plays “Traumeret” or other selection.) 


Scene II 


SPEAKER—Here follows an account of 
Hiawatha’s other good friend, Kwa- 
sind, the strong man. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 

Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 

Never played with other children, 

Never fished and never hunted, 

Not like other children was he; 

But they saw that much he fasted, 

Much his Manito entreated, 

Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

We shall see in the course of the 
play, how he awoke from his listless- 
ness and developed into the strong man 
of his nation. 

(Enter Hiawatha and Kwasind, in 
earnest conversation.) 

HIAWATHA— 


Dear to me you are, my Kwasind, 
You the strongest of all mortals, 





Yet come with me to the forest, 
You shall bring the hunting home- 
ward. 
(Both move slowly across _ stage, 
Kwasind’s Father still talking.) 
Here’s a brooklet leading onward, 
Mark the trail of deer and bison; 
See the soft mud on the margin. 
Ugh! we find all further passage 
Shut against us, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 
Look, my son, we must go back, 
O’er these logs we cannot clamber; 
Not a woodchuck could get through 
them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o’er them! 
(Father sits down, turning aside to 
smoke and ponder, while Kwasind 
makes swift and sweeping gestures # 
if clearing logs away to left and right, 
and tossing trees far away.) 
Kwasinv’s FaTHEeR (turning back 
again, starts up amazed)— 
Kwasind, have you cleared the path, 
Cleared the logs and trees away? 
Were they naught but arrows to y% 
Shot from bows so swift and far? 
KWwaSIND— 
I am strong, my father, strong. 
Soon, I’ll greater wonders do. 
(They move off, Father looking 
proudly but wonderingly upon his - 
(Enter Kwasind’s three companv™ 
running, jumping, and doing athlet 
tricks. Kwasind idles in and lew 
against wall.) 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Working wonders for teachers 
in 60,000 schools 








—a new, fascinating 
plan that multiplies 


znterest in this 
vital health habit 


PLAN that is being praised by 
teachers in every state be- 
cause it is putting new life, new 
interest into their health programs! 
A unique, fascinating plan that 
works wonders in getting the chil- 
dren to praetice one of the most 
vital health habits! 

You know the importance of a 
proper breakfast for children. Al- 
most every morning you have 
striking proof of inadequate nour- 
ishment among your pupils—phys- 
ical fatigue, mental slowness, in- 
attentiveness. And you know too 
what school nutrition authorities 
everywhere are recommending—a 
well-cooked cereal. They say the hot 
cereal breakfast gives just the 
mental and physical energy to last 
the morning through. 

The plan offered here — 
the hot cereal idea in such a way 
that children want to practice it. 
Ingeniously worked out by a 
teacher of many years experience, 
it is now bringing results in more 
than 60,000 schools. 


Get all of this material 
absolutely free 
So enthusiastically have children 
taken to this plan, and so success- 
ful has it been in spreading the hot 
cereal breakfast habit, the Cream 
of Wheat Company is now making 
this special offer to all teachers. 
By merely clipping and mailing 


What teachers say 


“I think you are to be congratulated on your 
method of teaching the value of a hot cereal break- 
fast. To me this is one of the greatest health meas- 
ures ever staged in our schools.’ Miss E. M., 


Kirksville, Mo. 


“Practically all of my children are now eating 
ahot cereal breakfast.’ Miss J. H.C., Utica, N.Y. 


All material 


FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to establish 
the hot cereal breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for teach- 
ing other fundamental health habits. 








3. Supplementary contest material. 


4. Pictureawardsforschool 
rooms. 

5. Outlines of talk to P. T. 
Association. 

6. Bibliography of health 
teaching literature. 


the coupon below you will get 
this full program and all material 
free. Not one penny cost for you at 
any time. The material includes 
unique contest devices, beautiful 
prizes, and plans for winning the 
co-operation of mothers. 

See how quickly your pupils re- 

















spond to these unique ideas. Send 
for this free material and establish 
itin your program. Then see how 
much more delightful it is to teach 
when bodies are fortified with the 
proper breakfast, and minds are 
quick to learn. Mail the coupon 
today. 

© 1927, C. of W. Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name... 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. N-8, 


Please send me free your plan and material for teaching health. 
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Name and grade of school............ cs 















































First COMPANION— 

Kwasind, lazy Kwasind, 

Why stand idly looking at us, 

Leaning on the rock behind you? 
SECOND COMPANION— 

Come and wrestle with the others, 

Let us pitch the quoit together! 
THIRD COMPANION— 

Lazy Kwasind, lazy Kwasind, 

Not a useful thing you do! 

(Kwasind does not answer them, but 
moves slowly toward them, and begins 
to wrestle with each one separately, 
throwing each in succession. They rise 


shamefacedly and First Companion 

speaks.) 

First COMPANION— 

You are strong, my Kwasind, 
strong! 


Lazy Kwasind are you no more, 
But instead, “Kwasind, the Strong!” 
SECOND COMPANION— 
Was it you, Kwasind, my friend, 
Who leaped into the raging river, 
Plunged beneath the bubbling sur- 
face, 
Through the whirlpools chased the 
beaver, 
Followed him among the islands, 
Stayed so long beneath the waters 
That I turned to my companions, 
Crying out, “The boy will drown’? 
THIRD COMPANION— 
But you reappeared triumphant, 
And upon your shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and drip- 
ping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 
SECOND COMPANION— 
We knew not it was Kwasind here, 
Not “Lazy Kwasind,” but “Kwasind, 
the Strong.” 


(Enter Hiawatha.) 


HIAWATHA— 
Are you praising Kwasind, boys? 
He deserves it, for he’s strong. 
For his very strength I love him, 
For his strength allied to goodness. 


Surprising Columbus 
By Maude Wood Henry 


I’d like to take Columbus on a great 
sight-seeing trip, 
And show him what the new world 
that he found 
Has grown to since he came here upon 
his little ship. 
What fun ’twould be to show him all 
around! 


I wonder what he’d have to say ’bout 
Boston and New York, 
And all the lively things a-going on; 
And if he’d prefer Chicago, with its 
fortunes made of pork 
And beef and grain—or 
Washington. 


stately 


I’ll bet he’d be excited when I showed 
him all the sights 
And people by the million every- 
where; 
The theaters, skyscrapers, big hotels, 
and twinkling lights, 
And saw the airships skimming 
through the air. 


And after I had shown him all the 
cities, towns, and states, 
The country north and south and east 
and west, 
I’d want to bring him to our school the 
day it celebrates 
Columbus Day—I know he’d like that 
best, 
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Happy Halloween 
By Leah Robinson 


(Tune: “The Daisy,” in “Uncle Sam's School 
Songs.” May be used as a soprano-alto duet.) 


In the late October, 
In the harvest time, 
When the summer’s over 
And the frost is come, 
Then with autumn’s glory 
Comes our Halloween, 
Famed in verse and story, 
Happy Halloween. 


Goblin, witch and fairy 
Laugh and dance with glee, 

All are making merry 
On this joyous eve; 

Boys and girls with pleasure 
Greet our Halloween, 

Fun in greatest measure, 
Happy Halloween. 


If Columbus Could See Us 
By Maude Wood Henry 


If Christopher Columbus could look 
down on us to-day, 

And see the new world that he found, I 
wonder what he’d say; 

I wonder if he’d like it ’cause we rever- 
ence his name 

And although centuries have passed it’s 
grown to greater fame? 

I wonder if he’d like to hear us boys 
and girls recite 

The pieces ’bout him in our school—I 
really think he might; 

And when Columbus Day rolls round 
I think he would be proud 

To know it is a holiday, and that he’d 
laugh out loud 

To think about the time he had a-get- 
ting folks to spend 

Their money for that voyage with this 
big world at the end. 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Autumn Elves 
By Marion S. Doyle 


The Autumn Elves are hard at work, 
Their busy season’s here, 

All summer long they’ve been at play, 
But this time of the year 


They must begin to do their chores 
Like any other girls and boys; 
To sweep the brown hills bare and 
clean, 
And paint anew each lovely scene; 


To shake the chestnuts from the trees, 
Help home the laden honey bees; 
Plant far and wide each tiny seed 
Of flower, tree, of grain and weed. 


Then when all work is neatly done, 
And their own stores are buried deep, 
They go, by secret passage, home 
For a long and well-earned sleep. 


Ghost-Time Again 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In fields the ghostly shocks of corn 
Are kept from looking too forlorn 

By pumpkins which will soon be seen 
Parading round on Halloween, 

In company with spooks that are 
More shocking than the corn by far. 


By night a harvest moon rides high— 
A Jack-o’-lantern of the sky, 

All ready for that fearsome night 
When boys and girls will need its light 
To see the hoot owls and the bats, 
The broomstick-witches and black cats. 


October is a time of joys 

For all red-blooded girls and boys; 
No sooner has the month begun 
Than preparations for the fun 

Of Halloween are in the air, 

And mystery reigns everywhere. 





Indian Song 


E. R. C. 





1. Forth in- to the for - est 
2. Glid- ing on the wa - ter 
8. Back home in the wig - 
4. Hear the tom-toms beat - ing, 


Whiz-zing flies the ar - row, 
Wish I were an In - dian, 
While in feath-ered bon - net, 
Come, the time is fleet - ing, 





wam 


E. Rusre Caren 







In - dian hunt-ers go. 
In_ his birch ca - noe,— 
Pa - poose and the squaw, 
Tom - a- hawks at _ side; 






From the hunt-er’s bow. 
Real - ly now, don’t you? 
Red Skin goes to war. 
We must run and _hide. (War whoop.) 
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Dance of the Autumn Leaves* 
By Margaret Ester 


CHARACTERS 
LEAVES—Six‘tccn Girls 
WIND—One Boy 


COSTUMES 


LEAVES—White dresses 
with autumn leaves. 


WIND—F lowing garment. 


Music for Dance: “Pebble Dance,” 
Timely Games and Songs for the Kin. 
dergarten, by C. S. Reed and Broch- 
unier, J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

(Join hands and form circle. Wind 
is in center of circle. Flutter hands in 


air. Repeat in concert first and second 
stanzas.) 


decorated 


I 
In autumn, bright autumn, 


Each little leaf is gay, 
We’re whirling and twirling 


(Whirl around.) 


Before we dance away. 
Oh! little leaves are gay and free, 


(Flutter hands.) 
On every autumn day. 


II 
Just whirling and twirling, 


(Whirl.) 
We circle in our play, 
(Circle around ring.) 
All lightly, all brightly, 
We cannot stop nor stay. 
(Wind blows here.) 


Oh, merry Wind, you blow too hard 
Upon this autumn day. 


DANCE OF THE LEAVES 


. Skip to right in circle (Count 8). 

. Skip to left in circle (Count 8). 

. Whirl around in place (Count 8). 

. Whirl around in place (Count 8). 
Repeat 1st and 2nd (Count 16). 

. Every other child takes child at 
his right as partner. They join 
right hands and skip around patt- 
ners (Count 8). 
Join left hands and skip around 
partners (Count 8). 

6. Repeat 1 and 2 (Count 16). 


III 
(Repeat in concert.) 


m OO De 


oO 


We're weary, so weary, 
(Move heads slowly.) 


We must have played too long, 
You’ve raced us, you’ve chased us, 
You are too big and strong. 


(Shake fingers at Wind.) 
Oh! let us rest a little while, 
And sing your sleepy song. 
(Slowly drop to floor and sleep.) 


(Wind sings “The Slumber Boat,’ 
or any other slumber song, then say 
the following to Leaves as they sleep) 


Poor little leaves, they are fast ast, 
Snug and warm from the frost they 
keep; 
(Taps Leaves on heads.) 


I’ll tuck them up in their winter bed 
And put a coverlet over their heads: 


(Spreads snow on Leaves.) 
*Poem adapted from Primary Education 
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“[T was 
fighting | 
for my 
home” 


























UPPOSE you suddenly realized that 

your home depended entirely upon 
you, and you simply didn’t feel equal to 
the responsibility? 

Such a predicament faced this young 
widow of Cincinnati — a seemingly hope- 
less future. And how she ‘“‘came through”’ 
will be interesting to you — and to every 
wife and mother. 

“T had never thought much about fi- 
nances,’’ she writes, “‘until I was left alone 
with my two small children. My husband 
had always been able to earn a good in- 
come and we had plenty. 

“But when he passed on I realized that 
we had spent our money as fast as he had 
earned it. There was very little left. Of 
course, I had the home, yet his life insur- 
ance did not entirely pay off the mortgage. 

“At first I was confused, and bewil- 
dered. But soon I found courage. I had 
heard of so many women who had gone to 
work and had succeeded. I believed I could 
do the same thing. I kept our maid and se- 
cured a position. 

“At first, the natural enthusiasm of do- 
ing something new carried me along. But 
soon I began to feel tired and worn. My 
days seemed so slow and tedious. I knew I 
was becoming less and less efficient — and, 
oh, how I tried! 

“Yet, in spite of everything there came 
a day when my employer told me frankly 
that I should have to do better or let some 
one else have my place. Can you under- 
stand how I felt? I was fighting 


your advertisements. The idea of a shoe 
helping me seemed preposterous, yet I 
couldn’t afford to overlook anything. 

“These Arch Preserver Shoes of mine 
marked the turning point for me. I know, 
and my friends know, that they not only 
saved my position, but that they have 
made my life happy — and safe! 

“T now go through the busiest day with- 
out thinking of my feet, without those old 
jumpy nerves, and without that awful 
weariness. I’m writing this to express my 
thanks.” 

When things must be done, then you 
realize the necessity of useful, active feet. 

Your feet can not be useful, they can not 
help, if they are abused. If they are uncom- 
fortable and complaining all the time, they 
will hinder you and drag you down. 

Yet it is so easy to have vigorous, com- 
fortable feet all through the day and eve- 
ning. Simply wear correct shoes that pro- 
vide a natural walking base, that protect 
your feet against straining and pinching. 

The reason why so many thousands of 
women are enthusiastically praising the 
Arch Preserver Shoe today is because it 4s 
a correct shoe. It answers every require- 
ment of the human foot. It is different in 
practically every feature from ordinary 
abusive shoes. 

A full width, permanently shaped to the 
foot, built-in arch bridge prevents the 
slightest tendency toward sagging and 
straining of the long arch of the foot, and 


also keeps the foot from rotating over side- 
ways; a flat inner sole, crosswise, prevents 
pinching; a special modeling of the inside 
gives the necessary support to the meta- 
tarsal arch; and finally, a new scientific 
fitting system assures just the right size 
for utmost comfort and smartest appear- 
ance. 

These and many other exclusive, patent- 
ed features account for the superiority of 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. Comfort has 
been concealed — this is a correct, natural 
shoe. And beauty is revealed — the patent- 
ed features do not interfere with the style. 
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TheSelby 
Shoe Co, 





You have the newest modes from Paris 
and New York. Further, because this shoe 
preserves the natural graceful shape of 
your feet, it also holds itself neat and trim 
as long as you wear it. 


Send the coupon for our new booklet, ‘‘A New 
World,"’ suggesting the many pleasant activi- 
ties and daily recreation made possible by the 
Arch Preserver Shoe. We'll also tell 
you the name of the dealer who has 
Arch Preserver Shoes for you and 
your children, 





for my home — for those I loved 
—and I was losing. 

“That one extra month he gave 
me to ‘get righted’ was terrible. 
Jumpy nerves, weariness beyond 
description, foot aches—it seemed 
I could hardly move around. It 
was then, in one of my most hope; 
less moments, that I read one of 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 603 7th St., Ports- 





























“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


a 


Look for trade-mark on 
sole and lini; 
guarantee. 
women and misses by 
only The Selby ShoeCo., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. For 
men and boys by only 
E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Ma: 


. Itis your 


ade for 


THE 


RCH SERVER 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 


Name 


P. O. 


mouth, O. Send tpaid booklet N.~03 
“A New World" and name of dealer. 


St. and No. 


State 


I usually buy my shoes from 
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Columbus Day Exercise 
By Alice E. Allen 


(May be recited by four children, 
each giving one stanza; or by three, all 
giving last.) 

A little ship, 
An ocean wide, 
A troubled crew, 
So terrified. 


A captain who, 
From dusk to dawn, 
Gave this command— 
“Sail on! Sail on!” 


A bird, a branch 
With berries red, 

A light—oh, joy, 
Land, land ahead! 


The flag of Spain 
Proudly unfurled— 
Columbus finds 
Our own New World! 
(School sings first and last stanzas 
of “America.”) 


An Indian Lullaby 


Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, little brown baby, 
Safe on the green branch so high, 
Shut your bright black eyes and go to 

sleep, baby, 
While the wood-wing sings, “Hush- 
a-by-by.” 


“Hush-a-by-hush,” ’tis the voice of the 
forest, 
“Hush-a-by-hush,” the leaves seem 
to say, 
“Hush-a-by-hush,” sing the wild birds 
in chorus, 


Up in the tree tops so far, far away. 


Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, swinging so 
gently, 
See, from the dark woods so cool and 
so deep, 
little gray squirrel, 
brown rabbit 


Are coming to see 


The the timid 


if papoose is 


asleep. 
Mother will watch by her little brown 
baby, 
Swinging aloft on the green branches 
so high, 
No harm can come to the little brown 
baby, 
Hush-a-by, rock-a-by, hush-a-by-by. 


Selected. 


Autumn Leaves 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


The leaves have turned from green to 
gold 
And red and orange and brown; 
Whenever gentle breezes blow 
They come a-dancing down. 


I watch them floating in the brook 
And make believe they’re ships, 
With fairy crews and precious loads, 

On long and dangerous trips. 


I like to wander in the woods, 
For there it smells so sweet, 

And where the leaves are lying thick, 
To walk with lagging feet. 


I like the little leaves of spring, 
They’re green and fresh and bright, 
But autumn leaves in colors gay 





Are such a pretty sight. 
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Columbus Acrostic 
By Effie Crawford 


C is for Christopher, who in days of 
yore, 
Was born in Genoa, on Italy’s shore. 


O is for Ocean, on which he did sail; 
No matter how stormy, he weathered 
the gale. 


L is for Land that he longed so to find, 

He left all his kindred and home ties 
behind. 

U for Unfriendly, which his mates 
proved to be; 

They threatened to throw him adrift in 
the sea. 


M is for Money, to aid in his task; 

The Queen, Isabella, gave all that he 
asked. 

B is for Boats. Their number was 
small, 

But patient their leader, and brave 
through it all. 


U for Untraveled, the path that he 
chose, 

But from it a nation, much cherished, 
arose. 


S for San Salvador, country he gave; 
Yet unloved and lonely, he went to his 
grave. 


ALL— 
So Columbus, you see, the name we 
have here: 
And these are the reasons we hold 
him so dear. 


Watch Your Step 
By Mae E. Sweatt 


(Each child is to be dressed like the character 
he represents.) 


J ACK-0’-LANTERN— 


I am a Jackie, 
Though very small. 

I stare through the window 
To scare you all. 


BLack CaT— 
I am a black cat. 
On Halloween, 
With Mistress Witch 
I may be seen. 


WITCH— 
I am a witch 
Who may carry you 
Off through the air, 
But no harm I’ll do. 


GHOST— 
On Halloween 
The ghosts appear, 
So watch your step 
Throughout the year. 


OwL— 
I am a wise old owl 
From Goblin-land. 
Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 
I’ll join your band. 


GOBLIN— 
I am a goblin, you know, 
So just watch out 
Or you soon will know 
That I’m about! 


ALL (sing to tune “Marching Through 
Georgia’”’)— 
We're off, we’re off, 
New fun now to find; 
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We'll seek, we'll seek, 
For fun of every kind; 

We'll scare the boys and girls we see 
This Halloween night, 

So watch when through darkness 
you’re going! 


The Dance of the Leaves 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


“Come on, let’s dance,” the gay Wind 
cried, 
“T’ll whistle you a song.” 
Then twirling, whirling, light and free, 
The Brown Leaves swept along. 


They danced upon their tiptoes, then 
Turned handsprings in the air, 
And dancing, prancing down the 
street— 
Brown Leaves were everywhere! 


They glided on the sidewalks; there 
They’d bounce and pounce and leap, 

But when the gay Wind went away— 
The Brown Leaves went to sleep! 


Wood Fairies in October 
By Cora Curtis Long 


Now all the woodland fairy folk 
Are happy as can be; 

They’re playing in the branches 
Of every tree you see. 


They hurry up, they scurry up, 
And when they’re near the top, 

They take a handy parachute, 
Then down they gayly drop. 


Some like the scarlet maple best, 
And some the sober ash; 

So each one picks his favorite, 
And up and down they dash. 


They hurry here, they scurry there, 
They skim and float and slide; 

They have the very greatest fun 
Whenever they collide. 


All through the bright October days 
Their merry frolics last; 

But people look and only say,— 
“The leaves are falling fast.” 


Halloween 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


I think that Halloween is lots of fun, 
Especially for little boys, you know, 
When folks pretend that goblins are a- 
prowling, 
And witches through the air a-riding 
go. 
We wrap ourselves in one of Mother’s 
bed-sheets, 
And with a jack-o’-lantern for a 
head 
We take our ticktacks and our paper 
lanterns 
And frighten people snuggled up in 
bed. 


Old Mr. 
angry, 
And Jones says he is “scared most 
fit to die’; 
But Mrs. Jones just laughs and says, 
“Here, Goblins, 
Come in and eat a piece of apple 
pie!” 
Now, Christmas day is fine and so’s 
Thanksgiving— 
And we have lots of sport, Fourth of 
July, 
But it’s mighty hard to beat old Hal- 
loween, 
When Mrs. Jones says, 
here’s your pie.” 


Smith pretends he’s very 


“Goblins, 
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Autumn 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Gaily dressed in gypsy gown, 
Dancing leaves come tripping down 
Over countryside and town, 

In autumn. 


Nuts through summer did abide 

Patiently their shells inside, 

Now they burst them open wide, 
It’s autumn. 


Golden ears of corn now glow 

Here and there along the row 

Which the farmer has laid low 
In autumn. 


Plumpish pumpkins in between 

Marching rows of shocks are seen; 

Just the kind for Hallowe’en— 
It’s autumn. 


Purple asters gaily nod, 

And belated golden-rod— 

After-thoughts, they seem, of God— 
In autumn. 


Hazy mists on purpling hills, 

Sunshine gold on tinkling rills, 

Beauty that the whole heart thrills— 
That’s autumn. 


Blushing beauty everywhere, 

In the sky, the earth, the air; 

God’s masterpiece beyond compare, 
Is autumn. 


A Halloween Good-Night 


By Mae E. Sweatt 
(Tune: “Goodnight, Ladies”) 
Good-night, children, good-night, chil- 
dren, 
Good-night, children, the witches are 
abroad. 
Far away they’ll ride to-night, ride to- 
night, ride to-night, 
Far away they’ll ride to-night, 
With broomsticks for their steeds. 


Black cats with them, black cats with 
them, 

Black cats with them, to guide them in 
their flight. 

Woe to those who scoff and laugh, scoff 
and laugh, scoff and laugh, 

Woe to those who scoff and laugh, 

They’ll haunt them in their dreams. 


Good-night, 
playmates, 

Good-night, playmates, we’ve had our 
merry time. 

Witches’ lanterns, shining _ bright, 
shining bright, shining bright, 

Witches’ lanterns, shining bright, 

Will light you home to-night. 


playmates, good-night, 


October 
By Margaret J. Acomb 


The tiny purple asters cover all the 
hillsides now, ; 

The leaves, like golden honey, drip 
from every tree and bough; 

The pumpkins play at hide and seek 
among the tented corn, 

That is waiting marching orders on 
some blithe and frost-crisp morn. 
Above, upon a sea of blue, with snowy 

clouds for sails, 
October’s ships of dreams come 0OD- 
ward, besting autumn’s gales; ; 
In the garden fastness the dahlia 
reigns, serene, 
For, colorful and lovely, she’s Au- 





tumn’s chosen queen. 
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SUBJECTS 


. 


“Why I think Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best hot 
drink for boys and girls’’—a letter 


not exceeding 300 words in length. First prize, _ 


$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“What the 30-day test of Postum 
has done for me’’—a letter not ex- 
ceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“How I make Postum—and why 


I like it best made my way’’— 
a letter not exceeding 300 words in length. 
First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; 
fourth, 3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of 
850 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 
10 prizes ‘of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 
each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 
prizes of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 
each; twelfth, 145 prizes of $1 each. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Could you use an extra 1000, 


Think of it, an extra thousand dropped in your lap! A thousand dollars to use as 
you choose! .. . How many wonderful ways to spend it! A new car! A 
trip abroad!.. Of course you could use that extra thousand. So, 


right now, make up your mind to be one of the winners — 


m POSTUM S 


10000 


C ontest 


Three big contests in one! Three first prizes of $1000 

each! 998 other prizes from $1 to $500! No tricks! 

No stunts! Just a little easy writing! Read the details. 
They may mean $1000 to you! 


OR group of these prizes is made to order for teachers—the prizes 
for letters on “Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the 
best hot drink for boys and girls.” 

The Postum hot lunch, installed according to the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan, has had remarkable success in schools throughout the country. 
Many teachers have written us, telling how scholarship and discipline 
have been aided, how health of pupils has been improved. Certainly 
no finer material could be found for letters in the Postum-made-with- 
milk contest. You, as a teacher, have a splendid opportunity to write a 
letter on this subject thatwillwina prize! Start preparing your entry now! 

You can win a prize, too, in the other contests—for letters on “What 
the 30-day test of Postum has done for me”’; and for letters on “How I 
make Postum—and why [I like it best made my way.” A one thousand 
dollar prize in each of these contests! Plus hundreds of other cash prizes! 

Thousands of persons have made the 30-day test—have used Postum 
in place of caffein beverages for thirty days, and become regular Postum 
users forever after! Before this contest started, we had received many 
letters on the results of this test—how using Postum banished that 
“tired feeling,” brought sound sleep, steadied nerves, improved digestion. 
Now write us a letter about your experience with Postum! It makes no 
difference whether you have used Postum all your life, or are only a 
beginner—you have the same chance to win a prize! " 

As you know, Postum comes in two forms—Instant Postum, prepared 
instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk; and 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. Some women prefer one; some like 
the other. Opinions differ, too, on whether Postum should be made 
strong, weak or “medium.” Tell us how you make Postum—and why 
you like it best made your way! Win $1000! . 

If you do not already have a copy of the Postum Hot Lunch Plan, 
use the coupon to order it. We will send with it, free for experimental 
use in your school, a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum. Have your principal 
sign the coupon—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own signature 
will be sufficient. © 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





EpucaTionau Dept., Postum Company, Inc. P.—N.1.—10-27 


Barrie Creek, Micu, 
Please send me free 50-cup tin of Instant Postum and school lunch plan. 











Name 
Street... FE. | EAC Te ONO Oe ERO Seem 
City .State 





In Canada, Canaptan Postum Company, 812 Metropoitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 


10 Ol cash prizes 





Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—lInstant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 
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RULES 


e 


1. You may write on any one or all of the 
subjects, and submit as many entries as 
you care to. 


NRO 


. Write the subject at the top of the first 
page of each manuscript you submit. 


w 


. Write plainly on one side of the paper 
only, Neatness counts. 


> 


Write your name and address on each 
manuscript. 

5. In case of ties, each tying contestant wi:! 
be awarded the full amount of each prize 
tied for. 


6. Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
of the judges as final. 


7. No communications will be acknowl- 
edged, and nomanuscripts will be returned. 


co 


. Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 
are not eligible. 


9. Address envelopes to P. O. Box 584-J, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


10. Manuscripts must be received before 5 
p-m., December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and 
addresses of prizg winners announced as early 
as possible in 1928, This contest is not limited 
to residents of the United States—it is open 
to everyone everywhere.) 


JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., 
former Health Commissioner of New York 
City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Sarah Field Splint, Home 
Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 











A Halloween Party 
By Charlotte Swaney 


CHARACTERS 
Mas_eE—Hostess 
HELEN 
BEss Invited Guests 
MARY 
HENRY 
JACK Brothers of the 
Tom girls. 
JOHN 


ScenE—Living room decorated as 
for Halloween party, Mable discovered 
dressed for party, busy with making 
last arrangements. Pop-corn bowl, 
apples, etc., on table. 


MABLE— 

They say that this is Halloween, 

When ghostly goblins may be seen: 

But I am not a bit afraid 

Of all that talk—I’m not dismayed. 

I’ve asked my dearest friends to be 

An hour or so right here with me. 

There’ll be nothing, I’ll declare, 

At this, my party, that will scare. 

(Sound of knocking.) 

Ah! There they are, right on the 

mark, 

Although the night is rather dark. 

(Opens door. Enter Mary, Helen 
and Bess.) 

You darling girls! This is just fine. 

You see my party’s all in line. 
Mary— 

I think it is! And I’m so glad! 

I never, never felt so sad. 

I thought that Helen, Bess, and I 

Would surely scream as we came by; 

So many, many horrid boys, 

Such ghosts and goblins and such 

toys! 

(Shudders and wrings hands. Sound 
of ticktack on window causes all to 
jump.) 

HELEN (much excited)— 
Oh, dear, I really do not know 
How I shall ever homeward go. 


MABLE (soothingly)— 
Now don’t you mind a bit, my dear, 
You'll stay all night with me right 
here. 


Bess (cheerfully)— 
And in the morning ’twill be quite 
fun 
To see the mischief they have done. 
MABLE (pointing to guests)— 
And now we'll to our party mind— 
You pop the corn—you apples shine. 
(Sound of groaning and moaning 
outside—girls jump and drop things 
on floor.) 
Bess (almost crying)— 
My goodness gracious sakes alive! 
I wish I could in some hole dive. 


(Recover slowly and start to work 
again.) 
MaBLe (shakily)— 
Oh, never mind—though I will say 
I wish Mother hadn’t gone away. 
Mary— 
I think that boys are horrid things. 
My brother’s got a pair of wings, 
Says he’s a. bat and will these wear, 
Some little girls to badly scare. 


(Others look frightened.) 


HELEN— 

I hope he doesn’t know we’re here, 

It would be like him— 

(Moaning and shuffling without. 
Girls jamp up again, huddle together 
and look towards door. Moans con- 
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tinue outside, and four sheeted figures 
enter. One speaks in deep voice, while 
others caper about.) 
First GHosT— 
This is the night of all the year— 
(Helen screams.) 
That ghosts and goblins do not fear 
(Mary screams.) 
To walk about and dance and shout. 
(Helen sinks to the floor in a faint. 
Sheeted figures hesitate and peer at 
her, then drop their sheets and are 
recognized by the girls.) 
MasBLE—Oh, Henry! 
Bess—Jack! 





| 


Mary—You horrid boys! 
HENRY (leader of the ghosts)— 
Oh, Sis, we truly meant no harm. 
(Turning to Tom) 
Tom, get some water. No alarm! 
Tom— 


Get some water! I should smile! 

We overdid our game a mile. 

(Henry bends over Helen and tries 
to lift her up.) 

To think we’d scare ’em into fits. 
MABLE (almost crying)— 

Oh, you boys are simply awful. 

I’d think you’d be a little careful, 





Hobgoblin Time 


Mavpe Woop Henry 
Mysteriously 


Katnartne Coney Samiti 
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1. When chills be-gin to prick the spine, And nights are full of fear, 
2. When gates and doorsteps frisk a-way With not a soul in _ sight, 





You know it’s most hob - gob-lin time, The weird-est time of year. 
And spir- it bu- gles round you play And you're most dead with fright; 
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When cab - ba - ges sail through the air And spec-tral show’rs of grain; 
And you're a - fraid to talk out loud, It’s ghost-ly Hal - low - een. 
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A-breaking up our party so 
When we had nowhere else to go. 
HENRY— 
Mable, we tried to have some fun, 
The same as all you girls have done. 
We thought we’d have a party, too, 
Since no one asked us here with you. 
(Tom returns with glass of water, 
Helen recovers just in time to save 
herself from a ducking.) 


JACK— 
Halloween is not what it used to be, 
With all the folks a-watchin’ ye, 
And all the farmers keepin’ dogs, 
And girls dressed up in their fine 
togs. 
JOHN (stepping forward)— 
See here! Let us be in your party, 
too. 
We have jack-o-lanterns not a few; 
We'll bring all kinds of nuts to 
crack, 
For clever tricks there’ll be no lack. 
We'll for our little scare atone, 
And see you girls get safely home. 
ALL GIRLS (gleefully)— 
Oh, that’s the very thing we’ll do! 
So run and get your lanterns, too. 
We'll nevermore our brothers scorn, 
But pop an extra lot of corn. 


(Boys start out, girls busy with work.) 


Halloween Motion Song 
By Grace L. Smalley 
(Tune: ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow") 


(Even number of primary children 
enter, dressed as ghosts and carrying 
jack-o’-lanterns, holding them in cir- 
cle of left arm.) 

We are jack-o-lanterns! bright, 

Lighting this October night. 
We’re made of pumpkins big? and 

round, 

That grew on _ vines 

ground.? 


along the 


Johnny found us in the corn, 
Only just this very morn. 
He cut our mouths! and made our 
eyes,5 
Now he won’t have his pumpkin pies. 


See us grin® and glare, and stare. 
Does it give you quite a scare, 

When we come running’ at you so, 
And keep on laughing, “Ho, ho ho”? 


Form® a circle, playmates, all, 
Marching® gayly round the hall; 

Laugh and sing—it’s lots of fun, 
When Halloween has just begun. 


Now how lightly we can trip. 
With our partners! we will skip, 
Make our bows!! and say, “Good- 
night,” 
Then quickly we will 
flight.12 


take our 


MOTIONS 
1. Hold up jack-o’-lanterns with both 
hands, then place them in circle of left arm 
again. 

2. Let right arm describe circle. 

3. Point to ground. 

4, Touch mouths of jack-o’-lanterns. 

5. Touch eyes of jack-o’-lanterns. 

6. Hold up lanterns again with both 
hands, 

7. Hold lanterns forward and run a few 
steps toward audience. 

8. Form circle, without joining hands. 

9. March in circle. 

10. Eaeh even numbered child steps for- 
ward to child ahead; they form partner 
and skip in circle, then back to places 12 
straight line, facing audience. 

11. Make bow. 

12. March from stage. 
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O benefits for you, and for your 
class, are accomplished by this Class- 
room Outfit: 


One: You have a novel and interest- 
* ing way to teach the method of 
oral hygiene most widely approved, today. 


Two ’ You have a class contest that is 

interesting in itself—with prizes 
of actual worth for the winners; an in- 
structive and beneficial “break” in daily 
routine—as long or as short as you like, 
and in which you will find no flagging 
of interest. 


Unusual Classroom Equipment 


It is known, of course, that few children— 

or adults—know how to brush their teeth 
effectively. Yet correct brushing takes 
no longer, is no harder, and is very 
simple to learn. 


Teeth must always be brushed 

away from the gums— with the inter- 

= \\ dental crevices, never across them. The 

J brush used must perfectly fit the in- 

f = ner dental arch —and tufts must 

be so spaced that crevices are pen- 
etrated and swept clean. 


This plan provides you with the 
most interesting and effec- 
tive means for teachin 

the correct method. 


Classroom Outfit Includes: 
TYPODONT 


An anatomically exact reproduction of juve- 
nile dental arch. It is practically indestruct- 
ible. A Dr. West’s Tooth Brush, for class 
use, is also provided. 

It has been found, without exception, that 
a typodont instantly arouses the interest of 
children. Structure of the dental arch is most 
clearly presented. It is of highest value in 
teaching proper methods of brushing teeth. 


Unique SCORE BOOK 
for Each Child 


This plan contemplates giving each child six 
Opportunities to demonstrate his or her pro- 
ficiency in correct brushing of teeth—using 
typodont and brush—following your instruc- 
tion and demonstration. 

A score book is furnished for each pupil. 
Fach book carries simple instructions to the 
child — with brief explanations of which 
you will approve. 


PRIZES for 
5 High-Score Winners 


Classroom Outfit includes five prizes for 
children who make highest scores. 

Each prize consists of: a Child’s size Dr. 
West's Tooth Brush (retail value 25c) and 
an Adult’s size (retail value 50c). Thus each 
winning child rewarded—and is also enabled 
to make a gift to Mother or Father. 
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ON TYPODONT USE— from “Oral Hygiene’’ 


This quotation is from an opinion of Charles N. West, D. D. S., 
recently published in “Oral Hygiene”: “I find that the most 
effective way to teach proper, effective brushing of teeth, is by 
demonstration, using a typodont. Rarely do I let a patient leave 
my office without such demonstration ... need for it is appalling.” 
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Unlike any other brush 
known—in modern size, 
design, and bristles! 


-------- 





EE to leachers 


teach children, by 


manual and visual demonstra- 
tion, the most effective way 
to brush and care for teeth 


Most brushing of teeth 


FFECTIVE 


because not rightly done! 
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To that end you are furnished with a 
“typodont”’ — reproduction of juvenile 


dental arch — and with a proper bru 


sh, 


It has been found that the typodont in- 
stantly captures children’s interest. And 
dentists have discovered that its use is 
the simplest, surest way to teach correct 


brushing. 
Hygiene” opinion, below.) 
Prizes, Record Cards, Everything 
Furnished 


(Note excerpt from “Oral 


Full instructions for use are sent with the 


outfit, Suggestions are included, taken 


from actual classroom work. 


Briefly, the plan includes a demonstra- 
tion made by you, before the class. After 


that, each pupil is given Opportunity 
show his or 


demonstration. cores are kept. 


to 


er prone in the same 
And 


prizes are awarded pupils scoring highest. 


Everything required is sent you. All 


_ need do is fill in and send the cou 


on 


clow. We suggest that you clip it right 
now. Needless to say, you incur no obli- 


gation of any kind. We do not know of a 


single instance in which this plan and equip- 
ment have failed to win enthusiastic approval 


of teachers who have accepted the offer. 


Tue Western Company, CuicaGo; Tur Waco 


Propucts Co., Lrp., Toronto, Canapa 


THE WESTERN CO., 
402 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send, free, your Classroom Oral Hygiene Out- 
fit—for number of pupils given below. This is to in- 
clude prises, typodont, Dr. West's brush, record cards, 
everything required. 
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Sir Safety Scout 
By Florence E. Peterson 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


K1nG CotE—Red cambric trousers, 
purple cambric cape trimmed in cot- 
ton batting, gold paper crown. 

BRowNIE CuieEF (Sir Safety Scout) 
—Brown cambric pajama suit, brown 
pointed cap. 

MoTHER Goose — Green  cambric 
Mother Hubbard dress, red cambric 
cape, black hat with high pointed 
crown and narrow brim. 

FAIRY QUEEN—Long white cheese- 
cloth dress, trimmed in tinsel, silver 
paper crown, fairy wand with tinsel 
star at end. 

Srx Farrires — Any light-colored 
dresses, with large bright-colored crepe 
paper wings. 

Stx BrRowNiEsS—Same costumes as 
Chief. 

Tom BrowN—Ordinary clothes. 

Miss Murret—Bright blue Mother 
Hubbard dress and small white apron. 

Jack HorNeEr—Bright-colored cam- 
bric suit with tight trousers, bolero 
jacket and white blouse with large 
white collar. 

Mary ContTrary—Pink Mother Hub- 
bard dress, large drooping hat with 
black ribbon streamers. 

Humpty Dumpty—Green cambric 
suit, red and white striped collar, green 
pointed shoes. 

Mary—Any bright-colored dress. 

Jack—Same costume as Jack Hor- 
ner. 

J1tu—Yellow Mother Hubbard dress. 

Pretty Mam—Pink cambric dress in 
colonial style, with cotton challie pan- 
niers and collar. 

As many children as desired for 
Acrostic. 


Scene I 


(King Cole seated on throne. Throne 
may be chair covered with couch cover 
and placed on raised platform. Brown- 
tes seated cross-legged on floor at either 
side of King.) 

KING CoLE—I have called you to- 
gether to see if we can find a way to 
help the little children of Humantown 
to obey the Rules of Safety. It grieves 
my heart sorely to see so many little 
children losing their lives every day or 
becoming crippled for life. Have you 
any plan to suggest? 

BROWNIE CHIEF—Yes, your majesiy. 
My band of Brownie Scouts have 
thought out a plan which might help 
them to be more careful. We, too, are 
much troubled about the number of 
serious accidents which happen every 
day. 

KING CoLE—Relate your plan, O 
Brownie Chief. 

BROWNIE CHlEF—Our plan is this, 
your majesty—to ask Mother Goose if 
she will let us use some of her children 
to show the little folks of Humantown 
how accidents happen when the Safety 
Rules are not obeyed. 

KING CoLtt—Good! Good! That is 
a fine idea, Brownie Chief. Hasten to 
Mother Goose Village and tell your 
plan to dear old Mother Goose. If she 





approves, request her to bring her | 
children and appear before us one week | 
hence. 


bidding, your majesty. 


BROWNIE CHIEF—I hasten to do your | 
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SCENE II 

(King Cole and Fairy Queen on 
thrones. Fairies standing on either 
side. Brownies seated on floor in front 
of Fairies. Brownie Chief enters.) 

BrRowNie CuHIEF— Your majesty, 
everything is in readiness. 

KiNG CoLE—Very well then, Brownie 
Chief, proceed with the demonstration 
of your plan. 

BROWNIE CHIEF (to other Brownies) 
—Tom Sharp Eyes, you station your- 
self here. You are to be the traffic offi- 
cer, you know. The rest of you may be 
street cars or automobiles as you are 
needed. All right, Mother Goose, we’re 
ready. 

(One Fairy recites each rhyme; 
characters act them in pantomime.) 

First FArY— 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 

Tom Brown had such a shock. 
He touched a live wire, 
Which set him afire, 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 

(The fairy who recites this rhyme, 
steps out and covers Tom with a piece 
of red crepe paper as he falls. He 
picks it up and goes off stage.) 

FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—Any wire 
may be a live wire. I will let it alone. 


SECOND FAIRY— 
Little Miss Muffet, 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Playing with matches one day. 
Her dress caught afire, 
A calamity dire, 
And burned Miss Muffet away. 
(Fairy steps out and covers Miss 
Muffet with paper as she falls. Miss 
Muffet picks it up and goes off stage.) 
FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—I will not 
play with matches or fire. 
THIRD FAIRY— 
Little Jack Horner, 
Ran round a corner, 
Not looking to left or to right. 
The doctor came, 
Said he’d always be lame, 
Now Jack looks out for cars he 
may sight. 
FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—When cross- 
ing a street, I will cross at crosswalks 
only. I will look left then right. 


FouRTH FAIRY— 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 
Played in the street one day; 
She didn’t hear the auto near, 
And again she’ll never play. 
(Mary limps off stage after Brownie 
auto has hit her and knocked her down.) 
FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—I will play 
on the sidewalks, playground or yard; 
not in the street. 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


FIFTH FAIRY— 
Humpty Dumpty played on the 
track, 
A car ran into him, kerwhack! 
All the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men, 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. 
(Humpty Dumpty limps off stage 
after Brownie car has struck him.) 
FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—I will stand 
still after I get off a street car and look 
both ways. 


SIXTH FaIRY— 
Mary took a rubber bail 
To school with her one day, 
She chased it clear across the 
street, 
Now on crutches walks, they say. 
(Mary limps off stage after Brownie 
auto has struck her.) 
FAIRIES AND BRowNiES—If I go into 
the street after my ball, I will slow up 
first and look both ways. 


First FaryY— 

Jack and Jill slid down the hill, 

In Jack’s brand new red sled, sir; 

Jack just missed the big street car, 

And Jill’s mother then did scold 
her. 

(Fairy who says this, steps out and 
takes Jill by the arm and shakes her 
finger at Jill as they go across stage. 
Fairy returns to place.) 


FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—I will not 
use skates or coaster where many cars 
or automobiles run. 


SECOND FAIRY— 
“Where are you going my pretty 
maid?” 
“I’m going to market, sir,” she 
said. 
“Why do you look up and down the 
street?” 
“That’s a Safety Rule, sir, hard 
to beat.” 


FaIRY QUEEN—This is the camp fire 
that Jack didn’t put out. 

(Camp fire is boy in red cambric cape 
and red cap. He kneels on floor of 
center stage and puts his hands on 
floor.) 

This is the wind that fanned 
The camp fire that Jack didn’t put 
out. 

(Girl dressed in light blue dress and 
blue paper cap with streamers of blue 
paper tied to her wrists, stands near 
camp fire and fans it.) 

This is the forest where dwelt 
The wind that fanned 
The fire that Jack didn’t put out. 


(As many children as desired, with 
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October and November Entertainment 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. Contains: Little Plays and Recitations 
Autumn Festivals; Dramatizations of Hiawatha’s Childhood; Dia- 
logues, Plays, Recitations, and Music for Columbus Day; Nearly 100 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Contains: Recitations for Primary 
Grades; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar 
, Tunes; Dialogues, Plays, and Music; Stories. 


Each of the Above Books Contains 192 pages. Price 40 cents. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 
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green paper caps, and arms held out. 
stretched, to represent trees.) 

These are the houses 

On the edge of 

The forest where dwelt 

The wind that fanned 

The fire that Jack didn’t put out, 

(Several children, with red caps, 

stand in couples with hands joined 
above their heads.) 

These are the people who lived in 

The houses on the edge of 

The forest where dwelt 

The wind that fanned 

The fire that Jack didn’t put out. 

(One child goes in each “House.”) 

Gone are the people, 

Gone are the houses, 

Gone is the forest, 

Because of the fire that Jack didn’t 


put out. 
(As Queen says this last part, the 
children representing the _ different 


characters, kneel. Queen and the Wind 
cover them with a large black cloth. 
They remain in kneeling position for a 
moment. Then Fire characters get up 
and file off stage.) 


KING CoLE—Call them all back, 
Brownie Chief, and Mother Goose with 
them. (All file in and kneel before 
King.) Arise, Brownie Chief. From 
henceforth you shall be known as Sir 
Safety Scout, a knight of the noble 
band of Safety Scouts. And now we 
want you and your band and these 
dear children of Mother Goose to go 
to Humantown and show them what 
happens when Safety Rules are dis- 
obeyed. 


BROWNIES (step forward)—dJust a 
minute. We have a song to sing. 
(Sing to tune of “Tipperary.”) 
It is better to be safe than sorry, 
Is our motto so true; 
And you need have no cause for 
worry, 
If you heed this motto, too; 
A long life is what we’re after, 
Our arms and !egs all whole, 
So we stop and look from left to 
right— 
A safe town’s our goal. 
(Eleven children enter, dressed in 
white and wearing green paper caps 
trimmed in white—safety colors. Each 
carries a green letter.) 


S is for Service to others we show, 

A is for Accidents we avoid, you know. 

F is for Fairness in work and in play, 

E is for Everyone we help on the way: 

T is for Tracks that we cross with 
care, 

Y is for Yards; we always play there. 


S is for Speed laws we try to obey, 
C is for Crossings where we look each 


way; 

O is for Old folks we help when they're 
slow, 

U is for Umbrellas we peek around 
80; 

T is for Trucks we never hitch on, 

S is for Someone who’ll grieve when 
we’re gone. 
(All join in singing Brownies’ song 

as they march off stage in couples.) 


Our Land 
By Lillian M. Jones 


Columbus came and found our land 
A long, long time ago; 

And that is why Columbus Day 
Is kept each year, you know. 
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Teacher Helps 





This Attractive, Colored 


Health Poster— 


Picturing a school lunch scene 
with beautiful orange grove 
background—with 40 minia- 
ture outline reproductions, in 
pad form for children to color. 


These valuable aids for art or 
drawing classes; also for 
health and nutrition classes, 
are free for the asking. 


A New Feature 


is the height-weight table and 
record blank on back of each 
miniature poster, which gives 
the teacher or school nurse 
(without cost) this valuable 
tecord for each pupil. 


A School Lunch Bulletin 


With menu suggestions for the 
mid-morning and school lunch 
will also be included for those 
interested in the subject. 


S CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Uniformly Good 
Oranges... Lemons 


Div. 310-A, Box 530, Station “C,” 
Los Angeles, California. sal 
' Please send me the following mate- 
tials indicated by check marks below: 
im FREE Classroom Poster 
and Miniatures with 
height-weight tables. 
{"] FREE School Lunch 
Bulletin, 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, \ 











Name of School... 
School Address 
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The First Year 
By Emily Guiwits 


b ae: have considered many things 
you should do when you go out as 
teachers. I am going to warn you 
about a few things you ought not to do 
—that you absolutely must not do, if 
you wish to succeed. And I am sure 
my “don’t’s” will fit in with your long 
list of “do’s.” 

When you sign your contract, be 
sure you have in mind exactly what 
you are agreeing to do. You are be- 
coming a member of a firm organized 
to pull together for the welfare of the 
business. You are hired not merely 
to teach your grade or subject, but al- 
so to do teamwork with your superin- 
tendent and fellow-teachers. Get this 
fact into your minds: the superintend- 
ent is hired by the Board to be the head 
of the school, and each teacher is 
hired to work under his supervision. 
When the day comes that you can no 
longer do this, leave. 

There are fifty incidental things a 
day that your superintendent does for 
which he is not paid. He does them 
for the welfare of the school of which 
you are temporarily a part. If he asks 
you to do some few of these things, do 
them—not grudgingly, but in a big, 
splendid way. Most of all, be depend- 
able; and be especially dependable in 
emergencies. Years ago I read an ar- 
ticle, one sentence of which has stayed 
in my mind: “It is the part of the 
blanket that hangs over the edge of 
the bed that keeps you warm.” Do 
you get the idea? So when Friday 
comes and you are tired and perhaps 
have plans for Saturday, and your su- 
perintendent says, “I wonder if you 
could come over to-morrow and help 
me do this, or this,’ show your calibre 
and give your help largely and roy- 
ally. I will mention this point again: 
whatever you do, do splendidly; what- 
ever you give, give royally. You owe 
it to yourself, each one, to be fine and 
high-powered and generous. What 
you do and the way you do it is all 
that really concerns you; how your 
service is received is wholly outside of 
your responsibility. 

When you go into a small town as 
teacher, be sure you have a right 
sense of values. You whose homes 
are in the larger towns have been 
warned against the patronizing atti- 
tude so dangerously easy to adopt. 
Remember you are hired to teach the 
children, not to develop inferiority 
complexes in the parents. Some years 
ago a young woman went to a small 
high school in south-central Nebraska 
to teach. Living in this town are 
friends of mine. I wrote to them about 
this young woman, and they asked her 
to dinner the first Sunday she was 
there. She adopted a patronizing tone 
and talked down to them from the im- 
mense height of her four years in col- 
lege. My friend and her husband ex- 
changed a sly glance now and then; 
you see they had lived in Detroit be- 
fore moving to this small town a few 
years before. This teacher missed 
a number of Sunday dinners that 
might have been hers if she had 
adopted a different attitude that day. 

You should go into this new town in 
the certainty that the School Board 
members are your friends, and expect 
you to make good. They have paid you 
the highest compliment in their power 
to give when they selected you from 
a large number of applicants. They 
decided that you were the best risk 
among the many unknowns asking for 
the work they wanted done. Show them 
that their confidence in you was not 
misplaced. School Board memberg, in 
the main, are splendid, unselfish men 
and women. They handle a hard job 
—this managing the affairs of the 
school—most often without pay. Re- 
member, I say, that your Board expect 
you to succeed, and are your friends. 

The chance is that you will find your- 
self in the midst of some kind of com- 
munity row. This seems almost inevi- 
table—a quarrel between churches, be- 
tween Board factions,—almost any- 
thing will do to start it, and almost 
nothing will stop it when once started. 

(Continued on page 103) 






Delightful New Way to 
Earn Money at Home! 


ERE is a simple, new easy plan by which you can 

quickly have an income of your own, Every- 

where beautiful crepe paper flowers are in 
demand for decoration and for personal wear. The 
smartest shop windows are showing them. They are 
the popular decoration for parties, luncheons, dinners, 
banquets, for schoolroom, lodge room or church. They 
are ideal for gifts. 


Lovely Crepe Paper Flowers 
So Easy to Make and Sell 


And now by a fascinating new method—the Dennison -craft 
Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making— you can learn 
to make these lovely flowers so quickly that you can have an 
income selling them at once. Yes, even though you have had 
no experience whatever, you can make flowers as natural as 
though freshly picked from the garden, so perfect your friends 
will insist they are real. , 

In no other way can you start making money 50 easily, so 
quickly and at such little cost. Think of it. You can buy a few ma- 
terials in the morning, follow the simple instructions in your 
Course and in a surprisingly short time have your flowers all 
made and ready to sell. “I have already sold 10 dozen sweet 
peas,” writes Etta M. Andrews of Worcester, Mass. “Ihave sold 
all the American Beauties I made,” says Miss Marion Miller of 
Elleaville, N. Y. Hundreds are writing us to tell of their success. 


You Start At Once 


You will besurprised how easily you learn and what fun it is tomake 
flowers this new way. There is no tedious practicing, no delay getting 
ready. The very day you receive your Course you can proudly show 
your family and friends beautiful flowers you have made yourself. 
And soon you can make in part of an afternoon or evening a dozen 
gorgeous roses, a great bowl of flaming poppies, any kind 
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Simple! 


These illustrations, greatly reduced show 
howevery stepin flower making is pictured 

e complete Course « ins more than 
300illustrations fromactual photographs 








By this fascinating, easy plan you 
learn to make not merely three or four 
kinds of flowers, but roses, sweet peas, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, poppies, 





lilies, a ~ b 
actually 


more than 60 varietles. 


















of flowers your fancy chooses, 


Three Big Books 


This new method comes to you in three generous volumes 
9 x 12 inches in size, printed in large clear type and hand- 
somely bound in coversin four colors, They contain theclear- 
est possible step-by-step directions and more than 300 pho- 
tographic illustrations, You are told just what materials are 
required for each flower, what quantity, what colors, Then 
you are shown how tocut your materials, how to make the 
separate parts, how to assemble them, how to 
shape the flower to perfect form. For every 
flower, patterns are provided in full size, And 
finally, you are told how to make money from 
crepe paper flowers inspare timeor ina business 
of your own, 


How to Get Started 


The best part of all about this new plan is 
that it costs so little and it is 80 easy to 
start, You might wellexpectsuchacourse 
to cost $10 or $15 or even $25, but we want 
every woman and girl who loves flowers 
to know the happiness of making them, 
and everyone who wants to make money 
at home to beable to do so quickly. So the 
price has been set to cover barely the cost 
of placing the Course in your hands, And 
even this small cost you do not pay until 
you receive your Course, 


Send No Money! 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below 
and when the packagecomes, pay the post- 
man only $2, plus the few cents postage, 
and the Course is yours. Furthermore, if 
when you have carefully inspected the 
books and the outfit, you do not consider 
the Course worth many times this small 
cost, simply return it and we will gladly 
refund your money, 












Materials 
If you will send this coupon at once, we will include with your 
Course absolutely free an outfit of materials—Dennison crepe in 
a variety of colors, wire, paste, everything you need tostart mak- 
ing flowers at once, This is a special offer to help you get started 
quickly, but tomakesureof receiving the outfit, send coupon now, 
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DENNISON-CRAFT, Dept. 24-F Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me at once by parcel post the Dennison-craft Home Course 
in Crepe Paper Flower Making and the Free Outfit of Materials. I will 
pay the postman $2 in full payment for the Course, plus the few cents 
postage. It is understood that if I am not more than satisfied, I may 
return the Course within 10 days and you will refund my money. 





Street or R. F. D. 


City 
Note: If you prefer, or if you might not be at home when the postman calls, 
you may send $2 (check or money order) with this Coupon and the Course 
and Outfit will be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here........... 








Why not let us send you 
at the same time, some of 
the famous Dennison in- 
struction booklets—and a 
copy of the Party Maga- 
zine, Simply check those 
you want and enclose 10 
cents for each, 

...-Crepe Paper Costumes 
...-Table Decorations 
.--.Sealing Wax Craft 


....Weaving Paper Rope 


.---The Party Magazine 
(20 Cents) 
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Pleasure 
and benefit 
from its cooling 

soothing flavor 
of fresh mint leaves. 
































































The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task. 
Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted from 


k Ill—For First Half well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con- 


Book IV—For Second Half 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 


Ww words that the young pupil should know are devel- 


PREPAID PRICES oped with frequent repetition. 
: Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers | work so that the little reader will start each new 


FIRST YEAR 
Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 


term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 
18 Cents Per Copy The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers | 2ppearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 
24 Cents Per Copy and lesson is illustrated in color. 
20 Per Cent Discount from If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 
Above Prices on Orders for necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. As 


supplementary readers they offer material well grad- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY ( nehies? rrice 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


15 or More Copies. 
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How to Teach Spelling 
(Continued from page 31) 


said that the 40 per cent difference 
found above is accidental, a result of 
what the statistician calls inadequacy 
of the random sample. Let us exam- 
ine this proposition. If we find that 
the words used by the children only are 
of the same general types as those used 
by adults only, there would be some 
ground for this argument. If, how- 
ever, we find that the distinctive por- 
tions of the two vocabularies are com- 
posed of different types of words, it 
would be difficult to support the view 
that word usage is the same in the two 
cases. Table I shows the kinds of 
words found only in the vocabulary of 
children. 


TABLE I 


Analysis of Words Used by Children 
Only 








Number of 
Different 


Category Wasa 
ords 





School 
Stories and adventure 





Clothing _.... 
Miscellaneous 











Total 2,437 

A similar table was prepared for the 
adult-only words, after they had been 
carefully classified as to type. The 
adult-only words were found to fall in- 
to the following categories: abstract 
and general, business and professional, 
social and political, domestic, recrea- 
tional and religious. The difference in 
type between the childhood and adult 
words, the reader will observe, is very 
marked. The two sets of categories 
are almost wholly different, and, after 
all, is not this result quite in agree- 
ment with common sense? Children 
and adults use many words in common, 
but there is a distinctive element in the 
vocabulary of each. On the side of the 
children, this distinctive element con- 
sists of words referring to school and 
home, stories and adventure, animals 
and flowers, conduct and play, food, 
health, and clothing; while, on the side 
of the adult, it consists of words of gen- 
eral and special application acquired 
only after a certain degree of maturity 
of mind and expansion of interest. In 
fact, it seems clear, in the light of this 
study, not only that there is a real dif- 
ference between the writing vocabulary 
of children and that of adults, but also 
that this difference is a result of a dif- 
ference in psychological maturity. As 
we become old we put away childish 
things and reach for others more in 
keeping with our years. In the corre- 
spondence of adults tiger, elephant, gi- 
ant, Indian, kite, and sled receive no 
notice, but they appear in every one 
of the five childhood vocabularies. On 
the other hand, candidacy, delegation, 
agency, capitalization, formula, edito- 
rial, garment, homestead, and the like, 
used by the adults, occur in none of 
the vocabularies of children. 


A LocicAL COMBINATION OF THE Two 
METHODS 


Since there is a real difference be- 
tween the word usage of children and 
that of adults, it is evident that strict 
adherence to the sociological principle 
of vocabulary derivation will result in: 
(1) depriving the child of many words 
that belong at his psychological level, 
and (2) supplying him with many 
words beyond his psychological level. 

The defenders of this principle argue 
energetically that the curriculum should 
be constructed on the basis of perma- 
nent values, not temporary ones. They 
subordinate the interests of childhood 
to those of adult life. To them, as sug- 
gested earlier, education is to be re- 
garded as preparation for life, not life 
itself. To them the standards of ma- 
turity are the standards for every level 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 





202 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 20 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY GUC 
Lower Prices in Quantities--See Below 











The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’? which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 

Alouette 4ast Rose of Summer 

America , zaugh Provoker, A 

America the Beautiful zead, Kindly Light 

Annie Laurie Lightly Row 

Anvil Chorus 4ittle Bo-Peep 

Auld Lang ayme zittle Man, A 

Baa! Baal lack Sheep Loch Lomond 

Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public sreley, The 

Blue Bells of Scotland .ove’s Old Sweet _ Song 

3room, The (Round) 4uther’s Cradle Hymn 


facDonald’s Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 


3ull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 
Mite d 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 


‘radle Song—Brahms Michigan, My Michigan 
Jarling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 
Jeck the Hall My B 


onnie i 
My Faith Looks Up to 


[Thine Eyes 
My Old Kentucky Home 


Jixie 
Jrink to Me Only With 
farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Betb- 
First Noel, The sd ehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 


Go Down, Moses 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
i Onward, Christian 


We Meet Again ' 
God Bless Our Native iers 
Land Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Robin _Redbrea: 


Graduation Song st 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked in the Cradle of 








Hail to the Chief the Deep 5 

Hark! The Herald Angels Scotland’s Burnin 
Sing Tara’s Halls (Round) 

Harp That Once Thro’ 


Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Home, Sweet Home 
How Can I_ Leave Thee 
How D’Ye Do 
Illinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming . 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


1 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low {io 
Swing Low, Sweet Char. 
here's Music in the Ai 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings @ 
Jingle Bells Orient Are ' 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallow 
Joy to the World Homeward Fly Were 
Juanita When You and I 
Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie hed 

eep the Home Fires While Shepherds Wate 

Burnin Their Flocks |. t i 
Keller’s E merican Hymn Work, for the Nighi 
Killarney Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as yo 
need for your school. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in a song b00 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company; 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lows 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, 6 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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EMBLEM 


A Safeguard to 
FIRST-QUALITY 
Health-Giving 


SAUERKRAUT 


HE National Kraut Packers Association 

has a new message for the splendid 
body of school teachers, readers of the 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans who 
have been so helpful in spreading the news 
of the health value of Sauerkraut to thou- 
sands of pupils and their parents—and to 
the 50,000 new teachers who begin their 
work this fall. It is the story of the em- 
blem shown above—a story which the 
teachers, we feel, will welcome. 

The Association members, aware of their 
responsibility, as Sauerkraut is becoming 
a national dish, naturally, want the teach- 
ers, the pupils and their parents to have 
only the best. They have, therefore 
adopted the emblem printed herewith. 
This emblem now appears on all cans and 
containers packed by licensed members 
of the Association—it can be used only by 
such members. 

It means—wherever you see it—FIRST 
QUALITY SAUERKRAUT — Sauerkraut 
made in the cleanest factories, in the 
most sanitary way, and in conformity with 
the United States Government standards. 
It has the proper color, uniform shredding 
and correct lactic content. 

The country is grateful to the teachers 
for the great work they are doing in safe- 
guarding the health of their charges, and 
overcoming malnutrition. No one—not 
even the parent—is doing so much to 
teach the young the ways of right living 
and right thinking. They know the close 
relationship between the physical and 
mental states. 

And members of the National Kraut Packers 
Association, too, are grateful to the teachers for 
their invaluable aid, To them is largely due the 
widespread acceptance of this wonderful, nutri- 
tious, wholesome and economical food—with its 
vitamins for growth, its lactic ferments to keep 
the intestinal tract free from disease-producing 
germs, and its mineral salts for the bones and 
teeth, with iron for the blood. 

We ask you to inform your pupils of this Em- 
blem and what it stands for, so that their par- 
ents, when they buy Sauerkraut, will look for it. 
It means First Quality Sauerkraut-—good for 
the children and adults—and always First 
Quality Sauerkraut. 

, Send for as many copies of the booklet, 

Sauerkraut as a Health Food” as you can use 
to advantage. It will tell you what Metchnikoff, 
Kellogg, Arnold, Wiley and scores of other 
authorities say about Sauerkraut, and give you 


49 new ways of serving this delectable dish. The 
booklet is free. 
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THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 










Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
Send for this 
Interesting Booklet F REE 
Seepage tia mes | 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio | 


Please send me postpaid................ copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut asa Health | 
» With new tested recipes. I am a 


| 
: teacher in School. | 
| 





District No. 











Address 


Gity and State ~~ 


Name | 
| 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of immaturity. They confuse ultimate | 
objectives with the stages by which 
these objectives are attained. They fail | 
to see that there are various levels of | 
maturity and that the training at any 
level must be appropriate for the needs 
of that level. For a hundred years we 
have been making vast progress to- 
ward the emancipation of childhood. 
This progress will not be interrupted 
for long by the reactionary view under 
discussion. On the contrary, there is 
every indication that the nature of the 
child as well as the need of the adult 
will each play a part in the selection of 
the materials of instruction. One of 
the best indications of the present trend 
is found in the composite statement of 
the Committee on Curriculum-Making 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (1926), from which the 
following is taken: 


“We would stress the principle that in 
the selection and validation of curricu- 
lum-materials expert analysis must be 
made both of the activities of adults and 
of the activities and interests of children. 
The data from adult life go far to deter- 
mine what is of permanent value; the 
data from child life go far to determine 
what is appropriate for education in each 
stage of the child’s development.” 


In the construction of a spelling vo- 
cabulary for public-school use, the 
writer has proceeded on the following 
assumptions: (1) that the most im- 
portant constituent of the minimal 
spelling vocabulary is a list of words 
of relatively high frequency in the 
written discourse of both children and 
adults; (2) that words of especially 
high frequency in the usage of children 
should be included in the minimal list, 
regardless of adult usage; (3) that 
words of especially high frequency in 
the usage of adults should be included 
in the minimal list, regardless of the 
usage of children, but care should be 
taken to allocate these words to the 
seventh and eighth grades. It may be 
remarked that the common element 
constitutes by far the largest portion 
of this vocabulary, totaling 3,031 
words, or about 85 per cent of the com- 
plete list. It may also be stated that 
the size of this list is determined by 
statistical data which show that it 
would be uneconomical to attempt to 
teach thoroughly more than 3,500 to 
4,000 words. With this number we can 
anticipate between 98 and 99 per cent 
of the running words which the child 
will be called upon to write. By teach- 
ing 10,000 more we could not prepare 
him for the remaining 1 to 2 per cent. 
The child will be expected, however, to 
supplement his minimal list at inter- 
vals all through life, the theory being 
that it is more economical to do this 
than to attempt to teach each child the 
enormous number of words _infre- 
quently used. 


Our Ten-Cent Project 
By Helen Marrs 


An interesting project in which my 
pupils are participating is an imagi- 
nary tour from San Francisco to New 
York. 

On a ten-foot strip of wrapping pa- 
per, which any storekeeper will be glad 
to give a teacher, draw an irregular 
line with a red pencil. At one end of 
this line write “New York” and at the 
other end write “San Francisco.” Then 
with a blue pencil place at intervals 
along this line the names of twenty in- 
tervening cities. Tack this map on the 
wall. Have the pupils decide how they 
want to travel: in an automobile, an 
aeroplane, a buggy, a train, a covered 
wagon, or as a comical figure, walking. 
Pictures of all of these things may be 
cut out of magazines and pasted on 
cardboard. 

For each perfect lesson the pupil ad- 
vances one city, while an imperfect les- 
son sets him back one. The pupils find 
that this is a hard trip; but because it | 
is difficult they try all the harder to | 
prevent a blowout or any accident that 
will force them to go back for repairs. 

The only expense attached to this 
device is ten cents for thumb tacks. 
These are used to keep the various ve- 
hicles in place on the map. 
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Pictured Knowledge 


For Grade Teachers and Children | 


The only set of educational books making a specialty of appeal- 
ing to the child during its early, impressionable years, when the 


need is greatest. 


Ideal for stimulating interest in every department of grade 


school work. Facts presented 


standpoint of the child, clothed in his every day experiences, so 
that they are certain to interest and inspire. 
‘“‘It is the best thing of its kind that I have ever seen— You have made a real 
contribution to the boy and girl life of our country.”’ 
A. E. Winship, Editor—Journal of Education. 


“PICTURED KNOWLEDGE is certainly of unusual interest, and I quite 
appreciate its practical value in the hands of an eager student or a suggestive 


by picture and story, told from 














teacher.” Nicholas Murray Butler, President—Columbia University. 
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After a thorough test of PICTURED KNOWLEDGE we feel 
that the above chart correctly shows the relation of PICTURED 
KNOWLEDGE to other books for the grades. 


Colo. 


Co.SyptU/of Schools Colorado Sprgs. 


Co., Supt. Dallas Co. Dallas, Texas 


A: SK. of-Schools aball, Nebr. 
Director w MA gern Tossts 


School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


AM FatauR 
Prin#/Jr. Ls Lincoln, Kans. 
Supt. of Schools’ Belleville, Kansas 


up f Schools Lincoln, Kansas 


hes le: McCracken, Kans. 
ools, ec.. Kans. 


¢ 
Supt. of Schools, 
Sylvan Grove, Kansas. 


supt. of Schoo A, Mo. 


CO tty 
Teacher, Public Schools, 
Drexel, Missouri. 


Special Offer To Schools 


Ten Volumes — Library Buckram Binding 
$49.90. Full set sent on approval and ten 
days examination if desired~ with 84 page 
Teacher's Plan Book or descriptive literature 
FREE on request of superintendent. 
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Ten Volumes—32 Departments—38000 pictures 
—84 page Teacher’s Plan Book—correlated 
subjects—projects—monthly Service Magazine 
—Loose Leaf Extension Service. 


Marshall Hughes Company, 2233 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


Special Openings for District Managers and Local Representatives 


EZ oh 
Ge ne Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Supt. of Schools, Canon City, Colo. 


Sho FS Mm Mheney 
Supt. Colorado School 


for Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


fine of Hinsdale School, 


Puedlo, Colorado. 


Teacher , Retardate, Pueblo Jr. 
High School Pueblo, Colorado. 


avaria Rural High School, 
Bavaria, Kans. 


Princo. 






te Grade hools Pontana, Kansas. 


Prin. High School Fairview, Kans. 


Mand 


Prin. of High'S hool, Blue Mound, Kand@ 


Ke. ® a7, Cevepts, Kansas. 


4 
Supt. of Schools” Mtn. View, Okla. 


fee Publ 4 ‘Schools, 


Renfrow, Okla. 


COUPON 





a 
Marshall Hughes Co., 
2223 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
You may send me— 
[ ] 84 Page Teacher’s Plan Book. 
{| Descriptive Literature and Pages. 


| |] Complete 10 volume set of Pic- 
tured Knowledge for 10 days 
free examination. I understand 
no obligation is incurred. 


| ' | Check here if interested in one 
of our positions, NI 10-27 


_ 
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HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN SOMETHING 
FOR THEIR SCHOOL ROOM BY 
SELLING CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Stimulate their pride and interest now by letting them earn a globe, 
or a map, a Victrola, or some library books to use throughout the year. 


Our Christmas package contains 2 calendars and an assortment of 15 other 
Sold by the pupils at 25c each. 
each one can surely sell a package— 


cards. Sells to you at 15c each. 
Ask your pupils what they can do 


some can sell a dozen to their relatives and friends. 


Send $3.75 for 25 packages and earn $2.50 

Send $7.50 for 50 packages and earn $5.00 

Send $15.00 for 100 packages and earn $10.00 
We pay parcel post on cash orders. 


Order now and have the sales made while the weather is good, 
and then you will have your new equipment for 
the whole school year. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











Individual Name Pencils 
“The Gift Useful’? 
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With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 
For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, neatly 
imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three, 
Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, Easter, and the 
Holiday Season by placing your order for “Individual Name” Pencils. 
REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. Make up your list and get 
your order in early. 
We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing Three High Grade Hexagon 
Pencils with name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold at the following prices: 
1 to six boxes inclusive, 25¢ per box, postpaid; 7 boxes or more, 17c per box, postpaid. 
Pencils furnished in Assorted Colors—Red, Green, Blue, 


Special prices on large quantities. 

Yellow, Lavender and Gray. One Gross with name of school or any short inscription 
desired packed in single box, $4.50 per gross, postpaid. 

Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, 38-40 Main St., Camden, New York 

















WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1009 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw 


Keep nose and head clear with 





We want school teachers to]. 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. $100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 


/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad, Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
_addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Kondon's. It prevents infec-|¥ 
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Nature’s Preparation for 
Winter 
(Continued from page 34) 


tissues. Then, too, if the trees retained 
their leaves, the weight of the ice and 
snow which accumulated on them might 
be so great as to break them down. The 
leaves of the evergreen trees, such as 
the pines and spruces, are so small, 
narrow, and waxy that they give off 
very little moisture, and do not retain 
snow and ice. 

The color of the leaves in autumn is 
not caused by frost, but is due to the 
breaking up of the chlorophyll which 
gives the green color to spring and 
summer foliage. Just before the leaves 
change color in the fall, all the food in 
them has been moved into the woody 
tissues of twig and branch, where it is 
stored. The chlorophyll then begins to 
decompose, and the green color gives 
way to shades of yellow, orange, red, 
and brown. 

When the leaves change color, the 
tree is making, or has already made, 
preparation to shed them. At the point 
where the leaf is attached to the twig, 
a corky layer is grown which separates 
the leaf from the tree. When autumn 
winds blow, many of the leaves break 
loose from this layer and are carried to 
the ground. In other cases, the frost 
causes the sap in the corky layer to 
expand, and the ice particles push the 
leaf off. Usually, however, the corky 
layer is dissolved by rain, and the leaf 
is thus separated from the twig. When 
the leaf falls, the wound is already 
healed, and the tree can now conserve 
its moisture and food and withstand 


_ the wintry gales. 


MIGRATION 


Before the arrival of winter, many 
of the active forms of life choose to mi- 
grate to a more hospitable climate, 
where they can live until spring re- 
turns. The barren-ground caribou of 
Alaska and Canada migrate in vast 
herds to winter feeding grounds. Fur 
seals swim hundreds of miles south each 
fall, leaving their summer home on the 
Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. 
Monarch butterflies travel in large 
flocks to the southern states. The birds, 
however, are the most notable and com- 
mon examples of migratory animals. 

No doubt you all have seen wild 
geese, flying in orderly formation 
across the autumn sky, or straggling 
lines of crows flapping heavily toward 
the southern horizon. These are but a 
few of the migratory birds. Unseen 
and unheard millions are going past 
both day and night, high above our 
heads, solving by flight the problem of 
obtaining food while winter reigns 
across the land. 

Some birds, like the robin, may fly 
only a few hundred miles south, while 
others, like the bobolink, may journey 
thousands of miles to distant Brazil. 
Most of the large, bold birds that rely 
on their wings to escape danger, such 
as crows, hawks, blackbirds, and wild 
geese, migrate during daylight. The 
smaller, timid birds that hide away in 
the bushes, grass, and trees when they 
are alarmed usually migrate only at 
night. Go outdoors some night this fall 
when the weather bureau has forecast 
a storm. Listen intently and you will 
hear many strange calls overhead, 
made by myriads of small birds wing- 
ing their way to lands where winter 
will not come. 


HIBERNATION 


Many creatures have learned to sleep 
through the severe winter, unmindful 
of the cold and lack of food. Even 
though no food may be eaten for many 
months, yet a tiny spark of life glows 
within the sleepers, and when a warm 
spell comes or when winter has gone 
altogether, they wake and come forth. 
All of these hibernating forms of life 
make preparation for their long sleep. 
A considerable amount of fat is stored 
in the body, and is slowly used to sus- 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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: ( v SALESWOMEN - SALESMEN 
: Make big money taking orders 

x . y for our beautiful Dress Ges, 

A Silks, Wash Fabrics and .n- 

y eral Yard Goods. Large Book 

[Slo oN of Fabric Samples furnished 

—__~_— N to Agents. Write today. 

1000 ACT UAI THE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO, 

FABRIC SAMPIi Dept. X31, 573 Broadway, New York 
Add to your income by taking orders for our 
beautiful personal Christmas Cards. Dollar box 
assortment sells on sight. The work is pleasant 
and dignified; commissions liberal. Quality and 
value beyond competition. Ask for free samples 

and be convinced. 


HARRY DOEHLA, Dept. I, 


For Ladies Only 


Employment that is highly remunerative. 
Full particulars on request and asking for 
them does not obligate you in any way. 

B. & G. RUBBER COMPANY, 
Dept. 237, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fitchburg, Mass, 
























BiqProfils in Heme Coofting! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, 

Ay) Cae shows just how to make Dew 
<"s b> cooking give big profits. Howto 

p cater, run rofitable TEA 

ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.— 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. Profs 
guaranteed! Write today for illus. booklet, **Cooking for Prefit.” 


It's FREE. American School of Home Economics, 841 E, 58th St.,Chicags 


TEACHERS EARN MONEY FOR YOUR 
. SCHOOL QUICKLY 
by selling Sc Necco candies. 

Your school and class can now have the money for all 
necessities by using our TUCKER CANDY PLAN. Hun 
dreds of teachers are now using it. No money needed. 
Write today for catalog and special offer given to the first 
600 customers whoorder. Doit now. 


R. TUCKER CANDY CO., 440 Little Building, Boston, Mas. 


ANT WORK udnc! 


Earn $18 to $60-a week KE TOUCHING photos, Menor 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, gust 
antee employment and furnish WorKING OuTFIT 5. 
Limited offer. Write today. ARTCRAFT 
Dept. C-1, 3900.Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


PLEASANT WORK-GOOD PAY 


>) Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make good 
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Easy, pleasant work, Fullor spare oe 


I samples, i furnish: 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
988 Fitzcharles Bidg. TRENTON, N. J. 


Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Time? 


2.00 an hi 19.70 Daily Easy Full Time. Introduce 12, months 
pec ee y Th 67 styles, 39 colors for Men, Women, Children, 
including latest ‘Silk to the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose and Men 8 Fa Silk 
i i We furnish samples. 


money. 
R " 











N tal or rience needed. 
ie Hs your own use TREE. New Plan. Write today sure. 


MILTON MATHEWS, Road 28110, Cincinnati, 0. 


WRITERS 
SELL YOUR STORIES 


poems, descriptive articles, plays, etc. Submit Mss. or write 
to Writers’ Syndicate, 613, Hannibal, Missoutl. 


GOINTOBUSINESS {4222 
ty Candy Factory’’ in your community 


Establish 
al 


ate a © New Syne 

maki My anit limited. Either men or wome™ 
‘andy Hoc on Write For it today. Ppeher put it off | 
ORANGE, 


We f 
andy klet Free. we 
W. HILLVYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST 


Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set. 
us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. N York 
N. Y. Premium House, 296-X Broadway,New 




















Showing beautiful Fashion Wear a 
Wonderful bargains. I show you how. 
Samples Free. Send name and 4 
FASHION WEAR SHIRT COMPANY, 
Dept. M-593, 1200-1220 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, 





BOYS & 


GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 


Writefor 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept.36N.1.P., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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By the time that the animal 


“lventures forth at the approach of 

















| The 
Little Giant Electric 


Eraser Cleaner 


Swift : Dustless 
Inexpensive 


| Silent : 
Simple : 


Tested by continuous use in thou- 
sands of schools throughout the 
country, the Little Giant has proved 
to be efficient in every respect. Noise- 
less, dustless, simple and swift in its 
operation. .. it is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire 
satisfaction or your money will be 
refunded. Operated by a Universal 
motor... adapted to all electric cur- 
rents. Provided with nine feet of 
Underwriter’s lamp cord and Uni- 
| versal plug to conveniently attach to 
| any lamp socket. Weighing only eight 
pounds, yet strongly made of mal- 
leable iron and aluminum, it can be 


shipped parcel post. ..Price $32.50. 
JAMES LYNN CO. 


Dept. N—14E. Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 
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_ from POHLSONS 
Bion 


OOD taste, thoughtful se- 
lection and personal! senti- 
ment are characteristic of the 
hundreds of unique Pohlson 
gift creations, Packaged un- 
der een mag re ~~. 
is Gi tion. Acard wi ring a 64- 
seme? ook page book of novel gift sug- 
gestions, 
Letter Rack and Fountain 
‘en Holder 
5454. A novel specimen of wood 
craftsmanship, beautifully finished 
and decorated, Useful for business 
desk and appreciated at home. 
Choice of old blue, jade or 
Chinese red. Postpaid $2.00. 4 
Make remittance: 
ko rei ntanec ae payable to 


Poh son's i.e oust Gifts 


Department 27 Pawtucket, R 1. 








i MUSIC,—LITTLE MONEY 


Take your choice at 60c., prepaid, for these bargain bunches 
of regular-stock sheet music. 214 packages, $1. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
14 Popular Songs. 
13 Classical Songs. 
. re Songs. 

y Carrie Jacobs Bond 
10 Vocal Duets. 


14 Easy Teaching Pieces. 

13 More Difficult Piano Solos. 

12 Violin and Piano, 

14 Mandolin and Guitar 

A 11 Complete Orchestrations. 
ny sample of above with circulars, 2c. 

Folio of 25 Classical Piano Solos, 28¢. 

thin wl 23. 4, Piano Instruction books, 28¢ per grade. Snap for 

Heck pihegh March tn fornureas ada sat wencirrooes ee 2 

beets Hubbard's Bargain Music House, Riverside, California 
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Aa CU ARANTEED 5 YEARS 





Boys—Just think of it! A Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball FREE for 
selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of our 
High Grade Pencils! Read all about 
it on Page Seven! 








Photo-finishing worth $1 regular prices 
for 60c. Two 5x7 Enlargements or 20 
Prints any size for60c, Send only neg- 
Sivee Craze serve. New Barezta 
e E rite for jay. 
Roanoke Photo’Finishing Co., 8-A Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 













spring, it has become very thin. Dur- 
ing the long weeks of slumber, breath- 
ing almost ceases and the heart beats 
very slowly. 

In addition to taking on a layer of 
fat, mammals grow long, heavy fur. 
Since they are warm-blooded, they 
need dens in trees or the earth so 
sheltered that the temperature of their 
bodies will never fall as low as the 
freezing point. The badger, wood- 
chuck, skunk, chipmunk, prairie dog, 
whistling marmot, and some of the 
bears sleep in dens below the frost line, 
while other bears, and the raccoon and 
squirrel, curl up in hollow trees. The 
woodchuck is perhaps the soundest 
sleeper, often remaining in his den 
from October to April. The bear, 
skunk, red squirrel, and prairie dog 
sleep only during the severe cold. On 
warm winter days or nights they be- 
come restless and emerge to look for 
food. 

Many other creatures are preparing 
now for-their winter nap. Frogs, toads, 
turtles, salamanders, snakes, realizing 
that winter is near, make haste to 
work their way into the mud of ponds 
or streams, sheltered crevices in the 
rocks, or the earth itself. No harm 
befalls these cold-blooded creatures if 
they are frozen a bit. They will thaw 
out in the spring, hungry for food after 
their long fast. 

Insects, too, of many kinds _hiber- 
nate in safe retreats in trees or in the 
ground. The house fly and mosquito 
often spend the winter in some crack 
within the walls of your home. They 
will make their presence known in the 
spring, when they emerge from their 
hiding places. 


ADAPTATION 


In spite of the rigors of the season, 
there is an abundance of active life all 
winter. It cannot survive, however, 
without adapting itself in the fall to 
the changing conditions that winter is 
bringing on. Fur grows longer and 
heavier, to withstand the wintry blasts 
and low temperatures; claws and hoofs 
become sharper, to enable the owner 
either to get something to eat or to es- 
cape being eaten. The hoofs of the 
deer family grow hard and sharp, to 
prevent their slipping on the ice when 
haste is necessary or plants must be 
uncovered from the snow. Long, 
coarse hairs appear on the toes of the 
hind feet of the varying hares, or 
snowshoe rabbits, forming broad, snow- 
shoe-like pads to hold them up in the 
soft snow. Their fur becomes mottled 
brown and white in the fall, and by 
the time the snows are blanketing the 
ground, they have turned completely 
white. The weasel exhibits the same 
color change. 

The beavers and muskrats make 
their lodges of mud and plants, the 
former animals building a dam across 
the stream, so that they may have deep 
water in which to swim when the ice 
has closed them in, safe from the sharp 
claws and fangs of wolf and lynx and 
other enemies. 

Many animals band together during 
the winter, for protection or for assist- 
ance in getting food. Moose, elk, and 
deer commonly group in herds in the 
lowlands, keeping the snow packed 
down on their trails, ready to spread 
the alarm and flee from danger. 
Wolves hunt in packs during this sea- 
son. Winter is a time of keen compe- 
tition, in which the weaklings are de- 
stroyed. 

Autumn, then, is a period of great 
activity in the realm of nature. It is 
the time of ripening and harvest, of 
dead leaves that flutter and fall, of 
flight to warmer lands for some, of 
long sleep for others, and of life that 
becomes active and uncertain for those 
who remain to battle with hunger and 
cold. 


Courtesy is one of the qualities of 
God Himself, who, of His courtesy, 


,, giveth His sun and His rain to the just 


and the unjust; and courtesy is the sis- 
ter of charity, the which quencheth 
hate and keepeth love alive.—St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. 
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History Teachers 


You can now equip your history classes 
with IMPROVED work books—contain- 
ing Outlines, References, Correlations 
—and Colored Maps—at no more than 
the cost of a blank note book. 


Standard Historical Studies 
By S. E. Frost 


Last year these most effective aids won their way into schools in 
42 states. Their wide sale now enables us to reduce the price to 
25c per copy, net. 


Six Books--For Use With Any Text 


U. S. History—Elementary 

80 pages—15 Lessons. 

24 Full Page Maps (in color). 
U. S. History—Advanced 

96 Pages—21 Lessons. 

29 Full Page Maps (in color). 
Early European History 

80 Pages—22 Lessons. 96 Pages—20 Lessons. 

22 Full Page Maps (in color). 27 Full Page Maps (in color). 


Each book printed on good bond paper, durably bound. New price 
made possible by wide use—25 cents per copy, net. 


They Give History New Meaning and New Life 
The recitation period becomes a lively discussion of interesting 
events, instead of a dragging recital of a memorized mass of names, 
dates and places. 
You will no longer push your pupils through history—you will 
need merely to direct them. 


Start Your History Classes with Standard Historical Studies 
Schools which used them last year are now re-ordering. 


You will find them more helpful than any other work books you 
have ever used—at any price. 


New Geography Work Books 
Pioneer Geography Help-Books 


By Guy V. Richey 


Entirely Different from Any Other Work Books 
You Ever Saw 

Supplementary material covering the geog- 
raphy of the world is given in loose-leaf lessons 
—grouped in Continental Units. A substantial 
ring-book binder is furnished with each Unit. 

Fits Any Text—Any Course of Study 

Unusually rich in “human interest’ projects 
and problems which give the lesson new meaning 
and new life. Colored maps brighten the book 
and increase pupil interest. 

Lessons in any Unit can be arranged in any 
order the teacher desires. The teacher can give 
the pupil an entire Unit at once or give him the 
ring-book cover and then hand him the lessons as 
they are needed for study. 

Five Separate Units 


Modern European History 

80 Pages—22 Lessons. 

22 Full Page Maps (in color). 
English History 

96 Pages—27 Lessons. 

27 Full Page Maps (in color). 
Texas History 
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North America Unit ee 
South America Unit seansan 
Africa-Australia Unit eee” 
Pe 4 eee meenee 56 
CIO CRPNNN os hkatiaccsatinadassetbcotensseoneea 36 


FREE 


Each unit complete with lessons, outlines, note 
to Geography Teachers | and picture page, and colored maps. A ring-book 
binder is provided with each unit. 

Copies sent on 10-day examination bill. 25% 


discount on quantity order. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 
1112 W. Daggett St., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Orders from Pacific Coast May be Sent to 
Harr-Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


Send stamped envelope for 
booklet giving hundreds of 
sources from which exhibits 
and other free or inexpensive 
geography .material can be 
obtained. 
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No Special & 
Ability Needed 


This is the wonderfully in- 
teresting occupation that 
it is now possible for you 
to enter through the in- 


struction of Fireside In- 
dustries. The work is unusually 
interesting and pays exception- 

ally well. There is no canvass- 

ing, no monotonous drudgery. 

Many say they never dreamed 

that such a wonderful way of 
earning money at home existed, 

You can do the work in your 

home, wherever you live. New 

system of instruction devised by vi 
M. Gabriel Andre Petit makes en 
the work so easy that almost ti 
anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 2 


Can you imagine anything 


so my 

fascinating as decorating Art M) 
Giftwares at home? Could any : f 
other kind of work be so pleas- . 
ant as applying beautiful de- 

signs in colors to such artistic 

objects as candlesticks, wooden 

or < eegae: lamp shades, 

wa plaques, picture frames, 

sewing tables, gate-leg tables? M. Gabrie | Andre Petit 
Then there are greeting cards Art Director 

to be colored, and cushion tops and other textile arti- 
cles to be decorated in Batik, and fascinating objects 
of copper and brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 
Many women do this work solely for the pleasure of 
creating beautiful things, but it is also a splendid 
way to make money at home, for there is a tremen- 


dous demand for giftwares, 


Satisfaction Assured 


Fireside Industries assures entire satisfaction to each 
of its members. If, after completing your instruc- 
tion, you are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your 
money will be refunded in full. You have only to 
follow the directions and it is amazing to see what 


beautiful things you can make, Think of earning 
$2.00 in just one hour, for example, by decorating a 
French powder box or a magazine rack! Do you 
wonder that members of Fireside Industries are so 
enthusiastic about the work? 
Book Sent 

The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, which explains all about this new way to 
earn money at home, will be sent to 















you on request and without obliga- 
tion, Read what women say— 
how they earn money and beau- 
tify their homes and their lives, 
Just like a beautiful dream 
come true. Wonderful outfit 
furnished without extra 
charge. Simply mail the cous 
pon, or write, enclosing 
two-cent stamp to help 
pay postage. 


Dept. 10-P, Adrian, Michigan 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 10-P, Adrian, Mich. } 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, the beauti- 
ful illustrated Book of Fireside Industries, ex- 
plaining how I may earn money at home by dec- 
orating Giftwares. I enclose two-cent stamp. | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 48) 
Utensils Needed 


three-quart bowl 

egg beater 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

four-quart double boiler 
Beat the eggs enough to thoroughly 

combine the yolks and whites. Add the 

milk, butter, salt, and pepper, and cook 

the mixture in a double boiler until it 

congeals, stirring all the time. Do not 

cook the eggs too hard. Serve at once. 


Bee ee 


VEGETABLE. SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
2 large heads lettuce 
20 medium-sized carrots 
5 cups shelled lima beans, or 2 No. 2% 
cans lima beans 
1% tablespoons salt 
1 pint French dressing 
10 medium-sized ripe tomatoes 


Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
clean towel 
paring knife 
three-quart saucepans and covers 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 
four-quart bowl 


Separate the lettuce, and wash and 
drain it. Put it in a towel in a cool 
place to become crisp. Wash and scrape 
the carrots and cut them in thin slices 
so that they will cook quickly. Put the 
carrots into a saucepan, and the lima 
beans into another saucepan. Cover 
each vegetable with boiling water, and 
after they begin to boil add one table- 
spoon of salt to the carrots and one- 
half tablespoon to the beans. Cook 
the vegetables until they are soft. 
Drain off the water from the carrots 
and beans, and put both into a bowl. 
Pour the French dressing over the 
vegetables and let them cool. 

Remove the skin from the tomatoes 
and cool them. Place a leaf of lettuce 
(or two if there is sufficient) on each 
plate, making the lettuce stand up. On 
each portion of lettuce place about one- 
half cup of the marinated vegetables, 
and garnish with half a tomato cut in 
slices or quarters. 


Ree De eR 


FRENCH DRESSING 
(One pint) 
Recipe 
1 teaspoon mustard 
1 tablespoon salt 
¥% teaspoon grated onion 
1% cups oil 
% cup vinegar 


Utensils Needed 


one-quart bowl 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 
paring knife 
grater ’ 
measuring cup 
egg beater, or a fork 

Put the mustard, salt, grated onion, 
oil, and vinegar into a bowl and beat 
the mixture with an egg beater or a 
fork until it is thoroughly combined. 
Taste; add more salt if needed. An- 
other way to mix the ingredients is to 
put them into a quart jar and shake 
them well. The vinegar may be in- 
creased to one cup if it is not too 
strong, and one-eighth teaspoon pepper 
may be added if desired. 


BRR ee 


APPLE CUP WITH RICE 
(Twenty portions of one filled apple each) 


Recipe 


20 large apples (preferably red) 
3 cups sugar 

8 cups water 

1 cup rice 

3 cups boiling water 

1% teaspoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

2 large saucepans 

1 small saucepan 

1 teaspoon 

1 two-quart double boiler 





1 tablespoon 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Wash the apples and remove the 
cores, making the cavities large enough 
to hold some of the filling. Put an 
equal amount of sugar and water into 
two large saucepans and cook to make a 
sirup. Drop the apples into the sirup 
and cook them until they are soft, be- 
ing careful to keep them whole. Wash 
the rice and put it into a saucepan con- 
taining the boiling water. Add the salt. 
Cook the rice over the fire until it has 
absorbed almost all of the water, and 
then finish cooking it in a double boil- 
er. Fill the apples with the rice, and 
pour the remaining sirup over the filled 
apples. Serve hot. 


Cocoa 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each) 
Recipe 
3% quarts milk 
1 cup cocoa 
1% cups sugar 
1 pint water 
¥% teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed 


quart measure 
five-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 
one-quart saucepan 
tablespoon 

teaspoon 

egg beater 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Put the cocoa, sugar, and water into a 
small saucepan, and stir to thoroughly 
combine them. Cook the cocoa slowly 
for five minutes, stirring to prevent 
scorching. Add the cooked cocoa to the 
scalded milk, and put in the salt. Beat 
the cocoa with an egg beater to prevent 
a scum from forming on the cocoa. 

If a beverage that is not so rich is 
desired, use % cup cocoa, 1 cup sugar, 
and 1-3 teaspoon salt. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

Three-fourths cup cream of tomato 
soup, about 200 calories. 

One bread and butter sandwich, 
about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered spinach, 
about 1380 calories. 

One baked stuffed potato, about 225 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup brown betty and 
one-fourth cup, milk, about 300 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One-half cup scrambled eggs, about 
190 calories. 

One whole wheat roll and butter, 
about 268 calories. 

One-half cup vegetable salad, about 
250 calories. 

One apple cup with rice, about 300 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 


te 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


Why is baking soda used in cream of 
tomato soup? 

We use the soda to help neutralize 
the acid in the tomato, thus making the 
soup less likely to curdle when the to- 
mato is added to the milk. 


Why is it necessary to put the to- 
matoes through a strainer when mak- 
ing cream of tomato soup? 

The tomatoes must ie strained if 
you wish a “cream” soup. You could 
use the pulp as well as the juice and 
call the soup “tomato and milk” soup. 
This would make a desirable soup for 
the school lunch. 


Why is spinach used so often in the 
school lunch? 

Spinach is one of the fresh vege- 
tables that can be procured throughout 
the year. It is comparatively cheap 
and gives a rich supply of vitamines. 


Is it necessary to use a double boiler 
when making white sauce? 

Yes, for the inexperienced person. 
You can make a double boiler by using 
two saucepans of the same size, put- 
ting one on top of the other. 


If canned lima beans are used in a 
vegetable salad, how should they be 
prepared? 

Drain the liquid from the beans, put 
them into a bowl, and let them stand 
about an hour to aerate. Put one cup 
of fresh water on the beans and bring 
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MakeYourSkin 
Ivory-white 


in 3 Days! 


I have the honor to announce the most 
important beauty discovery of the age 
« « « a wonderful new-type lotion that 
clears the skin of every blemish and 
makes it as smooth and white as ivory. 
Every woman who wants a glorious com- 
plexion can now have it in three to six days. 


NOW ...a New Kind of Lotion 
Skin Whitener 


OW you can have the smooth, flawless 
complexion you have always longed 
for ... the exquisite white skin you 

see only in famous beauties. The kind of 
skin that powder cannot give! The skin 
itself must be soft, smooth and white. My 
marvelous discovery now gives you this 
striking complexion in just three to six 
days. It smoothes the skin to soft, silky 
texture. It whitens the skin to ivory 
whiteness. 


Freckles and Tan Vanish! 


All trace of freckles, tan, blackheads, 
roughness and redness disappear almost 
as if you had wished them away. Never 
before have women had such a prepara- 
tion! Mild, gentle and guaranteed safe 
and harmless! Apply it in just three mir- 
utes at bedtime. Every woman should 
have it. There is not one complexion in 
a thousand that will not be clearer, 
smoother, mére radiant through its use. 


Test It... Whiten Your Neck 


Test this preparation on your arm, 
hands, or on your neck where the skin is 
usually much darker than on the face. Se 
what an amazing improvement three days 
make. Use my Lotion Face Bleach any 
way you like for six days. Then, if you 
are not simply delighted, I ask you to lt 
me refund your money. 


Large Bottle...Low Price... Guaranteed! 


Send no money—simply mail coupo? 
When package arrives pay postman onl) 
$1.50 for the regular large-size bottle. 
Use this wonderful cosmetic six day 
Then, if not delighted, return it, and 1 WI 
refund your money without commer: 
Mail coupon today to (Mrs.)GERVAB 
GRAHAM, Dept. N-10, 25 W. Illinois St 
Chicago. 


GERVAISE GRAHAN 


of otion FACE BLEACH 


—— 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, : 

Dept. N-10, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
Send me, postage paid, one Lotion . 

Bleach. On arrival, I will pay postman ail 

$1.50. If not delighted after six days’ use of 

return it and you will at once refund my ™0 
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OU CAN WEAR THIS 
Y GENUINE Diamond 
CLUSTER FOR ONLY 


Most Wonderful 
made | Pin a dollar to this ‘‘ad.”” 
Slip it in an envelope with your 
name and address and send it to us 
TODAY! This big beautiful cluster 
of seven fine fiery brilliant GENU- 
INE DIAMONDS PLATINUM SET 
comes to you AT ONCE. 

WEAR IT 30 DAYS 

See for yourself that it looks exactly 


Ee ig ye 
ONLY die bt erwise 





Offer ever 




















$4.57 monthly, otal pet 
geturn and we’il refund your dollar. Rush your dollar 
Topay! No RED Tape! No Y -A, | E. 
—72 Beautifal illustrate: of other wonderful 
roa values in Dia latches, etc. st values— 
Boe oO wee season). Ask for Calalog 





HeiyMaiden Lane 


O.F BALE CO. 


4 New YorK 














“Children of all ages can play”’ 


SONG-O-PHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Write for catalog of 
these inexpensive, well made popular instru- 
ments. Made in thrue sizes. Prices 70c to 
$5.00 each, 


: ? THE SONOPHONE CoO., 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














We carry a full line of Religious Pic- 
tures suitably framed with glass fronts. 
You can get them free. Our offer on 
Page Seven tells the story. 








More .REASONS 
WHY YOU 
WILL PREFER 


A NELSON BIBLE 








. 


4 a a 


OU will get more solid 

satisfaction and comfort 
from a Nelson Bible because it 
lasts and lasts, and lasts. 


The famous Nel- 
son Guaranteed 
Binding makesfor 
ermanence and 
asting qualities 
scatcely approach- 
ed by others. Of & 
course you may 
have the King 
James version, but 
you will probably 
ptefer the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


which is by every measure of sound 
scholarship the version for everyone. 

n more about it from your Bible 
supplier, and mail this coupon today. 





a a a a 


“This masterful rendition in its marked 
Simplicity in the larger sense, characterizes a 
Wanslation which of necessity popularizes the 
American Standard Bible.” 


From an earnest layman (name on request) 


THOMAS NELSON & S 5 
em gg N Fourth y tay New York City 
SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE. f 
me titled {The Wonderful ‘Story, "te ling bow 
l n ; i 
hot obligate nee = = ie ages. This does 
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Street No, 
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them to the boiling point. Drain and 


cool. 


How can left-over cocoa be used? 

Left-over cocoa can be reheated and 
served as a beverage, or it can be used 
in a chocolate pudding. To make the 
pudding, heat one quart of cocoa in a 
double boiler and add five tablespoons 
of cornstarch which has been moistened 
with a little cold water. Cook the mix- 
ture in a double boiler until it thickens 
and no longer tastes of the cornstarch. 
Add one-fourth teaspoon vanilla. Cool, 
and serve with cream or milk. 

Can left-over scrambled eggs be uti- 
lized? 

Add some cooked potatoes or other 
cooked vegetables to the scrambled eggs 
and make a salad of them. 


History and Geography in In- ag 


termediate Grades 
(Continued from page 382) 


DRAMATIZATION FOR A PuPPET SHOW 
ON THE VIKINGS 


The children selected the story which 
they wished to dramatize. The writ- 
ing of the play passed through several 
stages. Continually the children 
found it necessary to modify and 
greatly simplify the content of it be- 
cause of the fact that it had to be 
adapted to the puppet show. 

There was no attempt to make a fin- 
ished product of the show. The teach- 
er’s aim was to stimulate such keen 
interest that the children were happy 
in seeking the necessary minute de- 
tails, chiefly through reading and 
pictures, so that the product accu- 
rately represented certain phases of 
the Viking life (as nearly as the crude 
and inexpensive materials at hand per- 
mitted and the limited time. devoted 
to the show allowed). The time con- 
sumed was the length of the history 
period for six days. 


SAGAS WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


Following the reading of sagas by 
the teacher and class discussion 0 
them, the children were asked whether 
they would like to write a saga. Dur- 
ing the next language period each 
child wrote one unaided. The follow- 
ing are samples of the sagas handed 
in by the children. 


Shinny 


We came to the door. 
We wanted to play shinny. 
They came out to play. 
We hit the ball. 
They caught it. 
They hit it. 
We got it. 
We hit again. 
It fell in the snow. 
The Northern Lights shone. 
They found it. 
They hit it. 
We missed it. 
They won. 
We played the next day. 
A Saga 
Leif and Thorkel ride 
The mountains high and wide 
To the cabin of their sisters 
To carry food to them. 
They ride the rocky mountains, 
By the rivers and the lakes. 


CHILDREN’S WorK, SHOWN 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


The photograph at the bottom of 
page 32 gives a side view of the pup- 
pet theater to show the details. The 
materials used were a wooden box, 
covered with gray mounting paper 
fastened by thumb tacks, construction 
paper and colored crayon for the fur- 
niture and decorations, dolls, wooden 
spatulas, fine flexible picture wire, 
and an electric light bulb for lighting 
the theater. Each doll was suspended 
by means of the wire from a spatula 
in the hands of a child. One child 
held the electric light in place. No 
dolls appropriate for such a_ show 
were available and the time to be de- 
voted to the construction of them was 
too limited to make good ones. Those 
used were purchased at the 5 and 10 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Space to teach 
Oral Hygiene 


Send coupon for free 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart 


[‘ ‘the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart your 

pupils see—not a reminder of a 
task—but an invitation to a game. A 
game where the prizes are gold stars 
to be placed after their names. 

Children enjoy the oral hygiene les- 
son presented in this form, especially 
when they run the chart themselves. 
Let them take turns calling the roll 
and pasting up the stars—one a day 
for those who regularly brush their 
teeth. Competition arises. Each pupil 
strives to win the most stars. This is 
a contest you can afford to encourage, 
since it leads to forming the tooth 
brush habit. 


To be brushed effectively, teeth 
must be brushed regularly and cor- 
rectly. Correct brushing is easily 
taught if you select the right brush. 
The one scientifically correct tooth 
brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic—the brush 
that reaches every tooth. It thor- 
oughly cleans corners and crevices as 
well as the surfaces. The large end 
tuft brushes even the oft-neglected 


backs of back teeth. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in Baby, 
These are 
priced at 25c, 40c, and 50c. 


Let the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart 
help you have easier, happier oral 
hygiene lessons. The coupon be- 
low will bring it to your desk. 
Free. Send for it today. 














Above are pictured the Pro-phy- 


fac-tic Baby, the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Small, for those who prefer 
a small-sized brush; and the 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult. 


— 
| PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 610 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, t 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to 
teeth more frequently. 


Name. . 
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Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 


sr ae everyday prob- 


of lems, Horsford’s 


+) Acid Phosphate 
S$. 


ofesser 
RSF ORK 


KS) 








GN. 
AS Cambrrage 


Wea 


is especially 
valuable, 


A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives insiant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. Scientrically pre- 





pared—constantin 
se + tty—non-alcoholic, 


" Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 










“ALi my friends admire my 
clothes, and my husband is 
proud to take me _ every- 
where because he says I am 
‘ -“ so well-dressed. 
i “Thanks to the Woman’s 
HInstitute, I can now make 
any dress I want for just 
H the cost of materials and 
know that it will be as 
smart and stylish as an ex- 
pensive ready-made. For 
the first time in my life I 
know how to design, cut, fit 
and finish with the skill of a 
professional modiste.” 
FRE Mail the coupon today for 
a free copy of the inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘Making 
Beautiful Clothes.’ It tells how the 
Woman's Institute has* brightened the 
lives of thousands of women and girls 
and how it can help you, too, to have 
more and prettier clothes or earn $20 
E to $40 a week at home. 
rvvvV-VVVVrVTVTVeVrVrrVrVrrVrVrVrVeVTYVTY?" 












q| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-X, Scranton, Pa. 

4 Without cost or obligation, please send me a |P 
q@| copy of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me |> 
q| how I can learn the subject which I have marked— |> 
4 0 Professional Dressmaking [) Millinery > 
4 (J Home Dressmaking (CD Cooking 

€ 

GQ] Name. ...............ceceserseesssereessenocanerenssvsseccsseessssererevesenes q 
4 (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) > 
4 I cccencsennenesensavecsedavruscnereensseoreteesennensnneeabarnabanalill 4 


































DARKENS and BEA’ 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
% ds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
are soitd farm of water-oroot 
id, BLACK, or BROWN 472 at your 
dealer's or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 








EARN EXTRA MONEY 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS to HAND 

COLOR and SELL. Most beautiful cards any- 

where at any price. Will make big money for 
you. Easytocolor, Sellonsight. Have pupils 
color and sell them to make money for yourschool, 6 
French folders, 6 Booklets, 6 single cards with envelopes. 
In red and green box with complete coloring instructions. 
Price $1.09 Postpaid. Send for illustrated description. 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd 
St., New York City. 


SUNSHINE SONGS *°° sont*: woicte "4 
For School, Home or Community. “Best all-round 
song book we know of.”"—N. Y. Prin. Price 40 cts, 


prepaid. Reduction in quantities, 
CHARLES D. HILL, Dansville, N. Y. 








Your Boys can get a Genuine Spalding 
Leather Foot Ball Free of all Cost by 
selling ONLY ONE-HALF GROSS 
PENCILS! Read Page Seven! 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Jack and Jill’s World 
Wardrobe 


(Continued from page 46) 


Miss Dress said, “but I should like to 
have Jack and Jill know that the peo- 
ple of Japan send to the United States 
two-thirds of all the raw silk that it 
uses. China and Italy also send raw 
silk to the United States.” 

“Jack and Jill’s country sent us the 
cotton from which to make this pretty 
kimono, and some of the machinery for 
our factories,” Plum Blossom added. 

Tinkle, tinkle, loudly sounded the 
Fairy Lady’s bell. “It is Master Coat’s 
turn now,” the fairy announced. 

A second later Jack and Jill were 
standing on swampy ground at the 
edge of a dense growth of plants. They 
had to look up to see the leaves and 
branches, far above their heads. <A 
group of brown-skinned men were cut- 
ting down the plants and laying the 
stalks in piles. 

“My lining, the stiff part that makes 
me fit well over the shoulders,” spoke 
up Master Coat, “was once the fibers 
of a plant like those that the men are 
cutting down. The plant is called jute, 
and this country (India) grows almost 
all the jute that the whole world uses. 

“There is Ramaswami, the Hindu 
boy who used to help his father when 
my lining was still growing. I could 
never have fitted you so nicely if 
Ramaswami’s people had not worked 
hard to gather the jute for my stiff 
lining. Your country supplies India 
with machinery. If we should go into 
one of the factories in Calcutta where 
some of the jute fibers are being 
woven, you would see machinery 
marked ‘Made in the United States of 
America.’ 

“Now we must say good-by to 
Ramaswami,”’ Master Coat continued, 
“for I want you to see Big Billy, the 
prize ram that furnished the wool to 
make my outer part. He lives on a 
sheep station in Australia.” 

“Why did wool for my coat come 
from Australia?” Jack asked. “We 
raise wool at home. My Uncle Bob 
keeps sheep on his farm in New 
Hampshire and—”’ 

“They tell me,’ Master Coat in- 
terrupted, “that the sheep-raisers of 
your country grow only half enough 
wool to make all the woolen things 
that you need. Some of my com- 
panion suits in the shop told me that 
their wool came from Argentina, and 
others said that their wool came from 
England. 

“Here we are! This is the sheep 
station on which I lived before I was 
your coat. There is Master Douglas, 
the boy who used to come to see Big 
Billy. The man in the automobile 
with him is his father, the owner of 
the station.” 

A tall, fair-haired boy stepped out 
of the machine and welcomed the 
visitors cordially. He ordered ponies 
for Jack and Jill, so that they could 
ride through the paddocks and see the 
sheep at close quarters. He showed 
them Big Billy and other sheep, more 
than they had thought existed, and he 
explained the work of the sheep station 
to them. As they cantered along, a 
man passed with a game bag over his 
shoulder. 

“That is one of my father’s rabbit- 
ers,” Douglas told them. “Rabbits are 
a pest here in Australia. We have so 
many rabbits that, if we did not 
destroy some of them, they would eat 
all of the grass that the sheep need.” 

As Douglas spoke, Jack’s felt hat 
raised itself a little from his head, and 
he heard it say: “Beg pardon, I know 
that this is Coat’s trip, but I just had 
to speak. This is my country, too. My 
a felt was made of fur from rab- 

its.’ 

“Yes, Master Hat,” said Douglas, 
“Father told me that every year we 
send Jack and Jill’s country millions 
of rabbit skins to be made into felt.” 

“Even all the skins that Douglas’ 
country sends,” spoke up the Fairy 
Lady from her perch on Jill’s saddle- 
bow, “are not enough to make all of 
the felt hats that are manufactured in 
the United States. Your South Amer- 
ican cousins send beaver skins, and 
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TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 





The author as 

he looked when 
he returned 
Srom one of 








Western 
China /{ 


entertaining incident. 


256 pages—more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


CHINA 


GREAT many books have been written about 

China. Yet, here is an unusual new one—por- 

traying with mirror-like accuracy the coun- 
tryside through which the author wandered, and 
filled with human-interest incidents gathered from 
intimate association with the people of that coun- 
try. From the wind-swept plains of the north of 
China to the warmer regions of the south, from 
the Yellow Sea to the borders of Tibet he trav- 
eled, often on foot, generally alone, covering all of 
the eighteen provinces of China proper and ending 
by making his way down the awe-inspiring gorges 
of the great Yangtze River. 

Boys and girls in the intermediate grades will 
find it easy to keep pace with the author on his 
journey for he has suited his vocabulary to that 
of the young reader and has included many an 


A New Series of 


Geographical 
Readers 


for Intermediate Grades 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 


Traveler, Author, 
Teacher, Lecturer 


Illustrated 
256 pages 
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The JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Illustrated. 256 pages. 








TRAVELS-IN-MANY- LANDS 


The 
JAPANESE 
EMPIRE 








HARRY-A- FRANCK 

















ROM the moment that Mr. Franck boarded the 
ocean liner at Seattle until he finished his 
travels through the Japanese Empire, his ex- 
periences form a tale that strongly appeals to the 
adventurous spirit of the younger generation. The 
author tells of his journeys through all of Japan, 
Formosa and Korea, and, while weaving a spell- 
binding tale of personal experiences, describes the 
countryside, the people, their habits, customs and 
modes of living. His keen observation and broad 
knowledge of people reveal the Japanese as fellow 
humans rather than as a strange foreign race. 
Mr. Franck’s style is entertaining and the vo- 
cabulary is well within the abilities of children in 
the intermediate grades. In all respects, the aim 
has been to stimulate the imagination, make 
knowledge attractive, reading a pleasure, and pro- 
vide accurate information interestingly told. 
256 pages—more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 
Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
Illustrated. 288 pages. 


F our boys and girls can be led to understand conditions in the Latin-American 
lands to the south of us—our nearest national neighbors—their influence will 
surely be exerted some day on the side of tolerance, good will, and a square 

deal, rather than on the side of prejudice, jingoism, and exploitation. 

Through his vivid account of life and its natural background in Mexico and 

Central America, and of civilization as developed there through the centuries, 
Mr. Franck does much to promote better feeling toward nations that are in the 
process of “finding themselves.” Yet he does this without any avowed aim other 
than to present a true story of his experiences in learning to know at first hand 


other peoples and places. 

A number of pages and many pictures are de- 
voted to the Panama Canal Zone, giving children 
an excellent idea of one of the greatest engineer- 
ing works of our day and an incentive to visit, 
sometime, this fascinating strip of territory. 

288 pages—more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 





South America 


the fourth book of this 
series is now in prepara- 
tion and will be published 
at an early date. 





— 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (‘xi2222%) 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Call 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


St. Carv 





Orne se © 





Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















We have placed Phonographs_ in 
Schools all over the country without a 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. Read our offer on Page Seven. 
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Our Direct from Factory to Home selling 


— actually saves you from $150 to 


We deliver to your home anywhere in 

the United States any piano or player 

Plano that you may select from our 

catalog, 

Hn out coupon below. It will bring you 
utrated catalog and full details of our 

Most liberal selling plan. 


we Est. 1859 Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 











Dept. 433, Omaha, Nebr. 
send me your plan and cataleg. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


some European countries send hare 
skins. The fur of your own cottontails 
does not make good felt.” 

“You give us something very use- 
ful,” Douglas said to his guests. ‘Look 
at the name on my father’s automobile 
before you leave, and see whether it 
does not look familiar.” 

However, they did not go back to 
the ranch house, for Master Coat’s but- 
tons insisted on revisiting their native 
land. Thanks to the Fairy Lady’s 
magic, Jack and Jill, in the twinkling 
of an eye, found themselves in quite a 
different scene. They stood beneath 
a palm tree, watching a group of 
brown-skinned men fill sacks from a 
heap of hard round nuts, about as big 
as hens’ eggs. One of the nuts, spill- 
ing from a sack, rolled at Jack’s feet. 

“Hello, Brother Tagua Nut,” cried 
Jack’s coat buttons. “You do not 
recognize us now that we are all 
shaped and polished.” Then, speaking 
to Jack and Jill, the buttons continued: 
“Once we grew on one of those trees 
over there. Before the nuts were ripe, 
the inside was soft, but later it turned 
hard enough to slice and polish. They 
call us vegetable ivory, and this coun- 
try (Ecuador), as well as other parts 
of South America, sends tons of tagua 
nuts to the United States every year to 
be made into buttons like us.” 

A boy who had been helping the men 
approached the visitors shyly and said, 
“Your country sends us many things 
that we use every day, such as cloth to 
make into jackets and dresses, and 
metal ware for our cooking dishes.” 

“Please, Fairy Lady,” interrupted 
the Shoe Twins, “are we never to have 
our turn? We have friends in many 
countries whom we want Jack and Jill 
to know.” 

The Fairy Lady glanced at the tini- 
est of watches on her wrist. “Dear 
me!” she exclaimed. “According to 
the time of Jack and Jill’s world, we 
ought to go back soon. Jack and Jill 
do not want to miss Ruth’s party.” 

“I know that cur shoes were made 
in the United States,” Jack spoke up, 
“and surely the material for them must 
have been supplied at home, for we 
produce plenty. of hides and skins. A 
friend of Father’s who owns a shoe 
factory in Lynn, Massachusetts, visited 
us not long ago, and I heard him say 
that our shoe factories lead the world 
and that the United States uses more 
leather than any other country.” 

“What you say is true,” Jack’s right 
shoe said, “but the United States uses 
so much leather to make shoes and 
other things that it has to buy a great 
deal of leather from other countries.” 

“Please may we start?” the upper of 
Jack’s left shoe begged impatiently. 

“You came from the skin of a calf 
in Canada, and that is a long way off,’’ 
objected the soles. “The cow from 
whose hide we were made used to graze 
on the plains of Argentina, and that is 
not far away. We want our guests to 
meet Juan, the boy who helped to tend 
the cattle. In northern Argentina they 
could see the people who take the bark 
from the quebracho tree. This bark is 
used a great deal for tanning and it 
does not grow in the United States.” 

“Fairy Lady,” the rubber heel broke 
in, “I did so want Jill to know Kasih, 
the little girl who pulls weeds on the 
rubber plantation where I came from.” 

“That is away off on the other side 
of the world, on the Malay Penin- 
sula,’’ objected the soles. ‘‘You should 
have spoken when you were nearer 
there.” 

“I tried to, but I did not have an 
opportunity to do so,” answered the 
rubber heel. “If only my rubber had 
come from Brazil, which used to send 
the United States most of its supply, 
we might have had time to go there.” 

The Fairy Lady looked at her tiny 
watch again. 

“I am sorry, Shoe Twins,” she said 
in her sweet voice, “but there is not 
time to visit any of the places which 
you have mentioned. Jack and Jill are 
due at Ruth’s party.” 

The two travelers heard the loud 
tinkle, tinkle of the Fairy Lady’s bell, 
and the next moment they were back 
in their own playroom. 

“Time to start for the party, chil- 
dren,” their mother called from the 
next room. “You have been so quiet, 
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eA helpful idea 





for your health program 


“Clean Hands” Campaign provides interesting 


new note for hygiene talks 


T’S hard to make children realize the great 
importance of keeping hands clean to guard 


against disease. 


But teachers are finding in the Lifebuoy ‘Clean 
Hands” Campaign an easy way to drive home 
this essential relation between cleanliness and 


health. 


The idea is simple—and works. Children are 
familiar with most of the diseases that hands may 
carry, by name at least. Put them on the black- 
board as listed above by the Life Extension 
Institute. Point out how hands may pick up germs 
of these 27 diseases from toys, books, money, door- 
knobs, etc. Explain that only clean hands are 


safe hands. 


Supported by statements from teachers and 
health authorities, Lifebuoy’s announcements are 
instructing millions to wash hands frequently — 
and remove germs at the same time— especially 
after work or play, after using the toilet and always 
before eating. 


So great is their faith in Lifebuoy’s health- 
guarding value, that teachers have taught its use 


in over 63,000 schools. 


Teachers also favor Lifebuoy for their own 
personal toilet and bath needs—simply because it 
is so refreshing, so thoroughly satisfying. By puri- 
fying pores, its mild antiseptic lather keeps com- 
plexions fresh and clear—prevents embarrassing 


perspiration odor. 


Lifebuoy’s clean, hygienic scent — evidence of 
greater safety—quickly vanishes after rinsing. ‘“‘Use 
Lifebuoy a week and you'll use it for life.” Get 


some today. 
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Lever Bros. Co,, Cambridge, Mass, 
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Takamine 


Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 







HE Takamine Bamboo 
Handle Toothbrush 
was designed by Dr. Joseph 
Head, M.D.,D.D.S., Chief 
Dentist to the Jefferson 
Hospital, Philadelphia. It 
is scientifically correct. 

















Its. short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth 
and massage the gums. 
It is small enough to reach 
all parts of the mouth, in- 
expensive and in every 
respect the ideal tooth- 
brush both for yourself 
and for your pupils. 





TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
210 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


I enclose $ .... for which please 


ship me gross of Takamine Brushes 


Oe IB ois, 


eee . Brushes at 6¢ each istisslietaaaies 















Y Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 

how to m«ke and sell her ‘‘ APpRovED”’ 
Home-Made Candies. Equipment, work 
sheets, boxes, adv. cards, full selling 








plans —everything provided. Make 
meney after Ist Lesson. Profits guaranteed! 
rite today for free ** work sheet’’ on FUDGE 
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American School of Home Economics, 841 E.58th St., Chicago 
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Stop Having 
‘Bad Days’ 


BY 
ANNETTE 
KELLERMANN 


Give me 10 days to 
prove I can make a 
new woman of you. 


OW many times a year 
have you ‘bad days’? 
Days on which you suffer 
from a headache, a backache, 
‘run-down feeling,’ constipa- 
tion, general fatigue, and a 
multitude of other ills. There 
are those days when you 
simply haven't the energy to 
lift a finger, when you feel 
“all in.” Those days when 
life is miserable and scarcely 
worth living. ; 
It is the sum total of all 
these ‘bad days’ in a year 
that ruin your health, spoil 
your figure and age you be- 
fore your time. Bit by bit 
they add their nervous strain 
to your ill health record and 
soon you are in bad shape. 
By the use of my method 


—only 15 minutes a day— 
you can avoid these ‘bad 
days’ and retain perfect 
health and figure always. 
For fifteen years my figure 
has remained exactly the 
same. I have not lost or gained an ounce, You 


perhaps can do the same if you will only follow 
my instructions. Write today or mail the cou- 
pon below for my free book ‘‘The Body Beauti- 
ful.” Do it now. Address Annette Kellermann, 
Inc., Suite 1510, 225 West 39th St., New York 
City. 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., 

Suite 1510, 225 West 39th St., New York City. 
Dear Miss Kellermann :— 

Please send me, entirely ‘without cost, your 
new book, ‘The Body Beautiful.’? I am partic- 
ularly interested in 


{J Weight Reducing [J Body Building. 


Name . 
Address 


City.. 
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patriotic 


160 pages. 











Dansville, N. Y. 


Daybreak of Peace 


Poems for Armistice Day, Goodwill Day 


and Other Patriotic Occasions 
Compiled by E. J. STOUT, Supt. of Schools, Dunkerton, Iowa 


The World War, the Armistice, and the peace which followed 
brought forth many pieces of verse worthy of preservation for 
They appeared in magazines, newspapers, or in va- 
rious books and few of them would be available for use in 
this scattered form. 

The most notable of these poems have now been brought 
together in one volume under the title, ‘‘Daybreak of Peace’’. 
A pageant, “The Spirit of Armistice Day” is also included. 

This volume not only affords good reading but also an abun- 
dance of material for the observance in school and community 
of Armistice Day, Goodwill Day 
oceasion when 
Nearly 100 poems in the book, 

Price postpaid: paper covers, 40 cents; full cloth 
covers, 75 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (2rd, !s0m., 


Des Moines, lowa. 


(Peace Day) or any other 


appealing recitations are needed, 


Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 




















LUXOR 
RAYON 


able to find them so 









in beautiful shades 
peach, orchid and nile. 
it plus the 
charges, 


refund 
once. 


your 





What a pride there is in wearing pretty things! 


SILK UNDERTHINGS 


Now more luxurious and attractive than ever before and of a quality 
that we did not dream we could ever approach for the money. 

Vest, stepins, chemise, bloomers, dainty nightgowns and lovely 
pajamas which will delight your fancy. 
these you have always wanted because never before have you been 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! Fill out the coupon and we will send you a 


Vest and Bloomer Set »>—- — —— 
for $2.29 


for the underwear when you get 
necessary 
If you send your money 
with the order we 
prepay all postage, If not 
entirely satisfied, we will 


f pink, y Bloomer set. I'll pay postman 
"haa war | plus postage. _ (Sizes larger than 44, are 
7 50c additional.) If I’m not satisfied 
postage | you’re to return my money at once. 
will Name soee 
| NTL Fire eereetsc Leeann pen mG yet Ee 
money at 
| eas Color 


Now you can have all of 
inexpensive. 


COUPON 


56 W. 45th St., New York. Dept. H. 
0. D. Vest and 


2.29 


| e:Wieabih Products Corp. 


Please send me C, 








I believe that you must have been hav- 
ing a nap.’ 
“Well,” remarked Jack as they left 


all. Who would ever believe that so 
many people in different parts of the 
world are working to give us our 
clothes!” 

“Every day those far-away people 
are using things that we send them,” 
Jill added thoughtfully. “I like to 
think that we are all helping one an- 
other. It makes the people of the 
world seem like one big family.” 


. Chicago: Where Education 
Has a Civic Motive 
(Continued from page 68) 


auditorium. At Christmas time the 
Kiwanis Club had provided for each 
child in that first grade oranges, ap- 
ples, a pound of candy, a dressed doll 
for every girl and a worth-while toy 
for every boy. 

They ask no quarter, these plucky 
young cripples. They, too, are learn- 
ing the meaning of service. All 
through the recess period I watched a 
little lame boy push about the room 
the wheeled chair of a child less for- 
tunate than he. When I was ready to 
move on, the teacher called John, in- 
troduced me, and told him to whom I 
wished to be taken. I followed him 
down the hall—slowly, for the young 
legs were harnessed in steel, and his 
hand must seek the steadying influence 
of the wall. 

When we came to stairs we must 
descend, John matter-of-factly threw 
himself upon the banisters and _ slid 
down. He ushered me in to the physi- 
cal training director, and, with a 
courteous “Miss Blank, I have brought 
Mrs. Jay,” left us. 

In the corrective rooms I observed 
children lying upon tables reading 
while their knees baked under electrici- 
ty, and saw a nurse working upon 
the shortened tendons of a heel. The 
director, who was a specialist in physi- 
cal therapeutics, took me to the gym- 
nasium with its rings and_ inclined 
planes and bars. “Exercise,” she told 
me, “is our greatest corrective meas- 
ure.” 


Day NURSERY 


One school building, in a community 
where there are many working moth- 
ers, had a vacant room. With the co- 
operation of the Woman’s Club, this 
room has been made to serve a valu- 
able purpose. It was equipped by the 
school as a nursery and here mothers 
may leave their children for the day. 
Nurses are furnished by the Woman’s 
Club. 

In more than one school, girls are 
— taught the essentials of mother- 

ood. : 


CourTEOUS SERVICE TO VISITORS 


The desire to be of courteous service 
to visitors is evidenced in the Chicago 
schools. In many of the buildings 
guide-signs direct the stranger to the 
office. Lost in the meandering halls of 
one large building I asked a lad to di- 
rect me to a certain room. “Let me 
take you!” he offered instantly. 

For the material in these articles I 
am indebted to the public-spiritedness 
of principals who, in many cases, gave 
a half day of their time to taking me 
about where I might find things of 
value to pass on to others in the pro- 
fession. Specimens which I felt would 
be of help were freely given or lent. 

Epitor’s Note: This is the first of two 
articles by Mrs. Jay. The second will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 





All we have willed or hoped or 
dreamed of good shall exist. Not its 
semblance, but itself.—Browning. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the U.S. 
Government? In getting these positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, because of their training and 
education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately toFranklin Institute. Dept. P247, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of propositions now 














open to teachers, and full particulars. 


the house, “we are not Crusoes after | 
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The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for 








Assembly Singing 


An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs  espee. 
jally suited for 
assembly singing, 
Selected and edit. 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGle 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
incl hymns, col. 








spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, 


lege glees, negro 
stunt 


songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 


from well known oratorios; also a fi 


ne group 


of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 


for male voices. 


Many of the best pieces in the 


book are not _to be found in other low priced 


song books. 


Because of the wise choice of ma. 


terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 


assembly singing. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa. 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’ covers, 


SCHEDULE 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


OF PRICES 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or. 


ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchase, 





Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 





Ah! ’Tis A Dream 

All Through The Night 
Alphabet, The 

America 

America, My Country 
America, The Beautiful 
Annie_ Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The 
Battle Hiymn of the Re- 


public 
Belle Ob Baltimore 
ell Is Ringing, The 
Billy Boy 
I3lacksmith, The 
Iilow The Man Down 
Sonnets of Bonny Dundee 
But The Lord Is Mindful 
of His Own 
By The Watermellon Vine 
Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel 
Captain. Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 
Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord en 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The Gem_ ot 
The Ocean ing 
Come _Thou —_Almighty 
Come Where My _ Love 
Lies Dreaming 
Come Ye Thankful People 


Crow Song 
De Way To 


Dat Am 
Spell Chicken 

Day Is Dying In The West 

De Bezem (Round) 

Dixie 

Early to Bed 

Evening _ Prayer 

Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler 
Of Nature 

Fairy Belle 

Faith Of Our Fathers 

Farewell To Thee 

First Noel, The 

Il Do Thou De- 
fend Me 

Gaudeamus Igitur 

Gentle Annie 

Girl I Left Behind Me 

Glad Christmas Bells 

Gloria Patri 

God Of Our_ Fathers 

Good King Wenceslas 

Good Night (Round) 

Hark I Hear A Voice 

‘k! Ten Thousand. 

oices Sing 

Hark! The Herald Angels 

Hark! The Vesper Hymn 
Is Stealing 

Taul On_The Bowlin’ 

feavens Resound, The 

fome Road, The 

jome_ Sweet Home 

fow Firm_A Foundation 

{unter’s Farewell, The 

luntsman, The (Round) 
Heard The Bells On 
Christmas Day 

nformation 

n Heavenly Love Abiding 

n The Time of Roses 

sle of Beauty bi 

t Came Upon A Mid- 
night Clear 

I Would That My Love 

Jerusalem, The Golden 

Jingle Bells 

ohn_ Peel 

Joy To The World 





Lord Is My Shepherd, 


ord Of _ All 

Throned Afar 
Lost Chord, The 
Lovely Appear 
zovely Evening (Round) 
Lovely Night 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 
Massa’s In The Coll 

Ground 

Merrily (Round) 

ferry Life, A 
Midshipmite, The 
ly Bonnie [Thee 
My _ Country ‘Tis 0 
My Lord Delivered Daniel 
My Lord, What A Moun- 


ing 
My Native Land 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nancy Lee 
Night 
Ark 


Nobody Knows The Trou 

“_ ble I’ve Seen 

Nut. Brown Maiden 

O Come All Ye Faithful 

O God, Beneath Ty 
Guiding Hand 

oO God, Our Help In Ags 
as 


O Holy Night _, 

Oh, Realm of Light 
h! Susanna [ Along 

Old Ark A-Movering 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks At Home 

Ole _Dan Tucker 

O, Little Town Of Betb- 
lehem 

0, No, John | , 

Onward Christian Soldies 

O Rest In The Lord 

O, Worship The King 

Teter Gray 

Proudly As The Eagle 

Reuben and_ Rachel, 

ping. Ring The Banj 


Rosalie 
Rose of Allandale, Thi 


Being, 


e 

ow, ow, ow Your 
Boat (Roun@) 

Rufus Rastus Johns? 


Brown 
Schubert’s Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
Silent Night 
Sleep Soldier Sleep 0 
Softly Now The Light® 


ay 

Soldier’s Farewell, Th 
Spacious Firmament “ 

High, The 
Star Spangled Bannet 
Stea way 
Still, Still With hee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
Style All The While 
Tangles Tunes 


Taps 

They All Love Jack 

Three Chafers The 

Three Sailor Boys, 

ao Thee. ae ry 
wo Roses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 

} a H ap 7 
Yarrior Bold, we 
Welcome, Sweet, ee 


K The Home Fires time . ; 
“Horning eae We Three Kings te 
Keller’s American Hymn When You And 
Hee ua wea on ihr 
eeZi indsa nere, ° ve tebe 
Lift. Thine. Eyes While ‘Shepherds Wat 
Linden Tree, The Their Flocks 
ee 





F. A. Owen Publishing Comp"! 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lows 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, : 

(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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Enemies 


of Eyes are sun, wind 
and dust. Fight them! 


When your Eyes become bloodshot 
from the irritating effects of wind 
and dust, use Murine. It quickly 
relieves this unattractive comition, 
as well as Eye strain caused by the 

Jare of the sun. This long-trusted 
otion contains no belladonna or 
other harmful ingredients. 


Write The Murine Company, 
Dept. 77, Chicago, for FREE 
Book on Eye Care. 


UR ie - 


EF 


YES 





Instant Foot Relief 


Keeps 
Shoes 
Shapely 


Trial 







discher Protector 


Hides 
Large 
Joints 





Gives instant relief to bunions and large joints. 
Wear in any style shoe— outside or under stocking 
-in your regular size. Sold over 20 years by shoe 
dealers, druggists, and department stores. For Free 
Trial send 75c for one protector. Money back ifnot 
immediate relief. State size shoe and which foot. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


425 East Water St. Dept. 80, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


i Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
i lesson course in writing and marketin; 
] Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
ia HOME at Toh bp 
p 





of the 
RITER’S 


ingtield, Mass. 





Thousands of letters in our files from 
teachers in all parts of the country 
testify to the merits of our School Pen- 


cil Premium Plan. 


Many new offers 


for this year appear on Page Seven! 








in Spare Time 
at Home 


$50.00 to $80.00 a Month 
Hand Color Greeting Cards 
45,000 Have Proved This Plan 


The same splendid opportunity 
which has enabled these others to 
turn edd moments into extra dol- 


lars now awaits you. Positively 
no talent needed. We quickly 
teach you to duplicate work of 
expert artist. Profit on each card 
is 6e to 12¢, Many color 100 
cards an evening —$6 to $12 


profit, Selling easiest part of all. 
Make $200 to $400 before Xmas 


Start now. Make $200, $300 or 
$400 before Xmas, Friends, rel- 
atives, stores of every description 
become ready buyers. School chil- 
hin office workers, etc., welcome 
=" to sell on small commis- 


Get FREE Book or $1.00 Box 


Free book, ‘Pleasant _ Pages,” 
shows 172 ‘unusual 1927 Christ- 
mas designs and tells how to equal 
farnings of Elsie Barrell, Lillian 
bs es and many others. To 
f Tt immediately, send also $1.00 
pe Seginner’s Box with cards, 
wil. and brush. When colored 
“i bring $3 to $4. Act quick. 
'8 Christmas profits ahead. 


LITTLE ART SHOP 
474 La, Ave,, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






Proof 


Marie Merilla, Se- 
attle, Wash., re- 
cently wrote: ‘‘My 
capital has grown 
from $1.00 to 
hundreds, Last 


Christmas I sold 
over $500 worth 
of greeting cards. 
I have surprised 
myself with my 
success,”’ 

Proof 
Lillian Rhodes, 
Wooster, Ohio, 
wrote: ‘In my 
first three months 
I earned $500. I 
find it easy to sell 
all the cards I 
can color.” 


Proof 

Elsie Barrell, 
White River Jct., 
Vermont, wrote: 
“Mother and 

made over $400 for the 
Christmas Season last 
year and welive in an 
economical little Ver- 
mont community that 
doesn’t goin much for 
frills and furbelows ’’ 








Get Free Book or Dollar Box 


l little Art Shop, Dept. 99-M, 474 La. Ave., Wash., D.C. ! 
0 Send FREE book, ‘‘Pleasant Pages,’’ telling how | 
to make big spare time money coloring greeting cards. 


| D Enclosed find $1.00. Send also Beginner's Box. | 
| tic inl tasio | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 33) 


An interesting characteristic of the 
pasque flower is the furry covering of 
its leaf and stem. This is a gradual 
development of the plant in its effort 
to form a protection against maraud- 
ing ants and other insects that climb 
its stem to find honey. A protecting 
cup of leaves just below the blossom 
may be seen in the flower sketch. 

The pasque flower is found mainly 
in the prairie country and is seen 
growing in localities as far north as 
Canada and as far south as Texas. It 
is a member of the crowfoot family 
and has for relatives such flowers as 
the dainty wood anemone, the colum- 
bine, and the larkspur. 

In England there is found a plant 
which is almost a twin of the American 
pasque flower. There is an old Eng- 
lish legend which says that this flower 
arose out of the blood of hundreds of 
Danes who were killed in their at- 
tempts to invade Britain. For this 
reason the plant is known as “Danes- 
blood” to many of the English people. 

Design motifs: Practically all of our 
motifs this time have been developed 
from the blossom and bud of the plant. 
Motifs 2, 6, and 7 show the leaves used 
in a subordinate part, while Motif 10 
has been developed entirely from the 
leaf. Motif 5 is the type known as 
having optical balance. The other 
motifs are all like-sided, or bisymmet- 


The simple motifs such as the circles 
in Nos. 3 and 1/ and the plain forms as 
in Nos. 8 and 12 will be found adapted 
to many crafts uses. If repeated in 
borders and patterns they become very 
interesting and decorative. 

While a motif such as No. 2 may 
seem a little cut-up or overdone as 
seen in black outlines, it will be very 
effective when done in values or colors. 
The little sketch just above Motif 2 
shows a variation of this design. 

In planning to use a motif in some 
crafts application always try to design 
one which fits the general outline of 
the space that is to be filled. Notice 
the triangular flower used to fill the 
blotter corner. The circular design 
motif also fits quite well, but it is 
evident that an irregular motif with 
many corners and angles would not be 
suitable to the blotter-corner area. 

Crafts applications: All of the proj- 
ects shown are simple ones made from 
paper and suitable to both primary and 
upper grades. Of the articles shown, 
the clipping envelopes are the most 
easily made, and they are useful gifts. 
Large white or cream-colored en- 
velopes are obtained and the pupils 
decorate these with water-color or 
crayon motifs. The lettering used 
must be simple and should vary ac- 
cording to the use to which the en- 
velope is to be put. Such wording as 
Poems, Recipes, etc., may be lettered 
next to the design motif. A set of 
three of these envelopes done in rich 
colors will be welcome to anyone who 
saves clippings. 

The address book is also easily made. 
The covers are made from cardboard 
covered with colored paper. The back 
is made from linen or binder’s tape. 
On the inside a scratch pad is slipped 
into place, as shown in the sketch. A 
dance-program pencil is added and the 
design and lettering painted on the 
cover. These little books can be re- 
filled and are useful to everyone. 

The blotter corners make a pleasing 
gift. They are cut from colored paper 
and ornamented with motifs to match 
the color of the blotters used. A single 
motif should be sketched on thin paper 
and traced on each of the blotter cor- 
ners with graphite tracing paper. The 
desired colors are then painted in and 
the blotter corners pasted together. 

A cardboard covered with toned pa- 
per is used beneath the blotters and it 
is over this that the blotter corners are 
slipped. These holders may be trian- 
gular, as in the design marked A, or 
oblong as in B. 


Why be afraid of truth? God is in 
the truth, and He is also called Love.— 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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red, green, blue, maroon, 


cream, lavender 


than ever. 


These special Coronas are beautifully finished in smooth 
Duco, with texture panels. 


Your choice of 
six colors 


Bruce Green—crystalline panels in 
same color. 

Mountain Ash Scarlet—with con- 
trasting panels in crackle-finish 
black. 

Cream-—panelled in crystalline rose 
gold. 

Lavender—panelled in 
rose gold. 

Light Maroon—crystalline panels 
in same color. 

Channel Blue—crystalline panels in 
same color. 


crystalline 


Mail the coupon below and you will re 
ceive our latest literature showing the new 
Duco finished Coronas in actual colors. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 
Also manufacturers of the L C Smith Type- 
writer, the Ball-Bearing Office Machine 


L C Smith & Corona ‘Typewriters Inc 





1010 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Name 





HE personal writing machine is now more personal 
With the advent of these new Duco 
finished models, you may select a Corona to harmonize 
with your dainty writing desk, or with the color scheme 
of your living room, library or boudoir. 


You can buy one 
on easy terms 


If you have an old 
machine, any standard 
make, youcan turn it in as 
your initial payment on 
one of these new colored 
Coronas, completing the 
payment in easy monthly 
installments. 


Every teacher needs a 
typewriter, and what could 
be more delightful than to 
own a Corona in your own 
color scheme? 


favorite 
Look for Corona in your 
phone book and ask to 
have one brought to you 
for examination, or mail 
the coupon below for com- 
plete information. 





Please send me your latest literature showing the new Duco finished Coronas in actual colors. 
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CORONA in COLORS! 
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a Week 


gives you a trip to 


EUROPE 


Cunard announces another 
and most important develop- 
ment in transatlantic travel 


. -. the Cunard Budget Plan. 


Now, within the reach of 
all... a round trip to Europe 
or a European tour; this new 
Plan relieves you of all con- 
cern about expense... small 
weekly payments for a year 
... then the joy of the actual 
voyage, which every one 
should make. 


Subscribers to the Cunard 
Budget Plan automatically 
become members of the 
Cunard Travel Club... an- 
other recent Cunard inaugu- 
ration. The Club offers 
unusual privileges and is 
open to all interested in 
Travel. 


Precise information con- 
cerning the Budget Plan and 
the Travel Club will be 
mailed upon request to 


Secretary 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 


® 


25 Broadway, New York City 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDy 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Keep A-Pluggin’ Away 


I’ve a humble little motto 
That is homely, though it’s true,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
It’s a thing when I’ve an object 
That I always try to do,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
When you’ve rising storms to quell, 
When opposing waters swell, 
It will never fail to tell,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 


If the hills are high before 
And the paths are hard to climb, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
And remember that successes 
Come to him who bides his time,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
From the greatest to the least, 
None are from the rule released. 
Be thou toiler, poet, priest, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 


Delve away beneath the surface, 
There is treasure farther down,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
Let the rain come down in torrents, 
Let the threat’ning heavens frown, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
When the clouds have rolled away, 
There will come a brighter day 
All your labor to repay,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 


There'll be lots of sneers to swallow, 
There’ll be lots of pain to bear,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
If you’ve got your eye on heaven, 
Some bright day you’ll wake up there,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
Perseverance still is king; 
Time its sure reward will bring; 
Work and wait unwearying,— 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
From Complete Poems, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Happiness 


Happiness cannot come to any man 
capable of enjoying true happiness un- 
less it comes as the sequel to duty well 
and honestly done. 
you need to have more than one trait. 
You will meet plenty of well-meaning 
people who speak to you as if one trait 
were enough. That is not so. You 
might just as well in any rough sport 
in any game, think that a man could 
win by mere strength if he was clum- 
sy; or by mere agility and precision of 
movement without strength; or by 
strength and agility if he had no heart. 
You need a great many qualities to 
make a successful man on a nine or an 
eleven; and just so you need a great 
many different qualities to make a 
good citizen. In the first place, of 
course, it is almost tautological to say 
that to make a good citizen the prime 
need is to be decent in thought, clean in 
mind, clean in action; to have an ideal 
and not to keep that ideal purely for 
the study—to have an ideal which you 
will in good faith strive to live up to 
when you are out in life. If you have 
an ideal only good while you sit at 
home, an ideal that nobody can live up 
to in outside life, then I advise you 
strongly to take that ideal, examine it 
closely, and then cast it away. It is 
not a good one. The ideal that it is 
impossible for a man vo strive after in 
practical life is not the type of ideal 
that you wish to hold up and follow. 
Be practical as well as generous in 
your ideals. Keep your eyes on the 
stars, but remember to keep your feet 
on the ground.—Theodore Roosevelt 
(Hagedorn, “The Americanism of 
Theodore Roosevelt’’). 


I b’lieve in havin’ a good time when 
you start out to have it. If you git 
knocked out of one plan, you want to 
git yerself another right quick, before 
your sperrits has a chance to fall. 

—Mrs. Wiggs. 


There are seasons when to be still 
demands immensely higher strength 
than to act. 

—Channing. 


To do that duty | 








Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures in 
Black and White, etc. 

all arranged in 

an attractive 


portfolio as 
described below. 











Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put | 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 








The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

By the River—Lerolle 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


GROUP ll consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 





Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael 


The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 
Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: | 
|| 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature black and white reproductions of it 
' printed in sheets as shown at the left (Fig. 1). Q 





| These miniatures, of which there is a total of 


N P Py . ° | us’ Constitution | 
% 288 with each group, are for distribution to the | bron | 
“ aon by Maral! fohaien fo j 
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Each large full color picture with its 
36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 
Each group of eight folders contain- 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and 
study material is enclosed in a hand- 
some portfolio of extra heavy art |) 
paper as shown at top of page. (Actual size 10x13 inches.) - 
The large full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as 
that given in the magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures. and les- 
sons by teachers everywhere has prompted their publication in this attractive form. 
= 


[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


Either Group of Picture Studies - -- - $1.50 Both $34 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only _ 


By ordering the above combination you will receive a total of 18 different full color re- 
ee of famous paintings with complete study material (8 from the Avaeetes 
Studies portfolio and 10 from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


, : , ither Group of Picture Studies $1.50 ) All @9.% 
Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 Only .20 — "Primary Plans, 1yr.$2.00 like yh 
The Pathfinder, lyear - - $1.00 { Only seed Re teniuie, teas ery ope Only 

Order any of above combinations now and pay November 15th. See page a 


gaF- We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 3% x4 inches, at the prices quoted on page 24. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (Ore 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, 





| pupils. (Size of each miniature 2% x 314 inches.) 
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sett The Downy Woodpecker | ® 


(Continued from page 47) 
After the children have read the 


story about the Downy Woodpecker, 
ask them the following questions: (hie MIESSNER [ NIOR 
1. Where does the Downy Woodpeck- 


er live? 
1 90 The old-fashioned 
bulky upright, 


2. Of what color is the Downy? 
1 91 7 The modern 
compact 


Make 
Color Study 
Fascinating 

with 





38. Where does the Downy make its 
nest? 

4, How many eggs are in the nest? 

5. Of what color are the eggs? 











6. What does the Downy Woodpeck- Miessner, 
UNDECORATED “Ta 
7. How does the Downy get its food? 1927 
GREY IRON CASTINGS A Health Knowledge Test bie J 
roo goo quickly pee ~ theory (Continued from page 36) Miessner 
and application of color harmony groups may be given a test composed : Junior 
by pean wig seeps gn oe of the more difficult questions, as an ~ 
Iron Castings. Your work is made entrance health-knowledge criterion. 
easier because the children’s inter- An “Ask Me Another” Health 
est is held. Oil paints, lacquer, Box may be made for the children’s 
_ = Wh or a game period. Each exercise suited to 
> thes ° i o oe aie ad the grade may be written on an en- 
meee Coe are Var — velope with a slip inside showing the 
p tive and utilitarian articles for the correct response. Games based on com- 
home, or for gifts. petition for the most correct answers 
Our beautifully illustrated catalog may be devised with these envelopes 
shows nearly 200 designs—Book and slips. Of course, such use de- 
Ends, Door Knockers, Door Stops, stroys the value of the problems as sur- 
Candlesticks, etc. The illustra- vey test material, but in a test which 
tions in colors suggest the rich, de- makes little use of norms and which 
aintings corative effects possible. covers so thoroughly the most impor- Here It Is == 
This interesting and instructive tant topics in courses of health study, 
catalog will be sent teachers Free the gain far outweighs the loss. . . 
on request. Write Dept. N. 1. AuTHoR’s Note: The _ Gates-Strang The smallest planc in the world 


Health Knowledge Test, Form I, may be 
purchased from the Bureau of Publica- 


vonty, SS Went 1oke ggg von Hailed as the latest wonder in music, an advance model of the 
. , Miessner Junior was the sensation of the N.E.A. Convention 





Ibanytoundey( 


LY ~Albainy. 















































X= City. 
- : . at Dallas. It’s almost unbelievably small. Only 39 inches high 
A Handicraft Project —weighs only 225 pounds. Yet it has five full octaves, and a 
SEXU AL (Continued from page 36) rich roundness of tone which is startling to every hearer. 
or lacquer. White, i bl p an , : , ae er 
KNOWLEDGE tint will cok a” a After twenty years of evolution in piano-building, this tiny 
ad a ng ingle sagan oe a 2 floor piano now comes to fill a long-felt need in the public schools 
TRATED or the baby yard so that the baby may of the nation. Every school has room for it—every school can 
OG hate Gene play in it even if the ground is a little afford it. Now ste for deliver y 
Wek eeaey eune oun ent damp or the porch a trifle dusty. A ‘ y vs 
Every young woman should know floor may easily be made by fastening 
$] 00 What fagad sage erp several Pegg vend eae” with | — R 1 Pi 
eV across the bottom. you wis e 
Bostpaid Oi badar320 pores—-umny esas floor to be raised.up off the ground, cA Real Piano 
Table of contents, & commendations, on request. ‘wo pieces for legs, hinge oO e 
AMERICAN PUB. CO.,_ 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia J | cleats, with a spreader or stretcher Only $190.00 
AL i sy : equipped with movable pegs, may be 
sony De ar aa one: made. The addition of casters to the (f.0.b. Milwaukee) 
eutze HALF GROSS of our Pencils! Remark- legs will make the floor easy to move, ; ; 
able Offer on Page § aad and the stretcher and screen-door hooks Special price to schools 
pe Deven: allow the legs to be folded against the ‘ or ; pe : f , 
Book o ) t ° H ; bottom of the floor beget not in 7 % the size, % the weight, 2% the price—of the Standard Miessner. 
Z Counting boards and toys may be ae , F : 
ene ; NVES roying alr fastened to the sides of the yard and Finished in antique mahogany—delightful to look at, a pleasure 
ns_of ty Mew Peck, by Prof, Hayes, A. M.,M. D.. late of Women's | between the spindles if desired. to play. Backed by the reputation of the Miessner organ- 
- Q | Westechnial "sna guoerfluous hair and facial dlafigurements. Do’ ization, recognized leader in the school piano field ever since 
: mene RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. Riverside, R. 1. What-To-Do's the introduction of the standard Miessner—the original small 
YQ U A R E W A N T E D (Continued from page 49) piano—ten years ago. Learn how easily you can brighten up 
2. Cover the top of your desk with your school through music with the Miessner. Write at once 
Why pay $50.00 for a | newspaper to catch the soap shavings. for complete facts on this latest Miessner achievement. 


There will be so many shavings that 
“or ctagy ~ you will want to be thrifty and take 
weeks’ spare time work, at | them home to your mother. Shave one MAIL THE COUPON 


your home, you can learn to | side of the soap till it is smooth. 


design and create it yourself. = a = — _s hag ge oe 
surface. Cut around it wi 
StartaGOWN''SHOPPB” | point,” C's “vers © with 8 ai Mi | IF S SN FIR 
. To make a low-relief, w 
$45.00 to $75.00 Week carving that stands out against a b 


Over 26,000 women in- | background, cut down into the bar of 


soap not more than halfway. Be sure THE “LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


= i i teach oa wo not to cut too deeply. You can not 
taken this fascinating work. | 544 any soap on and you can always 















































, 20 They now have three times cut more away. ; ; poe pale ers 
se as many original gowns as 5. To make an object carved “in the <€ 
_— 7 ° 
hey had Redo Wer he | round” ct all the way through the | MIESSNER PIANO CO, 

stare PARIS CREATION — parts, - 138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. ~ 5 gel — rt a on eo yo age Bag Please send complete information describing the Miessner Junior and 
 $3= “Wioe Petes pete 7 bon eal all the surfaces which are explain how I can hear it played through your 10-day trial offer. 

{aC Wateitfr | Act oy” tim | ’ 
page * Gre < . 13-89 | To-day! ” rranxun | _7- Model all the details carefully. Ee eT eT SE 2 ee ER ae 
es aa TEE ~ INSTITUTE | Show variations in shape, surface tex- 
4 Yor gine @ Dent.psoz | ture, size, etc. Rub the edges with Position eS its ss 31.5, cra cance aneind 
° $33.95 .Y Rochester, N. Y. your finger till they are very smooth eR ebpehbeuReenddbesKépsaddsernddcsenes eddedancencdeceess, QUeeemnCseesenranseenescs 
from Ofset »* Rush to me at once, 32 page d ded 
est to You Dv, ,illastrated ‘GOWN BOOK’ | 4nd rounded. - 

p with FREE sample lessons in 8. Wrap the soap carefully in a DN iiiiiiinsnatendic nineties snuinniondanisiqnnnsenesmiiniiutiebsdsassesagusncteetenneinenseniegness 
C0, 2” ea te damp cloth when you put it away be- 

—| yoo Gown Designing «...++. Millinery | cause it gets hard and dry very quick- CHG iy sasesvenecsetatcctsetucecassoteccnssasersdesantoos senses ids caiiseccadivvccisttacscdaceniaian 
— 7 Name ly. The soap is difficult to carve when| ~~?" UT eee oo ” 


7 Address it is too hard or dry. ‘ 
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Classroom Wall 


URING school hours — the most 

impressionable years of their lives 
— the actual vision of your scholars is 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
the pictures and decorations which ap- 
pear thereon. You, as teachers, con- 
tribute to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great 
help to have a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on your classroom 
wall where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1314 x 16”) and 
shall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
suitable for framing, free of advertising matter. 
We suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover framing expenses will cause a personal 
interest in this dignified reproduction. 


=a 
Ure INSURANCE COMPA 
OF Boston, MassacnusEriS 


Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (1 enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 


PUNE sich uicsisbezsontiaiciess peieepsoaahie sbeuikhaaneie - 
DN ic RARER RS eS os 











DOLLARS 
from NICKELS 


Make the nimble Nickel 
Work for You! More 
money can be raised for 
Church or School Funds 
through the sale of 5 cent 
» Scotmints than through 
free contributions or Sales 
of any other Kind. Why? 
Everybody has a_ nickel! 
Everyone likes Scotmints. 
Six flavors — Peppermint, 
Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, Licorice and Cin- 
namon. 

WE FURNISH THE CAPITAL 
We will ship to any Society, Club, School or 
Church, and extend 30 days credit. We allow 
a profit to the organization of nearly 100 per 
cent—See the liberal offers shown below, fill 


out the coupon and mail it to us at once 
Cost you Sellfor_ Your profit 
00 $1 $7.00 





HOOT MON! 


820 packages 
480 packages 
640 packages 
960 packages 2 

Cie | or Copy and Mall Now 





— eee — ee 
Scotmints Co., inc., ., Desk N Ni-46,. ‘Jersey ‘City, N NJ. 

NS ae boxes (80 pkgs, each) of Scot- 
mints express or parcel post prepaid which I 
agree to sell for the henefit of ............csces...-.00 
School, Church or Society, and remit money 
when sold, but not later than 80 days from 
date of invoice. 





Name a 
III co sek cdl abies bliebinbenaanbeaeleksaemen ana S IE 
City peoceonceecs nasties 
Church... shciceeanginsvecunenstnbacaatueg 
UNI <a Saneusaelibsonenbp ane cdenaeedi 
BCMOOL cecescsesscsvescncocsssncsss Soc ie ty Lekeeseneene 
IEE aneccns cooscessssscseccnsesnenseses onsuencsonecsecess dicts 


Reference ; 
P. 8. If individual ereditis desired, give three “business or 
personal referenc 


Facial Exercise 
lrons out sheWrinkles 


Better than facial surgery to take out crows- @ 
feet, wrinkles, rejuvenate and brighten the 
complexion. Facial exercise—the secret 7 
that keeps stage stars yee is based on 
safe, sane awak l In 1 

days you'll be wy Gives you soft, 
rosy, clear skin. Endorsed by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Send for my free booklet. You 
are not obligated. Send no money. Just 


get the facts. KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Suite 1042, 5 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 






























Are the walls of your schoolroom bare 
and cheerless? Our Large Framed 
Pictures with Glass Fronts make them 
homelike and attractive. Read Page 
Seven. 


t 
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Desert Plants and Animals 
(Continued from page 44) 


eyes and ears, and some swiftness, 
helps it to exist in the desert. Its color 
is a means of protection. It is cunning 
enough to know that, so long as it does 
not move, it cannot be seen against the 
desert background. While it is motion- 
less our eyes pass over it as a patch of 
sand or weathered rock. 

Anything is food for the coyote. It 
likes rabbit meat, but cannot always 
get it, so it snuffs out birds and their 
nests, and even devours lizards. If it 
cannot find animal food it will eat the 
prickly pear or mesquite bean, or go 
up into the mountains and gather 
chokecherries. Its coarse coat of hair 
is sun-scorched; its whole appearance 
is arid, dusty, sandy. 

The jack Bac vr ‘of the American 
West knows many devices whereby it 
can save itself. It crouches low and 
the color of its fur blends impercepti- 
bly into the sand. Its eyes are large 
and protruding; its ears are alert to 
catch the slightest sound, Its nose is 
as sensitive as its eyes and ears. If 
danger approaches too closely, it can 
run. In proportion to its size the jack 
rabbit has the strongest hind legs of 
any animal of the desert, and its en- 
durance is as great as its speed. The 
rabbit needs little water; all its energy 
comes from bark and dry grasses. 

Another animal with acute senses, 
swift legs, and great endurance is the 
antelope. It is well fitted for desert 
life. The scarcity of water does not 
matter to it, and it can eat any grass 
or bush that grows. Its eye has a pe- 
culiar development. It protrudes from 
the socket, bulging out almost like the 
end of an egg. The antelope cannot 
be approached from any direction 
without its seeing what is going on. 

These larger animals do not live on 
the desert itself. They go there at 
night or early in the morning, spend- 
ing the rest of the time in the hills and 
mountains. Reptiles, however, are 
always found on the desert plain. 
There are many varieties of lizards. 
Their colors are often very beautiful— 
grays, yellows, reds, and blues. They 
move so rapidly in the bright sunlight 
that one can hardly see them. The 
horned toad is one of the most inter- 
esting desert reptiles. It is really not 
a toad at all, but a lizard. 

Spiders of every kind are found on 
the desert. The trapdoor spider re- 
ceives its name from the door which it 
hinges and fastens over the entrance 
of its burrow. The tarantula is a large 
spider. 

Birds of the desert— 

Not many birds live in the desert. 
They prefer places that afford better 
cover. In the desert there are no 
broad-leaved trees to offer the birds a 
refuge. They must always be on guard 
and in search of food and drink. Birds 
of the desert are alert, subdued in 
color, and light of weight. The most 
common desert birds, especially in the 
American Southwest, are the road- 
runners, eagles, and hawks. 

The ostrich, a native of the Old 
World, is no doubt the greatest desert 
bird. It is large, with very long legs 
and small wings. It cannot fly, but its 
short wings help it in running. Fora 
short distance it can run much faster 
than any horse. It tends to run ina 
circle, however, so that men on swift 
horses are able to capture it by cutting 
across the arc. 

The nest of the ostrich is a great 
hollow in the sand. It is often said 
that the parent birds do not incubate 
the eggs, letting the hot sand and sun 
serve this purpose, but the truth seems 
to be that the female is on the nest the 
greater part of the day, the male tak- 
ing her place at night. Ostrich eggs 
are good to eat, and so large that one 
will make a meal for a family. The 
ostrich is bred in captivity in many 
parts of the world. 

The camel— 

Without question, the desert animal 
most useful to man is the camel. It is 
muscular, strong, and enduring. Its 
legs are very long, and its feet are 
wide and padded. It travels with long 
strides, at a pacing gait. The camel’s 
hair is patchy, but very fine and soft, 
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For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches, ques- 


tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
meeraguical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. he selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riei, How They Brougit 
tne Good News fron Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and ot hers. Paper 165c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
m.. Longfellow. 

ntroduction and notes, 
Flesible Cloth 24c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventee: of the notable addresses of 
President ‘Vilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K, Lane's “Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.”’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexiblo 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 16c, Flexible 
Cloth’ 200. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 

McFee. 

Old tales_retold for young people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Duper 
165c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lgnette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited b 
on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor, Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing ne 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This. volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these _fa- 

mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Paper 18c, 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Lible 

from the literary viewpoint, Paper 1&c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Man a a Country, The. No. 65. 
ale. 

Biographical sketch, historical intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A, 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas. ) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and yo- 
cabulary, Paper 18c, Ilex. Cloth 240. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
Introduction and notes by aver. 4 

Parker, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa: 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 300, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and oer. The most com- 
plete edition published for class study. 
cdited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker, Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

Jow. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 16c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
cFee. 
Description and stories. 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrated, Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 

Lowell 

Biographical sketch, notes. N eiaumeamcae 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 2 


Inez N. 
Paper 16c, 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 
ected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, FPa- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Roves. Assistant — of Schools, 

heny County, Paper 24c, 
Pleuibie Cloth 300, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, CB a High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions. by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex 
ible Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
homas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 

ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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WISE women keep coming back 
time and time again to MU-COL. 
There’s a reason. They soon learn it 
is DEPENDABLE. That’s what they 
want, A hygienic powder that dissolves 
quickly in warm water; that can be prepared 
as needed, any strength desired, 

and used freely without harm. 


MU-COL 


Dependable Hygienic Powder 

At Druggist 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 

The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free ple to teachers. 











==) MAGNIFICENT 
—F NEW HOTEL 


400 ROOMS WITH BATH 
$32 and up FORONE PERSON 
443° and upFOR TWO PERSONS 
HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 
NEW YORK 
aL 


WEST 45™STREET 


Just Eastof Broadway 
imes Square 


HEART OF THEATRICAL, 
AND SHOPPING OISTARICT 





CRAIG HALL 


South Illinois Ave., 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Offers comfortable hotel accommodations 
at moderate rates. 


83 rooms with private bath. 

83 rooms with running water. 
Electrically lighted throughout. 
Steam heat; open fires; elevators. 


Roof promenade with fine view of 
Atlantic City. 


Library; Sun Parlors; Afternoon Tea; 
Egyptian Sun Parlor on Roof. 
Send for illustrated booklet and rate lists, 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, Props. 





§o near the Ocean its called. 
The Breakers 

i i t and 

well soulenel is neues 

one of the Worlds finest Hotels 






















PR » €te., free for our Pencil Sales. 


to keep out the sand. On the joints of 
its legs and on its chest are great cal- 
losities, which protect it from heat and 
sand when it lies down. 

The camel has a strong sense of 
sight and smell, which enables it to 
sense an oasis and water from a great 
distance, and travel directly toward it. 
The camel’s eyes are protected from 
sand and heat by extremely long and 
heavy lashes. The nostrils are small, 
and can be closed so as to prevent the 
entrance of the finest wind-driven sand. 

A camel will eat almost anything in 
the way of vegetation, so the cost of 
its food is very slight. It can go with- 
out water for from five to ten days. 
Around the walls of its stomach are 
sacs in which water is stored. The 
camel’s hump serves as a place for food 
storage. On long journeys the ma- 
terial of the hump is absorbed into the 
system, thus maintaining the animal’s 
strength. If most of the hump has 
been absorbed, it takes as long as six 
weeks to reach normal size again. 

There are two principal types of 
camels—draft camels, and riding cam- 
els or dromedaries. A draft camel is 
able to carry as much as a thousand 
pounds. The customary load is about 
one-third the weight of the animal. 
These draft camels can travel for 
twenty out of twenty-four hours at a 
steady gait of from two-and-a-half to 
three miles an hour. 

The dromedaries are better treated 
than the draft animals, and receive 
very careful training. The ordinary 
camel lives to be about eighteen years 
old, but the riding camel may live to 
be twenty-five or thirty years old. 
Some dromedaries can carry a rider 
as far as a hundred miles in a day. 
Without the camel, the wastes of Asia 
and Africa could never have been in- 
habited. 


Three Attractive Towel 
Designs 


(Continued from page 64) 


the seventh stitch from the end. Chain 
2 stitches; skip 2 stitches of the first 
chain; insert the needle in the third 
stitch for 1 d. c. Repeat until six 
squares or meshes are formed. For 
the second row, chain 4 to turn; make 
1 d. c. in the d. c. which started the 
last mesh of the second row. Place 2 
d. c. over the third mesh of the second 
row and 1 d. ¢. in the first d. c. that 
helped to form it. Complete the re- 
maining three meshes. 

Note that each open square is 
formed by 1 d. ec. stitch, 2 chain 
stitches, and 1 d. ¢. stitch. Each solid 
square is made of 4 d. c. stitches. Re- 
membering this, it will be easy to com- 
plete the pattern by reference to the 
drawing and the photograph. Use 
overhanding stitches to join the in- 
sertion to the hem and to the towel. 
The design used for this insertion 
might be made in cross-stitch. Any 
cross-stitch design can be worked out 
in filet crochet. 


If the teacher of geography could 
only realize that modern geography is 
more than a memory drill of places and 
unrelated facts; that it has to do with 
a multitude of relationships, especially 
the relation of all life to physical en- 
vironment; if the teacher could only get 
filled with the spirit of modern geog- 
raphy and realize the great contribution 
which it can make to the needs of the 
child; we would awaken to the situa- 
tion and place emphasis upon those 
principles that will function in the lives 
of our boys and girls and that will pre- 
pare them for the higher citizenship of 
to-day.—Ernest E. Holmes. 





Solid White Gold effect. studded with 14 
brilliant reproduction diamonds. 

thetic sapphire crown jew 

compact and mirror cleverly 


extra moi required. 
ILE Co., Desk 68;—* 


105 No. Talman Ave. Chicago 


—~,, 
GENUINE Spalding Foot Balls, Bas- 
et Balls, Volley Balls, Base Balls, 








mew Ladies’ Wrist Watch, 6-jewel, 25-year case. 


Man’s Size Watch, octagon case. waiian 
model Banjo Uke. (Free lesson book.) Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25c a box. Select 

gift according to catalog sent with salve. 

nd no money. We trust you. 


U. S. SUPPLY CO. 
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A Wall Chart and 


Textbook covering 
the California 
Citrus Industry 
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Read This Message 


OUR free copy of an interesting and educational text- 
book of the citrus industry of California, “The Story 
of California Oranges and Lemons,” and an educational ex- 
hibit (wall chart), await your request. Mail the coupon and 


they will be sent immediately without cost or obligation. 


Profusely illustrated, this material covers every phase of 
the orange, lemon and grapefruit industry. 
prepared particularly for the use of teachers of commercial 
geography, agriculture, history, botany, domestic science, 


health or nutrition classes. 


If you already have one of these numbers send for the 


other. 


California’s Orange 
and Lemon Industry 
in Pictures 

Eight large pages— 

13 in. x 20in. 








Special Offer to Classes 


To meet the demand for copies, in addition to the 
this season we offer the 
(to cover 


free teacher's copy, 
booklet to classes at 10 cents per copy 
printing and mailing costs). 


Collect this amount from each of your pupils who 
wish a copy and send us your check or money order 


with the coupon below, 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 


Oranges Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 310-B, Box 530, Station ‘‘C,” Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me the following indicated by check mark: 


[] FREE Textbook, “The Story of Cali- 


[] FREE Classroom Wall Chart. 


fornia Oranges and Lemons. 


Enclosed please find $................. . Se additional copies of textbook for pupils. 
be (Stamps or Money Order) 


CIID © cansencenicnsiccccnsaties 


(Name of School) 


(School Address) .............. 


EE skiaca tics eccanereestecrrenssantses 


(Please do not request duplicates of any of this material that you already have) 


It has been 
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These 30 | 
), Free Samples 


om ot 


Ley, Will Convince 
You 

| Quality—Reasonably 

‘ Priced 
| EVERYONE is wearing 

{/“~ smart cotton prints 
today. It is a beauti- 
ful vogue that is 
sponsored by Paris. 


But to be certain of : « | 
SY 








superior quality, ab- 
solutely original, 
charming patterns, 
and guaranteed fast 


colors, be sure to * 
see “Genuine Fast «+ 


m aN 
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Color Peter Pan 
on the selvage. 


GUARANTEE 

“We will replace any gar- 
ment made of Genuine 
\ PETER PAN if it fades.” 


GENUINE 


deter Part 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
Guaranteed Fast Color 
WASH FABRICS 


Peter Pan is made entirely of combed 
yarns, Combed yarns are more even, 
give asmoother surface, are stronger, 
purer and take dyes more evenly, 
than carded yarns. And Peter Panis 
woven 20to30threadsfiner persquare 
inch than similar fabrics. That makes 
Peter Pan lastlonger. It containsjust 
so much more cotton yarntotake the 
wear. And it makes the coloring 
show so much more beautifully. 

Be sure to write for the free samples at 
once. Prints, plains, voiles and woven 
checks. Then — Peter Pan is sold by 
reputable dealers everywhere. 
HENRY GLASS & COMPANY, 

45-G White Street, New York 
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TheHealthiest Fabric 





For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 


and pressure of tight shoes 





Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 








STEEL PLATE mitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00. 25 | 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy “pep and mailto us with P.O. ordertocover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 















Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 
5-year guarantee. Given for selling 
only 24 10c packages famous Key- 
stone Gold Eye Needles. Send 
name and address—no money; we 
trust you! 

KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 

Greenville, Pa. 
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BELL PERFUME CO. Dep. Acs} , CHICA 


Wedding 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032¢ 


JEW 
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RIST WATCH 


A nittts. 
“GUAR. 10_YRS. 
ribbon bracelet and fancy ciasp, 
—yours for introducing fines' 
Send for 20 bottles an 
just write to 


30, ILL. 


ELED MVMT. se 


fect 











Invitat A 

100 in script lettering, $3.50 
including two sets of enveloped 
100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


History and Geography in In- | 


termediate Grades 
(Continued from page 87) 


cent store. The children dressed them 
during the history period, using as 
models the illustrations in Hall’s 
Viking Tales. 

During the actual performance the 
theater was set up between curtains. 
The children were behind the curtain, 
of course, and their voices had to have 
good carrying qualities. The theater 
could be put on a chair or a table. An 
excellent and simple device is to set 
up the theater in a doorway. 

The photograph on the left of page 
32 shows the first stage in the con- 
struction of the Norway sand table in 
connection with the study of the Vi- 
kings. The history period for four 
days was devoted to the construction 
of the sand table. Constant reasoning 
and checking on judgments and prod- 
ucts played a very important part in 
this project. 

The children selected and listed the 
things to be exhibited. Each child 
made some contribution. The children 
shown in the picture were particularly 
enthusiastic in securing such materials 
as bricks, stones, and soil. 

The sheep on the mountain side were 
molded from clay. Twigs of pine were 
used for the pine forests. (These chil- 
dren live near the Rocky Mountains.) 
Toothpicks made the boundary lines. 
Powdered white chalk represented 
snow, and colored chalk was used for 
grass and crops. Bricks and boxes 
with sand and gravel over them were 
the mountains. 

Some of the proportions which had 
to be determined were of houses and 
mountains, fjord and mountains, trees 
and mountains, houses and boat (boat 
not visible in the picture). To secure 
a clear idea of relative sizes, the 
teacher would frequently make sug- 
gestions through such questions as, 
“When you were at the top of. 
(pointing to a hill which could be seen 
from the window or calling the name 
of a certain well-known peak), looking 
down on Dillon, what did Dillon look 
like?” The children remembered 
the houses looked so small that they 
could hardly be seen. That suggested 
that their Norway houses were alto- 
gether out of proportion to the size of 
the mountains they had constructed. 
A large amount of building up and 
tearing down to secure a better product 
indicated the real thinking which the 
children were doing as the result of 
their conversations, recalling of actual 
experiences, and other situations which 
encouraged reasoning and weighing 





| matters, 


The photograph on the right of page 
32 shows a few of the Viking arms 
which the children made. Some of 
them were constructed at home on the 
children’s own initiative and others 
were made in school as “extra” work 
during the history period after the 
completion of the assigned lesson. 
The Viking boats were drawn, without 
stencil or other aid, in color on the 
blackboard by two of the boys of the 
class. They copied the design of a 
Viking boat published in a magazine, 
but, as they were not satisfied with the 
color scheme of the original, they 
worked out their own color combina- 
tions. The boy with the pointer is in- 
dicating the colors on the shields, tent, 
and sail, and the movement of the ship. 
The other children explained to the 
class some of the special features of 
the articles which they had designed. 

EpITorRIAL NOTE: The November and 
December issues of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS will contain illustra- 
tions of the actual activities carried on 
by the children of grade five-B in the 
Training School of the State Normal Col- 
lege, Dillon, Montana, under the super- 
vision of Miss Effa E. Judd, Training In- 
structor, 


The only place I can really be de- 
feated is in my own soul. Only my 
own thoughts can conquer me. Let me 
fight it out, then, alone, and triumph in 
my own arena, no matter if they over- 
come me in theirs.—Frank Crane. 
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Modern + PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1, 1926 + Complete 





INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


ThreeVolumes =“ [e__ | 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books have been prepared by many 
teaching specialists of high standing 
in the branches represented. 

The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss 
Florence Rae Signor, of the edito- 
rial staff of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans in collaboration with 
prominent educators. 

The following details regarding 
a few of the departments will give 
an idea of the wealth of material 
afforded: 

In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
with 33 characters used in school 
study. 


with a 


are also 


mals in 


extend 





ro 


54 pages are given to Projects, 


games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. 
subjects named are as fully treated. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 


patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 


The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 


—e, 






Mie 


variety of subjects, and 89 


The other 


Not only is the text pro- 


a large number of designs and 


the sections on Nature Study. 


credit until November 15th. 
Simply fill out the coupon 
below, mail to our nearest 





Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


$3.60 


cn 84 


Order Now and Pay November 15th 
If More Convenient 





Date 


office and the books will 
be sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lows 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal 


Use This 
Order 
‘ Blank 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., § Dansville, N. 


(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Place cross (X) 
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squares at right 
to indicate 


whether you ° a 
se iS) a a Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
ga the tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes fe 
P tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 10 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 
Place cross (X) in one of the squares (] I am enclosing payment herewith. 


as to payment. 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


[_] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15th, 1927. 


Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


Price $3.60. 
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ee Picture Study—“The Fe a rg IT steer Pag IT a ca res - ry 
omplete Gleaners” 


(Continued from page 50) ony 
9 he knew and loved best, but art critics Have You a oop 


and the note sty by . means anx- e 99 92 
ious to accept his work. It was not un- k rt PI d 
til 1864, when he exhibited “The Shep- S l aygroun § 


herdess,” that Millet found himself 












































famous. Four years later, after the . - ; antta 
<n a “Tin Shiccekmnnees,” Do you still have to manage along with an anti 
“The Gleaners,” and “The Angelus,” quated playground, conceived in the days of the 
° ere hoop skirt and the “3 R’S’? Are you handi- 
>. Educational ——. capped by poor play facilities, crowded conditions ? 
For the Music Hour Good News for Teachers 
Service (Continued from page 88) Here, then, is welcome news. You can now (am 
came, the girls and boys looked at completely modernize your playground, with all [aw 
David, but he did not see them. He prong pee a pa pad e" 7 fi’ 
was leaning forward, his elbows on his — , ‘self b 
desk, his chin in his hands, and he was cent of cost to the school itself. 
staring straight ahead. Our plan is so simple and prac- 
iy oon a. a tg = - tical any school can use it. 
: was busy with the witches in the far- T i " 
ng) away New England moonlight. Teachers throughout the coun 
Ui When the last tone died away, Ned try have written us that it is és 
ah was ready with his question. “How the most wonderful help they W/* =i) 
7\ ne ied make their incantation?” he ever received. Let us send you ome ty 1 
Z| asked. ‘ . Antes 

Hi) David could tell him. “The leader complete gong ogg ag 
laid her broomstick on the ground be- our new, free flay BOOK. 

Vi fore her, as she stood in the middle of Just mail the coupon below. | 
4 the ring. She sang softly and moved You will be surprised at the ] 
her hands above the broomstick in time help a Giant-equipped playground 

to her song. The rest of the witches will be to you. Happierchildren, 
sat on the grass, holding their broom- easier to manage. You will say it ie 
sticks. The minute anyone did not is the best thing you have done H 
like the incantation, she would jump this year. a) USE THIS 
;|up and ride around the circle, shaking Rencecher—Clenh play equipment te Jf COUPON 
her head and pointing at the leader.” America’s Standard for schools, Do not i GIANT MFG, CO., 
Miss Thompson nodded. “That is buy without getting our prices a Pe Box 418. , 
why the melody is so interrupted, I Mail Coupon Now => sheeapsnasebeteape 
suppose.” Bo aon - ty Ay = 
“Yes, and at first the older ones ~ jenthans, and Sout oe o> 
Somplete with the bigger broomsticks a Giant Mfg. Co., J seach ecauipment booklet. 
Sets breaking in. They would point at the “Se ne f th 
: young ones because the young ones “World”? - von. Name 
Projects, How are ready -to-serve liked the incantation,” David ex- P i Debpoat Hen vas 
and 89 plained. \ Council Bluffs, Ia. iar! a 
30 pages breakfast foods prepared ? “You see, the leader is a young 2 
e other witch, one of the cute, little ones wit NSS OSS NS 
treated. To answer this ques- yest broomstick,” Norma) Oe ——_—— siidiaae nee 
le enter- c 3 added. 
nd under tion for teacher and pupil, “One of the funny little ones with 
yxercises, pointed caps,’ David agreed. “It took 
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—— 4 b a — got them quiet so that she 
ne escri i il t could finish it. a . 
_—S e in detail he “How did she finish it?” asked Ned. u estions 
booklets, manufacture of Kellogg’s _ “The music tells you,” David con- 
any pice Cc ] tinued. “At the end of the melody she 
and a orn Flakes and ALL- _|stands there in the middle of the ring 
re Study. B and lifts her greenish-silver broomstick : 
: vi RAN. like a wand. She turns in each direc- Packaged Gifts from Pohlson 
al of 672 ° ° tion, saying to the witches, ‘Go you 
in Roy ; It is of interest to both Guana sen sculiemen~ae- oon ees - ene pte emery - pay 
. :. = westward—go you northward.’ Then S asmall pioneer in the designing and sale of gifts 
oys and girls to under with one jerk she is on her broomstick A that are different, Pohlson became known for the 
ater stand the part that Kellogg and up into the air. Just that quick attractively packed novelties which were priced so 
‘ith yout the rest are all up there with her, and moderately. Today this great house sends its unique 
ve gladly Cereals play in the con- whisk! the hundred broomsticks carry gifts far and wide—gifts still inimitably packaged by 
yer 15th. ° them in all directions.” Mail the Coupon Pohlson himself. Each article in the 64-page book 
e coupol sumption of corn and “Like the whir of little witch air- po Your rs has been selected for its particular fitness for gift-giving. 
r nearest ° 1 NN ted 
wheat. planes,” Norma suggested. 
oks = . eat. The seid links aa “May we hear it again?” asked Ned. 
romptiy. with lessons in geogra- “May we hear it again?” the rest of 
hing Co. h ae ee the children echoed. 
Moines, lows phy, sanitation, cookery “I am glad you like MacDowell’s 
rancisco, Cal. and a l Witches’ Dance,” Miss Thompson said. 5467. Desk Set in rich finish 
agriculture. — we hear it again, listen for the a of antique bronze and color. 5450. Rainbow BathCrystals, 
” ’ things that David and Norma have letter opener, rolling blotter {ta#rant salts, rainbow of col- 
Write us for informa- described.” free, ‘Heat resleting’ gises and pen holder. $2.60, or bon tay tp Ryo 
. “I am going to listen for the tune of decorated in permanent eciors re ey q 
-| jon about how the Kel | the magic spell—the incantation,” an-| | Si.2UHr gates _— 
—a 0 : nounced Miriam. ery guaranteed. $1.00. 
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. ast bowl. the young leader lifts her greenish- Se ae 
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ia “That is the magic of witches,” he told e , | { 
Address her. | CE ene Teen Re { 
PaPUNIINIIN x <cdiccace a sAidacaeterednbaceetncucens 
ae Endurance is nobler than strength, — | } 
=—=— and patience than beauty.—Ruskin. = = = OE EO OOO” 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICs| ~- 
350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades| «: 
HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa. | Unit 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a large number _ per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in either | 4 hot 
of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as supplementary read- strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. Many are illustrated, | tizing 
ers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His- Examine carefully the list of titles below. Note the splendid material offered | °%) 
tory, Geography, Literature, ete. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. recipe 
cookir 
lunch 
PREPAID PRICES ( In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy )  orper sy NUMBER Your 
e itern¢ 
and DISCOUNT ) m Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy ai ot Rid al plete 
( 20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. S 
i 
Complete Graded List of Titles FOURTH YEAR—Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
—— 91 Story of Eugene Field 173 Tara of the Tents 310 Story of Francesa Willard 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollov- | rm? 
NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 178 Story of Lexington, Concord | 195 Night Before Christmas and 26 Story of Harding Irving 
the titles being equally as well suited to the grade above and and Bunker Hill ther Christmas _ Poems GEOGRAPHY 22 Rab- and His Friends 
below as to the one to which assigned, This is particularly true 182 Story of Joan of Arc and Stories (Any Grade) 114 Great European Cities - 1| 24 Three olden Apple-Hy. | = 
of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artists — II — | 256 Bolo the Care For, (London and Paris) thorn 
in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally (Reynolds and Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 115 Great European Cities + II 25 The wpfitaculous Pitcher- BET 
suited to any of these grades. 243 Famous Artists—III-— (Millet) 291 yovage to Lilli ipa (Abr.) (Rome and Berlin) Hawth 
248 Makers of European History | 293 Hansel and motte and 168 Great European Cities — III 26 The Minotaur—Haythome 
E Eo Prete Goldilocks ~|118 A Tale of the White Hill 
LITERATURE (St. ne and Con Teacher 
90 Fifteen Selections _ from | 304 Story Lessons in Everyday stantino and Other Stories—Har- J sone dr 
FABLES AND MYTHS 31_ Kitty Mittens and Her Friends Lon, fellows (Village Black- Man 246 What I T Baw in Japan—Griffls | 449 — teres your in 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon | HISTORY smith, Children’s Hour, | 312 Legends “from Many Lands 247 The {hinese and Their ryant’s |, Thanatopsis, wl} fOiyi 
27 Eleven Fables from A®sop 32 Patriotic Stories and others) 314 The achamted Bugle and Count [Canal | 499 Aw * ‘oems a 
28 More Fables from Aisop LITERATURE 95 Japanese Myths and Legends Other Stories land 285 Story of Panama and the fall a from Long. | pay for 
29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 103 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 324 A Visit to Brazil Hida eal Reveres J  to$100. 
140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 111 Water Babies (Abeiiest) 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 325 A Visit to Hawaii yyends te. Skeleton gowns f 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 171 Tolmi of the Tre hops 333 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little AGRICULTURE 121 Pins = ay mediate 
320 one and Tales from Africa for Beginne 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 271 Simple Lessons in Animal (The Wonderful P.. 4 POO, Ri 
NATUR 245 Three Billy- Goats Gruff, and Husbandry—Book I, (Horses Shay, Old iron oo will be s 
4 Lite Trent Feoplet 320 Poe md or diag S Stories | 272 _ Cattle) Others) 4 
uittle Plant People- 22 ueer Little Eskimo imple Lessons in Animal] 122 The Pied Piper of Hameln 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories O U E S 4 64 OR MORE Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep d oth al 
SECOND YEAR* DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acts exci and Sie 161 thie Great "Carbunge i 
For Various erates OF THE STATES igginbotham’s _ Catastn- 
FABLES AND MYTHS | 152 Child's Garden of Verses of the Instructor Literature Series ((Graiee' G8 Gtory of Florida eo oh — 
3 The . § r Stevenson ncaa tes 7 « , 
Ry ey By 206 Picture Study Stories for PREPAID PRICES 1 Story of Ilinois ov i. om. — 
34 Stories from Grimm 09 guittle Children waa H ed ae 222 Kingsley’s Greek Hercerl 
3 aitt > i y 220 Story o a ris' hi é << 
37 Jack and. the "Beanstalk 262 Four Little C ott ton-Tails | In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 5 Story of Kentucky 223 Kinasiey’ ay 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 Four Little Cotton-Tails_ in ° C 0 Story of Michigan “ (Story of Theseus) 
Winter (Play In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 1 Story of Minnesota oi 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY | 269 F Little Cotton-Tails at 9 3 Story of Missouri 225 Tennyson's Poems-Sel, 
Little Workers (Animal | 579 jour Little CottonTails in ‘ ° 5 Story of Nebraska 226 A Child’s Dream of a St, 
30 Let od Friend 7 ee ea 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. or. a ioe tens j09 Rind, Other Stories Dist 
zittle Wood Friends ¢ 2 A : ; esponsive_ Bible 
40 Wings "and! stings 200 Roar, ae ashy nal ¢@- ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 6 Story of Pennsylvania | 298 Pilerim’s Progress | (At) 
Story o or J 301 Patriotic Bush —— 40 Story of Tennessee F ee 
135 Little, People of the Hills 302 Tinkle Bel and Ott Other Stories 401 Adventures of Pinoc- ; 408 Health Stories anna 42 Story of Utah 277 Thritt Sterne Sabah 
Plants) 30% 1e Rainbow ae chio— Collodi (4th gr.) Rhymes (3d_ grade) irginia 284 Story of Little Nell (Con 
308 Story of Peter Ra pbit 402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 409 Stories from Newfound- 47 Story of Wisconsin from Dickens) thom 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More Stories of the Three Scott) (8th grade) land History (44 pag- LITERATURE 294 The Dragon's Teeth-Hiv- 
48 Boyhood of Washington | 318 More Stories of the Three 403 Harmful and Helpful In- | 419 gheeches of‘ Lincoin 1 Snow, Image "Hawthorne | 295 ‘The Gentle Boy-Hawthone 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln one. dee es diet ar Le ee Pei ep ee eae $28 Circe's Palace-Hawthem 
LITERATURE 330 rent ‘Little Indians = e Lame Prince 
Sa . Ramee (5th grade) ~Mul 4 % 
nar cagiey TT IRD YEAR* Karas oe Serede), ee Alice a cafonieriand LITERATURE ae: i Ww Knowinj- 
Yarro grade 235 Poems orth ni 
H 406 The Gold Bug-Poe (8th | 413 The Spy (Cond. from 13 The Courtship of Miles : Book 1I—Grammar 
FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story, of the Boston Tea grade) Cooper) (8th gr.) Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ul 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella rty 407 A Dog of Flanders—La | 414 Longfellow for Boys 14 Evangeline—Longfellow ses—Part I 
4 Greek Myths 60 Childeen of the Northland Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d gr.) 15 Snowbound—Whittier 239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ur 
48 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— 20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ses—Part 
50 Reynard the Fox {ries I (New Amsterdam) from the Town Pump—|241 Story of the Iliad ((# 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 65 Child Life in the dl * Hawthorne densed ) ~Churc’ 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other JL (Pennsylvania) FIFTH YEAR 123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Aineid (Cm 
Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies— (Ode_ on Immortality, We densed)—Church [erature 
174 Sun Myths Ill (Virginia) ; NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery ase Seven, To the Cuckoo, | 251 Story o Language and Lit 
175 Norse egends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 92 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 252 Battle of Waterloo—Hno , 
176 Norse Legends, II I (Ethan Allen and ‘the 93 Story of Silk 265 Four Lit ttle Discoverers in 124 Selections from Shelley and | 254 Story of ‘The Talisu 
177 Legends of the Rhineland #reen Mountain Boys) 94 Story of Suga anam. ea (Cond. from Scott 
282 Siegfried, The  Lorelei,| 69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories “from Grandfather's 125 The Merchant of Venice-|259 The Last of the Mobic 
Other Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia) fee and Cocoa) . Chair—Hawthorne Selections Bbakespesre (Cond, from Coopet) j 
289 The Snow Man, The Littie| 70 Stories of the Revolution— 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-1 | 275 When — Plymouth Colony 147 Story of King Arthur, as} 260 Oliver Twist (Co 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 210 Snowdrops and _Crocuses Was Young told_by Tennyson from Dickens) 
292 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 149 The Man Without a Coun-| 261 Selected Tales of a Wu 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 263 The Sky Famil try—Hale side Inn—Longfellow 
Stories Other Babies 380 Making of the World LITERATURE 192 Story of Jean Valjean 296 Uncle Tom's Cabin ((# 
165 Gemila, the Child of the > the W: 8 King of the Golden fiver 193 Selections “a the Sketch densed from Stowe) 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY Desert, ana Some of Her 281 Builders of the World Rive pectiog sor ot, Ga 
43 pire — —~ ' — Sister’ 363 Gtories of Tim 9 The “Golden Touc a 196 The Gray" Uhempipn Mew. Oe from 
51 Story of Flax 166 Louise on th the Rhine and in HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor [Selected | 307 Zhe Chariot Race-Wali 
52 Story of Glass . = new ." 16 Explorations of Northwest | 108 History in Verse (Sheri- 213 aes, of Thomas Moore-| 311 Story of Jerusalem 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop| NOTE: Nos. 184, i 166 are 80 Story of the Cabots dan’s Pa Independence 214 More Selections from the |.315 Story, of Armenis shite 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup-| the stories from Seven Little 97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, Sketch Book-Irving 316 L ‘as Tales he (Hiss 
board-I, Story of ‘Tea Sisters. by Jane Andrew 98 Story of Nathan Hale 118 Little “Dattydowndilly and 216 Lamb's Tales from_ Shake- speare — Part I e's Dress! 
and the Teacup 67 fomen Artiste—I— (Landseer 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other yar a gr speare—Part _I—(Tempest, Midsummer Night's 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- and Bonheur) 00 reat ot pant BE. Lee 180 Story of Aladdin and of A 5 of Venice, Mac- ots Mars and Its Mysteries 
pare — ators y of Sugar, yy 05 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur 231 The Oregon Trail (Con-|279 The at Story at the Mt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-| 25 Little ood Two Shoes 06 Story of Mexico {enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
board— Ill. Story of Rice,| °8 <—_ rom Alice and 07 Story of Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jackanapes [Ramee 
Currants, Her Phebe Cary : 10 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la EIGHTH YEAR* 
> > 67 The Story of Robinson 112 Biographical Stories—Haw- | 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
203 Little Plant People of the Crusoe y in Hi Lie 
Waterways thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hood LITERATURE 154 Beott's Lady of the 
71 Selections from Miguats 41 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson Canto Il {Low 
HISTORY AND BIOORAPHY (for 3rd, 4th and Sth 44 Story of Steam II-Intermediate 18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell | 155 Rhocus and Other, Poo 
4 Story of Washington Grades) —Longfellow 45 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 19 Cotter's Saturday Night | 156 Edgar Allan Poe-Biog 
7 Story of Longfellow 227 Our Animal Friends and 157 Story of Dickens and Other Stories Bur [smith and Selected Poems 
21 Story of the Pilgrims How to Treat Them 79 Story of the 250 At the Back of the North 23 The ‘Deserted Village-old- 158 Washington's Farewell # 
44 Famous Early Americans | 233 Poems _ Worth Knowing- 85 Story of the Rint Crusade Wind, Selection from— 126 Rime of the Ancient Mar- dresses and First Ina 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) Book I—Primary 90 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald iner—Coleridge {Poems |169 Abram Joseph Ryan 
He yaoi of — 321 yi — of the A ma | Story of ta alle Ni [eate 255 Chinese ‘Fables and Stories 127 Gray’s Elegy and Other raphy and, Selectét ! L- 
7 ava 2 tory o lorence ghtin- | ; oni oat Boy see ee ne— 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott | 322 The Wise Frog and “o Other 218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland and “Blakespeare snc “7 = sriected Toons 
130 Henry the VIII-Selections—|215 Life of Samuel 
F OURTH YEAR* SIXTH YEAR* 481 easeweare 3 feposre 221 a en de Coverley * — 
" d cbeth—Selections — - oger 
BATURE AND INDUSTRY 79 A Little New England Viking NATURE AND INDUSTRY 163 Stories of Courage 132 Scott's Lady of the Lakes pers—Addison , PROCT 
75 Story of Coal 81 Story of De Soto 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 187 Lives of Webster and Clay Canto I 236 Educat! 
76 Story of Wheat 82 Story of Daniel Boone ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) | 188 Story of Plepolen on 143 Building of the Ship and kk Cincinn 
77 Story of Cotton [People| 83 Story of Printing 249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois | 189 Stories of Heroism Other Poems—Lonefellow | 237 
134 Conquests of sate Plant 84 Story of David Crockett 298 Story of Leather 197 Story of Lafayette 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- Introduction an T en 
46 Bene infp Bird, Nooka-t” | $5 Gtory ot Patrick Howe, 298. Btu, of Iron ae5 (ORL Th Bea” Mettiion 160 Baits “AlN Thavem-felee-| 378 Lanting of te ~ 
e — - i ; ion \- ng 0 m 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The ney and Fulton) HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | 394 Story of Wiliam ‘Tell gates, Til, AGtrese-fajor- | 376 Lanting of eae 
hree Gia 87 American Inventors— 73 Four Great Musicians 253 Story of the Aeroplane ferson Oration—Webster 305 Wee Willie Wink Packets 
HISTORY AND. "BIOGRAPHY II (Morse ed “Badison) 74 Four More Great. “scanned 266 Story of Belgium 153 Prisoner_ of Chillon and | 306 Howe’s Masque rade N 
Aas nC Te Otter” Pee Bron thon 
one a ater Englis eroes oO very—Booker T. — : 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and a arson 160 Heroes of the ‘Revolution Washington , * See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. Street 
Cit 
Order fret \ ao 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y, — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yecrest 9 |... 
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Hot Lunch 
at School— 








STERNO Two-Burner Cook 


Stove and Extinguisher 


(Heat not included) 50¢ 


Unique ‘“‘Barnswallow’s’’ Cook Book FREE 


Ahot lunch cooked on this Sterno Stove is so appe- 
tizing these cool autumn days, Cooks and heats 
any dish equal to a kitchen range—‘‘The Barn- 
swallow’s’’ Cook Book is chock full of practical 
recipes. A hundred uses at school or home. Teach 
cooking, laboratory tests, breakfast in your room, 
Junch at night. Ironing, curling irons, hot water. 
Your dealer can supply you, or send 50c to Dept. 594, 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York, for com- 


plete outfit. 
CANNED 


STERNO “teat 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S, Gov't. permit for 
use only as a fuel, 











BETTER DRESSED TEACHERS 
GET BETTER PAY 


Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear the 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it and 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
pay for one “Hand me down.”’ Many teachers make $15.00 
to $100.00a month in spare times, designing and making 
gowns for their friends, Let usshow you how. Write im- 
mediately, before you forget, to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
P604, Rochester, N. Y., for 32 page ‘GOWN BOOK”. It 
will be sent free to teachers, with sample lessons. 








How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest improved Model 25 corrects 
Yi now ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably athome. Itis 
the only noseshaping appliance of precise 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually give you a perfect 
looking nose. Write for free booklet which 
tells you how to obtain a perfect looking 
nose, M, Trilety, Pioneer Noseshaping 
Specialist, Dept. 2904. Binghamton, N. Y. 


A RADIO FOR FREE 


YOUR SCHOOL 


Every school in the country should have a radio to hear 
The Walter Damrosch Series of 24 Orchestral Concerts on 
the instruments of a symphonic Orchestra with explana- 
tory comments on the works presented. Carefully graded 

eg for el tary schools, high schools and colleges. 
Noschool should miss this series. Let us show you how 
easy itis to get a radio for your school free. A post card 
willdo, BROADCASTING, 1182 Broadway, New York City. 

















GONE 
SN 38 
banions forever with my new Pedodyne 
Solvent treatment. Pain stops almost inatant- 
tiara so faut thet oor nest pair snsce can 
ex 

a size smaller — often two sizes emailer. 
PROVE IT FREE—J a name 
and address, no money, po the full treatment 
guaranteed to brin complete zeopite may be 
yours to try. No obliga jone—Address 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. F-195 
180 N. Wacker Drive > at, 





Soap and Sealing Wax— 
an interesting new educational project 


Modelling and coloring soap offers splen- 
id opportunities for combining recrea- 
tion with supplementary education in 
History, Art and Geography classes. 

The Dennison Soap and Sealing Wax 
Packet gives full instructions about this 
delightful new craft. It contains patterns 
or tracing, guides for coloring, catalogue 
of colors and reproductions of finished 
models in color. 

Single Packets may be had for 10 cents. 
N quantities of 20 or more, they will be 


Supplied to teachers, recreation leaders, 
— and Girl Scout Leaders at 5 cents 


(COUPON) 


ff we eS SS ES ES GE SEED GS 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Educational Dept., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T enclose ................ cents in stamps. 
send me 
| Packets,” 
Name 


(Norm.-1027) 


Please 
“Soap and Sealing Wax | 











State 0. 


(For amounts over $1.00 please send Check or Money Order) | 
— 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Road to the City of 
Health 


(Continued from page 43) 


the models of myself which you each 
own. Get your toothbrushes and we 
shall see whether you remember how to 
brush your teeth.” 

Jean and Bob found their toothbrush- 
es and set to work with a will. They 
brushed their teeth up and down, in- 
side and out, very briskly. They sent 
the bristle soldiers into every crack and 
crevice, and finally rinsed their mouths 
with clear water. 

No sooner had they finished than 
Clean Teeth, another giant friend, was 
with them. Strong Teeth, a brother of 
Clean Teeth, led the children by the 
hand to a large building called the dis- 
pensary. Here the holes that the De- 
cay dwarfs had made in the walls of 
the children’s teeth were filled. 

“My dear children,’ Giant Tooth- 
brush said, as Jean and Bob were leav- 
ing the dispensary, “you must choose 
your friends wisely. Leave Laziness 
and Carelessness behind. Dwarf Tooth- 
ache has been defeated. Now if you 
will be faithful to your Toothbrush sol- 
diers, they will repel the attacks of the 
Decay army and keep them away from 
your enamel walls. Visit the dispen- 
sary or your dentist every six months 
so that your teeth may be examined 
carefully, for Strong Teeth will then be 
sure to stay close to Clean Teeth’s side 
to aid you on your journey.” 

Then Giant Toothbrush vanished, 
for he knew that the children would no 
longer err in the care of their teeth. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. How did Jean and Bob treat Lazi- 
ness and Carelessness when they first 
met them? Why? 

2. Did Laziness and Carelessness be- 
come friends of the children? 

8. Why did Dwarf Toothache say 
that the children had invited him? 

4. What did the Good Fairy give the 
children to ease their toothache? 

5. How did Giant Toothbrush clean 
the children’s teeth? 

6. How often did Giant Toothbrush 
tell the children that they should have 
their teeth examined? 

7. How did Strong Teeth become a 
companion of Jean and Bob? 


SOMETHING TO Do 


1. Brush your teeth morning and 
night. 

2. Go to your dentist or the dispen- 
sary twice a year. Perhaps you think 
that your teeth are all right, and that 
it is not necessary to have them exam- 
ined, but why not be sure of it? 

3. Keep a record for ten weeks of the 
number of times you clean your teeth. 
and see whether you can win a gold 
star (see chart below). 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


I Am a Friend of the Giants 
I Clean My Teeth 


AN 


* 





The colored star at the left means 
that I have cleaned my teeth morning 
and night for one week. 

The gold star at the right means that 
I have cleaned my teeth morning and 
night for ten weeks. 


Make your atmosphere true. Your 
thought and spoken word determine 
your atmosphere. Both must be at one, 
and always remain at one, with your 
purpose and desire——Floyd B. Wilson. 


I spoke as I saw. I report as a man 
may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all’s 
law.—Robert Browning. 





FREE to 


99 


‘Teachers 


AA book to help your pupils toward 
better health and better marks 
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The prevention of simple 


Goiter 






g with 
Se MorTon’s 
eA ) JODIZED 














MORTON’S 
IODIZED ¢ 


SALT & 


WHEN IT RAINS; sT PUURS 







Do you know that 2 out of every 3 
children of school age are threatened with 
simple goiter? 

And that attacks so slight as to pass un- 
noticed are sufficient to cause physical and 
mental backwardness? 

Help your pupils to escape this danger 
by giving each of them a copy of our free 
book to take home to mother. 

It proves that simple goiter is caused by 
a lack of iodine in the thyroid gland, and 
that the regular use of Morton’s lodized 
Salt will prevent it. 

Morton’s Iodized Salt is prepared by 
one of America’s oldest and most reput- 
able salt makers, and has the endcrsement 
of health authorities everywhere. 

Mail the coupon below for as many 
copies of our free book as you can use. 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me copies of 
<« The Prevention of Simple Goiter.”’ 








Name__ ier a 
; “Address, 
City 








State__ 











N. 1, 10-27 








Ten Million Children 
Learn This 


New:: Way 





School after school has come to 
know the power of visual educa- 
tion. Millions of children the world 
over now enjoy this new way of 
learning. Greater enthusiasm— 
renewed interest—more regular 
attendance has always resulted. 


Travelogues—industrial films— 
historical features—a limitless sup- 
ply of education films (many of 
them Free) are at your disposal if 
you have a DeVry standard film 
projector. 





Thousands of teachers have at- 
tested to the reali value of motion 
pictures as a regular part of the 
curriculum — courses heretofore 
dull and uninviting became keenly 
alive and instructive when illus- 
trated with motion pictures. 


Send for Free Book 


Write today for our new litera- 
ture on visual education. Learn 
how easily your school can own a 
DeVry and hgw quickly it can be 
made to pay for itself. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Dept. 10-T 





PROJECTORS 
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The Choicest Material for All Sorts of | 
School Entertainments 


Entertainment books should be ordered well in advance of the 
time when the entertainment is to be given. There will thus be 
ample time to carefully select the material and plan for its use. 





Fire Prevention 
(Continued from page 42) 


What does Mother do for burns? 

Why is it dangerous to call “Fire!” 
in a crowded building? 

Why do we have fire drills at school? 

If you were in a burning building, 
tell how you would get out. 

What ought you to do if your cloth- 
ing catches fire? 


Second Grade: Posters— 

Make fire prevention posters. In 
order to stimulate interest, the posters 
should be exhibited where the other 
grades can see them. 


A&ecd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


; — 
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rae Pieces and Plays for October Days 
y Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 





Third Grade: Lighting— , : Material for all ages of school children arranged as follows: 
Name some present-day lighting Autumn Festivals—Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Dances 
and Music having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, etc. 


hazards that the Puritans did not 
h 


Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct, 12.)—Story of Columbus for 
Primary Grades; Story of Columbus for Upper Grades; Study of 
Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” Also Plays for Primary and Upper 
Grades, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 

Hiawatha Play--Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood”, Ks. 
pecially suitable for use during the autumn. 

Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31.)—One-half of the book is 


ave. 
What lighting hazards did they have 
that are the same as ours? 

Be sure to bring out these points: 
1. Electric lights— 





Se 



































75 a) Have a good electrician do the HALLOWEEN devoted to Halloween. It contains: Halloween in Schoolroom and 
s 4? Per Section wiring. — Home; Essay for a formal program; Singing oe. Pantomtas, 
With Glass Doors b) Do not tie knots in light cords. arr eee 
On Approval—Direct to User it ahaa sinatra Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
naus. 
d) Do not use a penny in the ° ee 
es died Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


e) Do not use paper and cloth 
shades that fit closely about 
the globes. 

2. Oil lamps— 

a) Fill them in daytime. 

b) Keep them clean. 

c) Meta] lamps are safest. 

d) Keep them away from cur- 
tains, loose paper, hanging 
clothing, etc. 

e) Keep lamps away from the 
edge of the table and out of 
reach of small children. 

f) Do not leave 2 lamp long un- 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part I¥V—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 

There are 114 recitations for primary and older pupils, includ- 
ing all the old favorites and many new ones. The dialogues and 
plays are bright and natural in their plot and lines and have been 
successfully acted in schoolrooms. Many of the plays embrace an 
entire roomful of pupils. There is abundant material for the very 
small children, as well as for the older ones. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


4/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users ~ 


Made forand universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices, Shipped direct from factory at a 
big saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No, 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manofacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 























Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 








Pre all Compiled and Edited by Grace B. F 
3. Lanterns— EL SE ompiled an ited by Grace B. Faxon 
a) Thick chimn2ts and wire PIECES “ePLAYS This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitations 


FoR 

CHRISTMAS DAYS and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Part IIl—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part 
1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a coliection of this sort, and others written especially for this book, 


A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 


guards are preferable. 
_ b) Keep larterns clean and in re- 
. pair. 
‘«-¢) When using a lantern in barns 
* and sheds, hang it on the wall 
-,ajvay from the stock and 
* wind. 





































Bea - ‘d) Japanese lanterns should not them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are 80 
Marinello . aay * be hung too close together. | | elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 
B E $4 The candles should be fastened Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
eauty Expert _". in securely, and after being 
 *e ae : ss o e e 

Without another day's delay, find out ‘about lighted should not be left en Christmas Plays and Recitations 
the wonderful opportunities that are waiting tirely unwatched. 7 . < 
for you in Marinello Beauty culture, ‘t'he Mari- 4, Candles— Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 
nello Schools will train you for « soiendid posi- a) Use mica guards on shades. —, . +" th oe of F pen toes for the celebra- 
ti beaut vert or Lelp you to establish : tion of the Yuletide. e large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
= aateaie pfs at 50,00) graduates of b) Use heavy candlesticks. f drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
th secon eae heme so prenpesity c) Keep. the candles away from and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
rr enna asses Madauli oe curtains, etc. what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 

; fe : ‘ them a from the The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
12,000 of them are operating shops of their own. d) Keep wingcs : terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 





reach of babies and pets. 
Keep them away from drafts. 
Do not leave them unwatched. 


successfully produced in the schoolroom. Among the selections 
included are: “Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christmas 
Box from Aunt Jane’’; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe”’; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity’’; Pantomime of ‘‘Luther’s Cradle 
Hymn”; and the reading ‘‘The Soft Spot in B 606.” These and 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


a Christmas in Your School 
re bn 30) Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
plays for Christmas celebrations. The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all grades, and, with the exception of 


Marinello Schools are conducted in twelve 
principal cities, one of them near you. Gradu- e) 
ates are qualified to work in any state at $35 f) 
to $75 a week as operators, or to open theirown 
shops. Send now for illustrated book and ad- 
dress of nearest school. 
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9. & OWEN PUBLISHaNG COMPAIT 
baovmae a 











FEBRUARY 


The thought for this month is “Pa- 
triots prevent fires.” 
First Grade: Portfolio or Scrapbook— 
The entire class may work on a 
scrapbook of pictures showing haz- 
ards. These pictures may be cut from 
magazines. If some of the children 

















NATIONAL SCHOOL OF COSMETICIANS 
Desk 69-K, 72 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Book telling about the oppor- 
tunities for success as a Marineilo Beauty Expert, 
and the address of the nearest Marinello School. 



























Large, heavy and beautiful 
Crucifix. Cross of genuine 
Black Walnut. Corpus 
and scroll of solid metal, heavily silver 
lated and oxidized, Yours absolutely 
: FREE for selling only 12 of our Guaran- 
teed Rosaries (Worth $1.00) for 50c each. 
Send us the $6.00 collected and valuable 
Crucifix will be sent you all charges 
prepaid. We trust you. Send no 
money now. Write today for the Ro- 
Saries, Guaranteed for ten years, 
DALE MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H-1, PROVIDENCE, R. 1, 





Engraved INVITATIONS 


and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


ital. 
the loan of Portfolio of samples, 
HAUSLER & CO., 949 E. St., 
Washington, D 








can write well enough, a simple sen- 
tence about each picture may be added. 
A few good original drawings may 
also be included. 
Second Grade: 
sene— 

The patriotic idea may be carried 
out in little booklets with red, white, 


Gasoline and Kero- 








ONLY 
ONE TO 


EACH PERSON 
Fleur D’Or (Flower of Gold) 
PARFUM EXQUISITE 


this most delightful of all flower 
e: we offera ‘e, im |, novelty vial 
filled with this echo of a golden flower garden, 
‘or the t sum of 25c--to cover pack- 
ing and costs! Each Fleur D'Or contain- 
er is a hand-biown via! of a fairylike delicacy. 
Even the stopper is by ago!den screw- 
cap. Ideal for herever you gO. +e 
golden odor not soon fore 
one full $1 size vial of 
85c if oute 


- 









full price. Send your trie 
thie sd, Sber your 

8 ad, 
name and address. 


S MAISON D°OR — Parfumers 





——— <a 
= a _ 























Other Splendid Titles from Our List 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. Laura Rountree Smith and others....$ -40 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 

Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 
Plays for School Days. 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 


Colonial Minuets. 


Send for Catalogue of Entertainment Books and 


more tha 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°ntsccrt.¥os" 


Dansville, N.Y. D 


a few standard favorite poems, all are new and original. 

Among the plays and dialogues included are: Dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christmas 
Tree; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus; Santa on Poverty Row; 
The New-fashioned Christmas ; Santa’s Workshop; etc. 

Both the rural and the grade teacher will find in this book an 
abundance of material to fit every need. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Grace B. Faxon.................--------- ‘ 
Grace B. Faxon...................--------- 40 
Grace B. Faxon.................------- 40 
Grace B. Faxon............---- 40 
Florence R. Signor.............-.---20.-.------------------ +40 
Florence R. Signov.................2.2.....------+ 40 
Florence R. Signor................-----.-2-2--e2eeeeeeeeeeeeee=ee* 25 


fully describing our entire line 


in 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


es Moines, Iowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif 





——— 














22 East 12th Street, Desk 20, New York City 
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ber 1927 
ae 
e,°e and blue covers. Sentences similar to 

s of % Deformities the, following may be written in the e 
ooklets: 

, Patriots do not keep gasoline and t R d 

of the Back |("Fis a nt i Learning to Rea 

Remarkable Cases Patriots keep gasoline and kerosene - ' 
S ero 1 from any kind of fire or sparks. 3: my of I? should be a joyful adventure 
— sam ale sallionl Sor tone Ping A yy ng clothes with a for every child who enters 
the nga? relict A. pone Patriots keep gasoline and kerosene school this ager ‘Through wll ios | 
be was helpless, unable to rise in covered metal holders. of charming stories, told by their 
use. horseback and playing tennis (These are only a few of the many teachers, thousands of beginners 







— ‘7 within a year. A little child, sentences which may be written on 


sanityecd, wns diaylan shank will be led to a complete mastery 

























. these two subjects.) , “ ape 
the h ft 
Days Gales bat dentine Gan | Thied Grede: Gao— of the mechanics of reading in six 
prema Mag on Mt ede pened Make patriotic booklets similar to to eight weeks. This happy ex- 
wa: oe “Tr. those made by the second grade, using erience can be shared by an 
* Trial F P y any 
. Dankes 80 Days ria ree gas as a subject, for example: lass t ht by The Lewis St 
—_ We will prove its value in Patriots do not meddle with gas. a y So LOW OEY 
ore Mp your own case. There is no Patriots buy metal gas tubing. Method. Ordinary first grade 
id Upper ae tds’ Yc ghee: Patriots strike the match before classes taught by this method read 
’. * eae ew — a ont as — 15 to 25 books (including second 
Ws cuenene EASY ACJUSTES atriots keep clothing and curtains ‘ : 
book is ict ien the ont — away from gas stoves. and third reader 8) during the 
oom and tars plaster, leather or Saas school year. We will be glad to 
omimes, jackets. ° 
tomimes, am tell you how you can simplify your 
ened doformod sping owes . — is the sents ot storms “_ work and gain better results in 
res, ive a thorough review in a reading and spelling 





thorough! it Price within 

reach of all, 

Send For Our Free Book. 

erie tee eastes ee 

eke ‘ 

PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 
297-10 Odd Fellows Temple 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


three grades. 


First Grade: Live Wires— 

Tell the story of Franklin and his 
kite. Caution against kites touching 
wires. Point out the necessity of re- 


iit is § | garding all fallen wires as live wires. 


———-—----- | Second Grade: Electrical Devices— 


Earn A Trip to Europe |_ still the idea that children should 


2 not meddle with unfamiliar electrical 

The Student Internationale, the world’s largest ° f 

student travel organization is now making appoint. | devices and that all appliances must be 

monet ee, oe ra turned off before leaving them. These 
e tours of Summer . undreds 0: ers s ; ivi 

have already earned their tours entirely free. Only ideas may be worked out im original 

oneappointment made to each city or college. In | rhymes by the children, as: 


Here are a few brief quotations 
from letters we have received: 





ROSINA R, MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS (nee Ruth O. Dyer), 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. Formerly Supervisor of Training School, 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary “ State Normal School, Conway, Ark, 
reading and spelling were secured by following As a teacher who has done primary work for 
this method, I heartily recommend it as the thirteen years, I consider the results gained 
most scientificand interesting method I know." a Sens of this method nothing short 
: le wish every primary teacher i 
LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. the country could have a set of the books ond 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you un- could be persuaded to try themin herclass, This 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every wishis voiced for the sake of the teacher as well 
child responds with delightand enthusiasm;and as for the sake of the many children who must 
the early and easily acquired independence of learn to read,”’ 
































making application statequalificationsin firstletter. | Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son _ |} the Pupils will recommend your method toevery 7. scHWALMEYER, Florida State Co 
THE STUDENT INTERNATIONALE a primary teacher. Women, Office af the President, Tallaheocce, 
80 Boylsto Street, Boston, Mass. Left the h ith the iron turned STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West Fla, 
ys e e house wl el " Virginia. “Your Manual is wonderful. I think the book 
on. Iam convinced that your method has great the most concise and yet com: lete compendium 
The firemen came, but the house merit init, Itis founded on natural laws, and of reading that I have seen, . all classes, irres- 
’ is bound to produce good results.” pective of grades,” 


citations burned down, 


















































"Pap "Fae ae ee oo a. dumpling, my son Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 
cs; a 
: treatment—16 years’ Emphasize the d f celluloid 
1y8. n \ mphasize the danger of cellu . Ww. t 
oe sreatment 36, ents, | _Emphasizo the danger of celluloid | G, W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 
will dee . also BIG growths) dry up and aie ? ? ° 
found 4 drop off, Write for booklet. articles, The teacher may give a | 
his book, WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. | simple demonstration of their combus- 
many of : W tibility. ae 
os = Third Grade: First Aid— : 
“a ne v7 3) Teach by actual demonstration the | **Arlington Operated”’ 
way to put out burning clothing by let- | 


<s FD ting one of the children pretend to be 
LADIES: G 6. = ‘ : i 
lise erneous, 6. evctoncaoa dewelwristwatchforsel-| | on fire while one of his classmates 


HOTEL ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Sts., N. Y. City 


5 minutes to Theaters and 
Shopping Districts. 

12 minutes from Penn & Grand 
Central Stations 


1260 ROOMS 


(All Outside) 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 


2010 sye Need! ff P ° 
talog.. Bend name and address only--no money; wetrum, | | Wraps him in some woolen rug or coat 


youl KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 3Aj0 Greenville, Pa. to stop the fire. This may be worked 
out in several ways—rolling on the 
ground, taking off the burning gar- 
ment (if it can be done quickly), etc. 
Teach simple home remedies for 
burns. : ’ 
Impress the necessity of immediate 
7m 5 but systematic action in case of fire. 
ne at J6c 9 bottle. Avaluable Silverware Teach prone pressure method of re- 


FREE. W. - Write today to itati 
pd fn eee re wuss yes fe ‘cohoheo suscitation. io 


\EARN LADIES? April is the month of the usual 


WRIST WATCH spring house cleaning. It will furnish 


eer eonreneed mn caic. | the keynote for this month’s work. 








ribbon b e 8D, 
Yours fi ker apcing finest 




























ues ani ia lova Salve. vate —. I 1 g : s 
me in . pstmt aig. Meme enema an ordinary table), with doll furniture TWO RESTAURANTS 
ption of | P U.S, SUPPLY CO,, Dept. P216. GREENVILLE, PA. and toys, exhibits showing “A Safe Open from 6:30 A. M. until mid- 








Can ; Z z ; Kitchen,” “An Unsafe Kitchen,” “The 
ation of an it be true? It certainly is—a Big Right Kind of Back Yard,” “A Dan- 
og Ten Foot U. S. Flag for selling only | perous Back Yard,” and other similar 
ty Row; ONE GROSS of our Special Pencils. projects. , 

One of our big offers on Page Seven. 


night. 

Music, Dancing, 2 Radio Orches- 
tras, Ladies’ Turkish Bath, 
Beauty Parlor, Drug Store, Bar- 












































book an Second Grade: Portfolio— ber Sh Stock Broker’s Offi 
° e The entire class may work together er Shop, Stock Broker's Office. 
Kill The Hair Root a class project, scones 4 a —— All in the Ansonia Hotel. 
M i of newspaper clippings of fires. ese ‘ 
Grrincarnn any prion hakmlone Wesson Heat oe should a reupall oe thas all the gaso- TRANSIENT RATES 
a CAMER "ties Banh Pee hel t.s, | line fires are together, the gas fires in se goed Bath..... vi = aaa $3.50 per day 
nee a group, and so on, according to the arge Double Rooms, twin beds, Bath............. $6.00 per day 
40 EARN $25 WEEKLY a a age — Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (2 persons)............ $7.00 per day 
? le, writing for newspapers, ines. - 2 * 
AO | | Sei'greecsry. Details REE. PRESS SYNDICATE, | pyecautions concerning the hazards Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
40 ita. s listed. a . , ro Peer ery “ . 
“40 Cuara sedi a : ; A restful hotel—away from all noise and “dirt” of the “Roaring 
aimranteed Hemstitching and Picoting Third Grade: Home Inspection— Forties.” No coal smoke; our steam plant equipped for oil fuel. 
.40 reliable ne Fits any sewing machine, The old This is an excellent time to work . , . 
95 rie. 60c prepaid or sent C. 0. D, Circulars free. of _ . Coolest Hotel in New York in Summer. 
. Hemstitching Co., Dept. 41, Sedalia, Mo, | out home egg following the ‘40 
ome : line given on the blanks furnished by 
j sag FIM Ser A RIAL OFFER: the State Insurance Commission. T H E A N S O N [ A 
woes SOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. (The parents may have to help a little 
wes) = " t. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, - : but they are usually glad to do In conjunction with the Hotels Marseilles, 
™~_ ° a “et ° 
Calif pe >: IDR DD) OY (ok ) ae attention should be given to Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan. 
[\ JAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. | roofs and chimneys. se ‘ 2 
——{—> pry ge tg Sia Later in the year these reports Ar ling ton Operated 
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Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English and 


102 


400 Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


The Pathfinder--- The Best Current Events Weekly 











































































































































































































































Gives full instructions for P 
at slaving more than four hun- _The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News. Re- American Literature, Orthog- - hou! 
= dred games with ample pro- view published at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, sho' 
} vision for every age, purpose medium through which teachers and pupils can keep Algebra, Physiology and Hy- haza) 
y and occasion. There are in- posted on current events. In each week’s issue all giene, Geography, U. S. His- An 
‘ door and outdoor games ; the important news of the day is skillfully condensed tory, Civil Government, Draw- upil 
games in which children of and interestingly presented and there is also a vast ing, Writing, Nature Study, oe 
' varying ages may participate; : - i inf ti f 1 inc h Current Events, Manners and 
| games for social gatherings ; amount o BenerEe sie rene ye Pee eee Morals, School Management, 
for special purposes in class- and pupils. Each issue contains a “Guide to Con- Methods of Teaching. Gives 
room work; in fact every kind tents” which consists of helpful questions and com- questions and answers on A 
} of game that oo _~ ments on the topics covered in that issue. row 5 4 ory of = —_ work 
i need, Numerous diagrams anc - * an elpful suggestions for its 
ae Be "320 pages, full $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal In- teaching and _ study. 446 and 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any pages, full cloth covers. Price draw 
paid. With Normal Instruc- books on this page at prices quoted. $1.50, postpaid. With Normal r 
tor - Primary Plans, 1 Instructor-Primary Plans, Insu! 
year, $3.20. With The 1 year, $3.20. With The their 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. First 
10 : : 
Poems Teachers Ask For aD ll @ Pedagogical Pep BOOR OF RIZE in oF 
"hese two books con- . a ; s 
tain 480 of the poems wee ; Com Wiest cut-o 
most frequently asked for ans in this book were Secor 
by teachers. In reality, selected — over ye Giv 
Pp Oo E M S therefore, they are a a a su mitted , r 
TEACHERS compilation by teachers — yo Ts oa 
of the poems which they h M E. Cl. N d . ° the 
ASK FOR have found most desir- t at eet very assroom ee cover practically | every OULILA! tion 
able for use in their —S So = 14 Book of veal 
school work. 214 pages e * . id PRIZE-WINNING PLANS 
(lexi in each hook, Wall shat May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices ing of the school | sub- masuccesra toons | | irhing 
covers. Price of each ° e ° e h jects, the children, the I 
volume, $1.00, postpaid. When Ordered in Combination wit community, and ‘the n 
Either volume with Nor- a Fg ig tion, 
- Pri > ° 
algae ae igiag = 4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS Price’ $1.50, postpaid. dors 
Either with The Path- ith Normal Instructor- uild 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. or THE PATHFINDER Primary Plans, 1 year, tingul 
ps With ™= _— Scout: 
° ° nder, 1 year, 20. ' 
School Window Decorations O d N Ww d P N b 1 5 h for th 
[deed Wind) terns for, window. decora- rder Now and l'ay November lot Present-Day Standards 7p F%y. | signs 
| terns for window decora- ° i HING ion 
Window tions with full directions See Credit Cffer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. sige congpsgen agpet 
for making. May also be author explains what a 
used in making decora- constitutes good teaching & Ss _! Tea 
tions for a purposes. GROUP 1 to-day and presents defi- 
Some of the patterns are: bd 4 A dards b hich 
Grapes and Leaves, Bas- Instructor Picture Studies Grour i ee ee ee PRESENT-DAY 
ket_and Fruit, Bowl, and Each of these groups contains full color reproductions of 8 fa- INSTRUCTOR ery feature of their work, STANDARDS 
Daffodils, Santa Claus, $8 iy - OM 3 The standards given are FOR TEACHING 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete mous paintings, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, PICTURE ly ill 4 b 
ate ‘ icant bil put up in a portfolio with 36 black and white miniatures of each amply illustrated by con- why ] 
Heavy paper covers. Price . : STUDIES 1 k Fivpatrick : 
80 cents, postpaid. With subject and complete study material. a “a ike te eed points 
Normal Instructor-Primary Subjects in Group I are: The Torn Hat, Sully; By the River, ey pont i. pe I tonsvon We 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With Lerolle; Old Ironsides, Johnson; The Balloon, Dupre; Song of the => ed Th iocann ti ® ‘ 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. Lark, Breton; Age of Innocence, Reynolds; Deer in the Forest, See t a we oa esting 
Twilight, Bonheur; Dignity and Impudence, Landscer. A nted em god ay Ey thor- pleasu 

POSTER PATTERN BOOKS Subjects in Group II are: Washington Crossing the Dela- os croughly __ tested 208 NINA 

ware, Leutze; The Return of the Mayflower, Boughton; Detail oom pages, full cloth govers: 

The following books contain outline drawing of Sistine Madonna, Raphael; The Lookout ‘‘All’s Well,” Homer; ——— Cyd Price, $1.25 per copy, S 
patterns which are to be traced and transferred Sir Galahad, Watts; Baby Stuart, VanDyck ; The Windmill, van- postpaid. With Normal u 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and as- Ruysdael; Taos Indian Roasting Corn, Couse. : : - Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With T 
sembling into posters. Full directions given. The price of either Group I or Group II is $1.50 each, postpaid. Either with Normal In- The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 0 
The patterns may be used many times over. structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. some 

fess tl 
e 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 3 Volumes Instructor Plan Books How I Did It creeps 
Contains patterns which Totaling This book contains 746 all ou 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 672 Pages Three volumes—Autumn plans, Winter plans, teaching devices briefly " ful, ' 

STORY-BCDK 14 inches, each illustrating 8 Spring plans—for teachers of all grades. Each explained by teachers 11 home 

PO STE R a well-known story. Some UA of these three volumes presents a great variety who have used them suc- _— 

of the subjects are: Cin- of seasonable teaching plans (with an abund- cessfully. They cover we g1 

PATTERNS dere!la, Rumpelstiltzkin, ance of material for carrying them out) classi- School Management; by teache 
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Fire Prevention 
(Continued from page 101) 


should be checked up to see how many 
hazards have been removed. 
An honor roll may be made of those 
upils in whose homes hazards have 
n removed. 
May 


A thorough review of the year’s 
work should be made in each grade 
and the best posters, booklets, and 
drawings should be sent to the State 
Insurance Commission to be used in 
their education exhibit. 

First Grade: Posters— 

The year’s work may be summed up 
in original posters, made with crayons, 
cut-outs, or Magazine pictures. 

Second Grade: First Aid— 

Give practically the same instruc- 
tion as that in the March outline for 
the third grade, but omit the resuscita- 
tio work, as these children are too 
young for it. 

Third Grade: Camp Fires— 

In anticipation of the coming vaca- 
tion, the class should be taken out of 
doors and taught how and where to 
build a good camp fire and how to ex- 
tinguish it. One of the older Boy 
Scouts will be glad to give this lesson 
for the teacher. 

Review fireworks hazards in prepara- 
tion for the Fourth of July. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 706) 


why he had chosen it, and the main 
points in the story. 

We found this campaign most inter- 
esting, and it afforded the children the 
pleasure of a common experience.— 
Nina WILLIS WALTER, California. 


Sunshine in the Schoolroom 


To many people October is a lone- 
some month. We teachers must con- 
fess that a feeling of desolation often 
creeps over us at this time in spite of 
all our good resolutions to be cheer- 
ful. Those of us who are away from 
home find that this is the time when 
we grow homesick. Still, it is the 
teacher’s part of the day’s work to 
bring sunshine to those little ones in 
her care, even though the rain may 
be falling in torrents on the outside of 
the four walls she calls her world. 

In the mind of many a homesick and 
lonesome teacher arise the questions, 
“How shall I dispel this gloom that 
seems to enfold ‘me? How can I give 
the pupils sunshine when threatening 
clouds hang over the world outside?” 
Busy people seldom have time to be 
lonesome. Therefore it is necessary 


to keep children busy, but the work 


must be made exceedingly interesting. 
I have found that industrial projects 
which the children may work on in 
Spare moments are most helpful. Mak- 
Ing a large poster for autumn, with 
each child contributing something, has 
Proved most attractive to my pupils. 
nother interesting project was to have 
each child make his own individual 
fall booklet. To do this, have the pu- 
pils cut pictures from farm papers, 
illustrating work to be done on the 
farm in the fall. These should be 
neatly cut and pasted into booklets 
made of construction or drawing pa- 
Per. The cover might be made appro- 
Priate by pasting on it pressed fall 
Caves, or the teacher might draw cat- 
ails on the covers and have the chil- 
Ten color them. 
nother way to make fall a happier 
rng for the children is to point out 
Pnanem. the real beauties of autumn. 
ey will not know there are such 
eauties unless they are told to look 
r 4, em; so give them some pleasant 
utdoor tasks to perform. Ask them 
— who can bring the greatest va- 
ont of flowers to school on the fol- 
meee morning; or have them tell how 
iny different kinds of leaves or wild 


a ; 
nimals they can see in a week; and so- 


8 surprising how many things 
they will see that they had never ob- 


Served before.—A C 
: — OUNTRY T. 
Minnesota EACHER, 
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(Continued from page 81) 


But this is none of your business—ab- 
solutely none; and be very sure to say 
nothing that can be quoted by one fac- 
tion and resented by the other. Years 
ago I was worried about a bit of 
trouble between two persons, and won- 
dered whether I shou'd take a part and 
try to straighten things out. I asked 
the advice of a wise elderly friend, 
who thought quietly a minute, then 
looked straight at me and said, “When 
in doubt, mind your own business!” 
Many a time since that day I have 
stopped and thought, “Am I sure, or 
am I in doubt? Then I’d better mind 
my own business!” 

I feel almost apologetic for suggest- 
ing that the quickest way I know of to 
see the home folks again is to accept 
the attentions of a high school boy, if 
you are a young woman; or of a high 
school girl, if you are a young man. 
Don’t even let a student drive you home 
in a car, unless there is at least one 
other person with you. Last year a 
splendid young woman failed to be re- 
elected for the sole reason that one 
day a high-school boy offered to drive 
her home from school. The day was 
fine—and perhaps they did not choose 
the most direct route. Next day the 
pupils eyed the two with amusement, 
—they thought they had discovered a 
“case”! School Boards seriously dis- 
approve of such friendship between 
teacher and pupil. Unreasonable, do 
you say? Very possibly it is; but this 
fact please remember: the men who 
pay the bills can be as unreasonable 
as they please, and the ones who get 
the salary cannot help themselves. 
This applies from the manager of a 
dime store hiring salespeople to a 
Board of Regents hiring a college pres- 
ident. When you can’t change a condi- 
tion, don’t beat yourselves to pieces 
pounding at it. Better save your en- 
ergy for use where you can make it 
bring results. 

Likewise, I almost hesitate to men- 
tion this other thing that you should 
not do. Do not go to public places of 
amusement until you are familiar with 
local conditions and know the attitude 
of the townspeople toward amusements. 
Some years ago a young woman went 
to teach in a small high school in 
northeastern Nebraska. She was a 
city girl and graduate from the State 
University, and her one idea was to 
show that she was a good mixer and 
not above sharing in the humble 
amusements of the natives. Accord- 
ingly the first night she was in town 
she went to a public dance. And in 
that town the finest people do not go 
to public dances. The Board watched 
her for two weeks, then asked her to 
resign. Common sense and good judg- 
ment and good taste are necessary in 
teaching school just as elsewhere. 

In your desire to become popular, do 
not let yourself seem unnatural. Most 
important of all, be sincere. Remem- 
ber that you are silently appraised by 
someone, from the day you enter the 
town until the last smoke-curl from 
your departing train fades into the 
blue. If you are friendly and sincere 
and competent, you need not worry 
about such appraisal. If you are 
otherwise, do not deceive yourself; 
your true measure will be taken in 
spite of all you can do. In the main, 
this appraisal is friendly. Remember, 
too, you are using your own little men- 
tal measuring-stick pretty freely 
every day! Be careful not to let your 
course in mental measurements run 
away with you. 

As the days and weeks go on, so 
much alike, and the routine grows a 
bit monotonous, do not fall into the 
habit of considering your pupils mere- 
ly as a group. Remember that each 
child is a separate fraction of human- 
ity, and that a young heart may hold 
for the moment as large an ache as 
yours ever knew. Recall this illumi- 
nating paragraph of Longfellow’s, in 
“Hyperion”: “Are not, then, the sor- 
rows of childhood as dark as those of 
age? Are not the morning shadows of 
life as deep and broad as those of its 
evening? Yes: but morning shadows 
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You Can’t Afford to Miss This 


IMPORTANT CHANGE-OF-NAME 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION INDUCEMENT 


PUBLISHER’S RISK 


3 Months of 


FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Which will appear for the first time 
in October under its new name 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to 
Foods, Clothing, Home and Health 


EACHERS—PRIMARY, SECONDARY, HIGH SCHOOL, 

TEACHER TRAINING, and COLLEGE—ALL WILL BE IN- 
TERESTED READERS of this significant addition to the current 
periodical literature of economy and hygiene in the classroom and 
home. 


AN ENLIGHTENED AND AUTHORITATIVE editorial policy will 
continue to prevail in the renamed publication. New departments 
have been introduced and others will be added as desirable to keep 
abreast of the unfolding science of Home Economics in its numerous 
and significant contacts with daily professional and private life. 


GRIPPING AND INSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS will appear 
from the pens of leading authorities and active workers in educa- 
tional, social welfare and scientific problems. 


MONTHLY REPORTS from classroom food laboratories and re- 
search centers will be presented in their relation to current aspects 
of food, clothing, home, health. Special Bureaus of Information will 
be employed to keep these reports full and interesting for the instruc- 
tion and files of readers. 


CLASSROOM METHODS will be discussed in all their changing 
aspects and important suggestions will be made to teachers interested 
in keeping their work fresh and fascinating to themselves and their 
pupils. 


TENDENCIES OF THE DAILY PRESS will be carefully presented 
in relation to published “Health Hints”, which will be scrutinized and 
reviewed by our editors and contributors in a spirit of kindly and 
constructive suggestion. 


EVERY WOMAN INTERESTED IN THE TEACHING AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HOME ECONOMICS IN ANY OF ITS PHASES WILL BE 
AN INTERESTED READER OF THE HOME ECONOMIST. 
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468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


I enclose one dollar ($1.00) for which enter a year’s subscription 
to The Home Economist. This subscription is at your risk and at any 
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my dollar and cancel the subscription. 
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Owen Books 


INCOLN—HIS WORDS AND DEEDS. By 
Oscar Taylor Corson, A.M., LL.D., Lecturer on 
Education, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Here is a splendid character-building book for boys and 
girls. In it Dr. Corson reveals the seven primary virtues 
of Lincoln’s great character—Humility, Reverence, Loy- 
alty, Honesty, Simplicity, Humor, and Magnanimity. 

To each of these the author has devoted a chapter of 
understanding study in which he assembles for the read- 
er the particular words and deeds of Lincoln that reveal 
the virtue under discussion. In addition a chapter each 
is given to Lincoln’s Education; to the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, which has been and still is so grossly misrepre- 
sented as having been delivered with little or no prepa- 
ration; and the Lincoln Tomb, about which centers much 
interesting history not generally known but of sufficient 
importance to justify its inclusion in this book. 

Among the numerous illustrations are some especially 
fine pictures of Lincoln (one from an original negative) 
and a reproduction of the original draft of the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

This volume is certain to create in all who read it a 
keen appreciation of the rich heritage to be found in the 
life and character of Abraham Lincoln. No better reason 
than this could be found for adopting it on both the 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circle lists and for includ- 
ing it on the supplementary reading list of every school 
in the land. 256 pages, iHNustrated, full cloth binding. 

Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. Net price on 10 or 
more copies, charges not prepaid, $1.13 per copy. 


HE AGE OF DISCOVERY. By Ramon Coffman, 
author of “Child’s Story of the Human Race.” 


This is the first volume of a new series of his- 
torical readers for the intermediate grades, entitled 
“The Story of America” and presenting the story of our 
country’s founding and early growth. 

“The Age of Discovery” is written biographically to a 
large extent, in that the events of the early discoveries in 
America have been centered around the lives of those 
men who first sought out this country and made it known 
to the rest of the world. The subject matter, however, 
is not confined to mere biographical sketches of individ- 
uals but portrays, rather, through the lives of the dis- 
coverers, the conditions of the times when America was 
being explored, and the part these men played in the be- 
ginnings of our nation. The narrative is written in in- 
formal style, much as it might be given, conversationally, 
to a group of listening boys and girls. 128 pages, illus- 
trated, full cloth binding, decorative end papers. 

The titles of the other volumes of this series are: 
Book II—New World Settlement, Book III—Growth of the 
Colonies, Book IV—Colonial Leaders and the Revolution, 
Book V—Winning the Wilderness. (Books I and II are 
now ready—last three books will be ready at a later date.) 

Price, single copies, 72 cents per copy, postpaid; 10 or 
more copies, 54 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


ENTINELS OF THE SEA. By Francis C. Owen. 

An intensely interesting and instructive story of 

the beginning and development of the United States 

Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, The Coast and Geo- 

detic Survey, Weather Bureau, and other activities of 
the Government in safeguarding navigation. 

This book, an ideal supplementary reader for interme- 
diate grades, gives such information as the use of com- 
pass and sextant in navigation; computing speed of ships; 
finding locations in foggy weather; the ice patrol to pro- 
tect ships from icebergs; destroying derelicts; the first 
lighthouses, and those of today; fog signals; lightships; 
how the weather bureau predicts storms; radio warn- 
ings; rescue of ships and passengers; and much other 
information. 128 pages, illustrated, full cloth binding. 

Price, 72 cents per copy, postpaid. Ten or more copies 
54 cents each, not prepaid. 


WONDER BOOK. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

A new edition for school use. This delightful 

American classic is used in practically all schools. 

It is the source of the stories, “The Golden Touch,” 

“The Gorgon’s Head,” “The Three Golden Apples,” “The 

Miraculous Pitcher,” “The Chimaera,”’ and “The Para- 

dise of Children.” Through it children have learned of 

King Midas, Marygold, Perseus, and others. 160 pages, 
pronouncing vocabulary and notes, full cloth binding. 

Price, 72 cents per copy, postpaid; 10 or more copies, 

54 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


EVEN LITTLE SISTERS. By Jane Andrews. 
This new 128-page edition of Jane Andrews’ 
classic is printed in large, clear type upon paper 

free from glare, is profusely illustrated and bound in 
full cloth with cover design in volors. Contents are: 
The Ball Itself; The Little Brown Baby; Agoonack, the 
Eskimo Sister; Agoonack in Summer; Gemila, the Child 
of the Desert; The Little Mountain Maiden; The Story of 
Pen-se; The Little Dark Girl; Louise, the Child of the 
Rhine; Louise, Child of the Western Forest; The Seven 
Little Sisters. 
Price, single copies, 72 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities of 10 or more, 54 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., (°#.£29%" 


Dansville, N.Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 











The First Year 


(Continued from preceding page) 


soon fade away, while those of evening 
reach forward into the night, and min- 
gle with the coming darkness.” 

A word about the use of sarcasm. 
No habit is easier to form and none 
grows more rapidly than this one of 
making sarcastic remarks when some- 
thing does not please you. Why repel 
friendship in this way? If you must 
vent your sarcasm’ on someone, be a 
square dealer and choose an adult, not 
a defenseless child! I am reminded of 
the young son of friends of mine who 
came home and told of some thrilling 
incident in his grade that day. 
“What did your teacher say?” his 
mother asked. “Aw, gee, Mother, she 
can’t say anything, so she was just 
sarcastic!” he replied. Even children 
realize that sarcasm is the last resort 
of the mentally bankrupt. But aside 
from this, the sum total of human un- 
happiness is so great, would any 
young teacher deliberately add to it by 
an unkind word that leaves a sting? 
I hope not—I believe not. It is worth 
much to love and to be loved. Go into 
this new town with a spirit of love,— 
which is not sentimentalism, by a good 
bit! At least go with a spirit of 
friendliness, which is no more than a 
willingness to give the stranger the 
benefit of the doubt. You should ex- 
pect to find likable qualities in new 
acquaintances. Friendliness toward 
your pupils sends them home singing 
your praises,—and some of them, you 
know, will be children of Board 
members! 

As the school year progresses, you 
are going to find whole weeks when 
everything goes wrong. The air has a 
mean chill; the stove or furnace 
smokes; all the children have colds in 
their heads and perhaps you have one, 
too; it rains for three straight days 
and the mud on the crossings is seven 
inches deep. You look over your room- 
ful of youngsters and wonder if any 
one of them can possibly do more in 
life than merely keep out of jail. But 
let me tell you this true story. Some 
forty-five years ago a small barefooted 
boy went to a district school in Pawnee 
County, Nebraska. The teaching of 
all subjects was vastly different from 
the teaching to-day; yet it happened 
that in studying geography this boy 
became fascinated with Central Amer- 
ica and vowed to see that region some 
day. The years passed; the boy be- 
came a successful newspaper man in 
Lincoln and then in Washington. 
Finally, some twenty years ago, his 
dream came true, and he made his 
first visit to Central America. Since 
that first trip he has been there eight 
times, and he is counted the man in 
the United States who knows most 
about that region. So look over your 
roomful again—and in fancy see your- 
self some twenty-five years later seated 
in a hall waiting for a lecture to begin. 
Amid handclapping the distinguished 
visitor takes his place on the platform. 
You nudge your neighbor and whisper, 
“Yes, he’s a great man now—but you 
ought to have seen him when J knew 
him, back in 1927!” 


The Assignment Book 
By Mrs. John C. Burch 


As teacher of a rural school of 
eight grades, I find an assignment 
book an almost indispensable aid. In 
a notebook I write each day, under the 
date, the names of subjects to be 
taught. Under these headings I list a 
complete and carefully planned assign- 
ment for the next lesson for each 
grade. This is read to the pupils at 
the beginning of each recitation. I 
try to make my assignments so new 
and interesting that the children look 
forward eagerly to each new lesson. 
This plan has an advantage over the 
old method of assigning the next les- 
son at the close of a recitation period, 
in that it gives the teacher time to 
look up new work, plan new devices, 
and collect necessary material for the 
following day, and it keeps the work 
from becoming dull, monotonous rou- 
tine. 
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Just for Fun 


ee, 
———————— 


PROFESSOR (to students in back row) 
—Can you hear me_ back there? 
STUDENTS (in unison)—No! 


NEW ENGLANDER—How do you like 
our climate? STRANGER—This one, o 
the one a few minutes ago? 


TEACHER—Where was the Declars. 
tion of Independence signed? Pupy— 
At the bottom, Miss Jones. 


BetH—Does your husband confide 
his business troubles to you? Rurg— 
Yes, indeed. Every time 1 buy any. 
thing. 

“I understand your cook has left” 
“Yes,” answered the housewife, who 
was taking account of broken china, 
“but not much.” ; 

“I wish my wife was less firm ip 
keeping her New Year resolution,” 
“What was it?” “She resolved that | 
would quit smoking.” 

VoyaGer—Steward, doesn’t this ship 
tip a good deal? STEWARD—No sir, 
not that I’ve noticed, sir—she leave 
that to the passengers, sir. 


THE JUDGE (sternly)—The next per. 
son who interrupts the proceedings will 
be expelled from the courtroom. TH 
PRISONER (enthusiastically) —Hooray! 


NORWEGIAN. FILM StTar—Fifty 
thousands dollars was offered me to 
stay in America. MAN FRoM Osio— 
Did the offer come from America or 
Norway? 

SamBpo—Ah__ want 








some __ peppah, 


please. SHOPKEEPER— What_ kind? 
Black or Cayenne? SAamBo—Ah said 
Ah wanted some  peppah—vritin' 
peppah. 

Mrs. Spriccs—Do you need any 
shoes? Mrs. BricGs—No. Mrs. 


Spricgcs—Neither do I. Let’s go into 
this shoe store and rest while they try 
some on us. 


GOLFER—Doctor, you remember you 
recommended golf to take my mind off 
my work? Doctor—Yes. GOLFER— 
Well, can you prescribe something now 
to get it back again? 


JOHNNY’S ELDER BROTHER (who 
wants Johnny to go on an errand)— 
Didn’t you know I was looking for you 
everywhere? JOHNNY—No, I didn’t 
If I had you wouldn’t have found me 


GERTIE—You say you've been there 
only two weeks and have an interest in 
the business? BeErtie—Yes; I was 
two hours late this morning, and the 
boss told me I’d better take some inter 
est in the business in the future. 


LarKsoN—I’m going up to the jail 
I want to talk with the bandit who 
took my car. ParKSON—What’s the 
use? LARKSON—Maybe he’ll tell m 
= he got fifty miles an hour out of 
er. 


MistrESssS—I am a woman of few 
words. If I beckon with my hand that 
means “come.” NEw Maip—That suits 
me, mum. I’m also a woman of few 
words. If I shake my head it means 
“I’m not coming.” 


Customer—My family needs a sack 
of flour and I have the money to pay 
for it, but I’m out of gas and they 
won’t trust me for gas. GroceR—The 
gas comes first. Get your gas and I 
carry you for the flour. 


The little daughter of a physician a: 
ways showed a cheerful disposition 
which did not disappear when she wa 
sick. “I’m a hundred to-day,” sh 
told her visitor. “But you told m 
yesterday that you were only four. 
“Oh, yes,” replied the child, “but that 
was birfdays. This is tempachoors. 


A subscriber wrote to the publishe 
of a certain newspaper as follows 
“Don’t send us your paper any mort 
We ain’t taking any papers now or ¥ 
would take yours. But we don’t wall 
none at the present time. The Republ 
can is a awful good paper but we cat 
take no paper now, so please 
your paper. We'll take your pape! 
again when we can take a pap 
Don’t send it no more.” 
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One More Chance to Get a 


Complete Playground Equipment 
® For Your School Absolutely Free 
“em 2 s* 


COMBINES 
A SLIDE, 
rEETER-TOTTER 
AND MERRY. 
GO.- 
ROUND 


















WE ARE 
DOING THIS 
TO 
ADVERTISI 
4 cha IF YOU SEND 
vee crp THE COUPON 
7 AT ONCE WE 
} WILL AGREE 
pee” wih TO PREPAY 
Serene. . FREIGHT OF 
USED SUMMER AND WINTE ae 2» APPARATUS 





THE YEAR ROUND 











The Three Greatest Play Features for Children 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s nature and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary for the growth, health and mental alertness of 
children. The MERREMAKER is a Health-building muscle developer and gives Children an 
abundance of varied fun. It builds Health and Strength because its many forms of play 
bring all the muscles of the body into co-ordinated action. There is a tremendous need in 
yyy schools for playground equipment. The MERREMAKER is built strong and durable through- 
othe: out of high-grade wood and steel and is finished in red enamel with weatherproof spar varnish. 
% tie tein aE | wn : 
F t .. « Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the rural and village schools because of prices 
& Rica: ‘ : ; , p 
ac © e™ being too high and no funds available for such equipment. But we have solved this problem with our Merre- 
maker which combines a Slide, Teeter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Com- 
plete Playground Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on your part—no actual work— 


and your school will have this wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 1% gross 

A ct At Once! (240) of our suenteeaa of Beautiful Art Pictures taken 
from famous paintings, size 814 x 1014, reproduced in 8 colors, and 
worth many times their selling price of 10 cents each. Your pupils 
will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. 
To the girl selling the largest number of pictures we will award a 
beautiful necklace, and to the boy selling the largest number of pic- 
tures we will award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both packed in 
handsome boxes. This Selling Contest among the children develops 
interest and school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send 
us the proceeds ($24.00) and we will immediately ship you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Play- 
ground Equipment, together with the two prizes for the winning 
pupils, and the beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 
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You get this wonderful complete 
playground equipment for your 
school absolutely Free and with 
Freight Prepaid. 


To the Teacher 















We will award this beautiful little 
Cedar Chest made of genuine Ten- 
hessee Aromatic Red Cedar, hand- 








somely copper trimmed and fin- ° REPRODUCTION OF FAMOUS PAINT- 

ished, for the interest shown in the The Merremaker Corporation INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 

Sale Contest to secure the play- . a eoneniiiaienias re 

ground equipment for your school. 259 Cecil St., apie rr a er ee ey ey gs | 
ERRE R CORPORATION 





259 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Your Pupils 


We will award free a beautifu! 
hecklace to the gir! selling the larg- 
est number of pictures—to the boy 
selling the largest number of pic- 
tures we will award free a fine self- 
filling fountain pen—both packed 
in handsome boxes. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Gentlemen :—-Please mail me 1 2-3 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from 
| Famous Paintings, size 8%, x 101%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 
pupils and to be sold at 10¢ each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you 
| we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 30 days, we are to receive 
| FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-filling Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper 











Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 


Mail Today 





Name 






P. O. Address... State 





Distriet NO ..ccccccccccsccccccesessscsscsccscsccececsccccescsscccceccorNVMENG Of SEhOOL...........0iscccceccossscsrsaceacscsssosccsecseoesces 











An Interesting Lesson on Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. Lesson Project: 
To discover what the artist wished to express 
through the picture; how he did it, and what 
message it should convey to us. 


I. PROBLEM: What is the 1 neme of the Picture? 


. The time of day. 
2. What the peasant girl is doing. 


a. Analyze her expression. 

Which of these emotions do you think she registers? 
1. Elation 3. Exhilaration . Awe 
2. Joy 4. Wonder 6. Yearning 


3. Why she has paused. 
4. The effect of the lark’s song upon the girl. 
Il. PROBLEM: What is the Style of Composition? 


1. The girl as the dominating feature. 
2. The lark as the center of interest. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


3. The rising sun. 

4. The depth of sky and its effect. 
5. The background of houses. 

6. The foreground of stubble. 

7. Simplicity of the picture. 

8. Color harmony. 


III. PROBLEM: What is the Purpose and Message? 


1. The life and tastes of the artist, Jules Adolph 
Breton. 

2. Idealism of the French peasantry. 

3. Joy in spite of irksome toil. 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous pic- 
ture, “The Song of the Lark,” together with a 
replica of the page beginning the discussion on 
Painting, will be found in the free booklet, “‘Mak- 
ing School Days Count,” described in the coupon. 


canized Knowledge in Story and Pictures 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Made Easy 


The Task of Holding 
Children Breathlessly 


Interested 


ISTY dawn in the stubble fields of France! 

barefoot peasant girl is trudging forth to wo 
From high in the heavens comes the bell-like sog 
of the lark. The girl listens with rapture—and § 
will your pupils as you tell them about Bretog 
great painting. 

Life — interesting, pulsing, real—is caught in ¢ 
pages of The World Book. And while they view li 
they learn about art. 

You will find it easier to hold your students’ atte 
tion and add to your popularity as a teacher whg 
you own and use these ten volumes. Open TI 
World Book and you'll find it as easy to read ag 
newspaper, or a popular magazine. Here at last is 4 
encyclopedia all can understand, written in a simp 
worded, human interest manner. 

Project matter of every kind is in ready access. Ki 
example, take Alaska. Quickly you will discover 
the facts organized, grouped and related, made simp 
to apply to a lesson at hand. : 

Leading authorities such as Jessie C. Fenton, 

M. Ruch and Lewis M. Terman praise the arrang 
ment. The World Book has been adopted by teac 
and schools everywhere. 


Enables you to speak with authority 


The World Book, with its ten copiously illustrated volum 
gives you a set of books of which you will always be prog 
Its condensed information and easy access enables you! 
speak authoritatively on many subjects among your frien 
and in your profession. It is as necessary to a teacher a 
kit of tools to a workman. 


Free pages, sent on request, permit one to see exaé 
what The World Book contains. You can tread its li 
crystal-clear English, understandable to a third grader. 
teen cents a day makes this set your very own! The opp 
tunity to get full information is now before you—as closé 
your pencil point. Tear out the coupon and mail it! Wa 
now, while the spirit moves you. ‘ 


“Projects and F 
lems;’a 68-pageb 
let of projects sim 
to the one given 
this advertise 
mailed to you fords 





W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept.910, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
N Here is 25c (wrapped coin), for which please mail your 68-page book 
on “Projects and Problems”’ for teachers using the project met ; 
(1 Send me FREE specimen pages of The World Book, and copies of yo 
booklets, *“Making School Days Count”’ and “The Verdict of Educato 
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City. 





School 
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